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Foreword 


O NCE AGAIN it is to be hoped that the following chapters 
may convey to the reader a sufficient over-all picture of the 
theatrical season under consideration. If they do not fulfil 
that purpose, any explanatory foreword would be just that 
much more superfluous. I accordingly leave the record to 
speak for itself and pass on to a few other more or less re- 
lated matters which figured within the period’s frame. 

One of the conspicuous elements of the season was its 
emphasis on the fact that the Negro actor is finding a stead- 
ily increasing acceptance on the white stage, both dramatic 
and musical. The number of mixed casts reached an all- 
time high. That the popularity of colored performers is 
not confined to New York, but extends to what is referred 
to as the road and even much farther afield may be de- 
duced, among various other such singular reports, from an 
item culled from the Negro newspaper, the Los Angeles, 
California, Tribune: 

“In an all-white town in Oklahoma, population of about 
1200, and not a single Negro in it . . . the only newspaper in 
town was published a day ahead of schedule just so our show 
could get as much publicity as possible.” Thus Powell Lindsay, 
director of the Negro Drama Group, told of his group’s recep- 
tion during a five week tour, using the Broadway hit, Claudia, 
as a vehicle. 

This side of the stage, it was to be hoped that the man- 
agers and producers would at last give an eye to the charac- 
ter of their opening night audiences, whose verdicts often 
spell success or failure for their ventures. I appreciate that 
the subject has been brought up in other seasons, but in 
view of the nature of the great majority of plays that had 
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bcjeri piit oia,.c0ieiiaji3r«3tb'^en able to work up much in- 
terest in it, syiCQ^any kind of audience, even the low-grade 
premiere on^, ^femed sufficiently suited to pass judgment 
on them. But with things taking a different turn, a house- 
cleaning appeared to be in order and, ever prodigal in the 
dispensation of advice, I was not reluctant to offer some to 
the aforesaid gentlemen, on the cuff. 

The very first recommended step toward improving the 
quality of the initial congregation, I allowed, was to rid it 
of its quota of moving picture scouts and agents. Solely 
concerned with either the film possibilities of a play or the 
screen possibilities of an actor or actress, these maggots, 
who know little or nothing and care less about the drama, 
simply do not belong and should forthwith be dispatched 
back to where they crawled from. This should not be to6 
difficult for the managers and producers to bear, since a 
number of the picture companies have recently stated that 
they no longer are as much interested in buying plays as 
heretofore, that they no longer are as much interested in 
backing plays as heretofore, and that they prefer to work 
independently of the theatre. All that consequently is left 
to the scouts and agents is the bribing and stealing of actors 
and actresses, and I hardly think that the managers and 
producers need much exiling persuasion on that point. 

Even should the movie companies change their minds, 
these fungi are and will remain a source of audience cor- 
ruption. This is plainly evident from their past record. 
The plays which they have admired and recommended for 
screen purchase have generally been not the better plays 
but the poorer. In other words, not the plays of any real 
quality but those whose lack of quality have made them 
suitable to the mass digestion and esteem necessary to film 
prosperity. Not more than one new play of any critical 
merit produced in the theatre in the last four seasons, by 
way of proof, has yet been bought by the film people. If I 
am mistaken, let me hear who bought the rights to A High- 
land Flings A Sound Of Hunting, The Mermaids Singing, 
Outrageous Fortune, Dark Of The Moon, The Deep Mrs. 
Sykes, The Fatal Weakness, or The Icernan Cometh. Also 
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let me hear which agent or scout recommended any one of 
them. Thus, aside from Harvey, which has been withheld 
from the market and The Voice Of The Turtle, which the 
films purchased, and dismissing from consideration the 
critically over-touted The Glass Menagerie, there has been 
no slightest warrant for the presence at any deserving first 
night of the barnacles in question. 

On the index, along with the above, should promptly go 
the two to three hundred Broadway hangers-on, male and 
female, whose idea of reputable drama is anything, how- 
ever bad, that promises to be a smash popular success and 
to whom any dramatic gamble on poetic expression, imag- 
ination, and delicacy is so much horsemeat. Such charac- 
ters have their place at even the better commercial drama 
— at plays like A Bell For Adana, Born Yesterday, and the 
sort — and may be very welcome to the producers thereof. 
But they surely have no place with and present a serious 
challenge and danger to producers of anything that aims at 
a somewhat higher artistic level. The producer who lets 
them in at anything like an O’Neill, O’Casey or even Sa- 
royan play, or at one by Shaw or any other playwright of 
position, is playing with loaded dice. , 

It is thus that any beginning headway made in the local 
theatre by any authentic dramatist, American or Euro- 
pean, has been for the most part not in the Broadway the- 
atre with its considerable proportion of Broadway-minded 
herring but in theatres removed from Broadway, or at mat- 
inee performances while the herring in question have still 
been asleep, or at the hands of small groups shunned by 
the herring on suspicion of highbrowism and because no 
comradely Broadway gossip columnists were likely to be 
present. Shaw got his start that way, and so did O’Neill, 
and so did O’Casey, and so did Saroyan. And so, too, did 
a wide variety like Ibsen, Strindberg, Echegaray, Porto- 
Riche, Hervieu, Yeats, Synge, et al. 

One often hears the argument that one of the biggest 
curses of the opening night audience is the so-called soci- 
ety element. In other words, the element customarily de- 
scribed by Broadway reporters as the ermine and orchid 
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set, an ensemble which has not been worn by ladies of so- 
ciety since Diamond Jim Brady began escorting thus 
adorned Rialto game. It strikes me that the argument is 
faulty on several counts. In the first place, these society folk 
rarely if ever attend the opening night of any play heralded 
as important drama but usually reserve their presence ei- 
ther for the musical shows or for the openings of such flufEy 
pets of theirs as Noel Coward and the English like and of 
the producers who offer vehicles for such of their favorite 
players as Lunt and Fontanne, Gertrude Lawrence (when 
the evening is not disturbingly devoted to Bernard Shaw) , 
Clifton Webb, et al. To say that their presence at such stuff 
is hurtful is like saying that the presence in the same audi- 
ences of as many profound drama scholars would be bene- 
ficial. Not only are they fully appropriate to the occasions 
but materially, from a commercial viewpoint, eminently 
desirable. 

There is the further argument against these dandiprats 
that they are always in the habit of arriving late and con- 
ducting their chatter after the curtain has gone up. While 
the argument is partly true, it is still no truer than any sim- 
ilar argument that might be lodged against many other 
and different audiences. The audience at the opening of 
Maid In The Ozarks, for just one example, was in major 
part the sort that did not wear collars and ties and that, on 
its female side, looked as if it had been fished out of Sheeps- 
head Bay at low tide. Yet it was so tardy in arriving that 
the curtain had to be held for at least twenty minutes and 
so full of gabble after it went up that one could not maVA 
out for at least twenty more what the actors were sayine. 
thank God. 

The season brought with it in an extra-critical direction 
both the Ballet Russe and Ballet Theatre companies and 
once again the air about us was filled with learned allusions 
to entrechats, fouettis, tours en I’air and the like, mostly 
on the part of individuals whose terpsichorean profundity, 
one suspects, had heen gained from attendance upon Dor- 
othy Stone and Buck and Bubbles. Of all the stage arts, the 
ballet has excelled in creating such snobs and posturers, 
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since it imposes much less than any of the otl^ers the need 
for an educated knowledge in the subject and since one can 
get away with the kind of opinion that in these other quar- 
ters would meet with embarrassing challenge, if not seltzer 
siphons. 

This is not to say, obviously, that the ballet itself does 
not demand a high degree of study, training, experience, 
talent, and imagination. It is simply to say that it demands 
little of the sort from the majority of its customers and that 
it consequently exercises a decided appeal to such as wish 
to talk art fairly convincingly without knowing anything 
at all about it. One can not talk of drama and avoid a brick 
unless one knows something about it; nor can one talk of 
opera, music, painting, stage direction, or even acting. But 
when it comes to ballet, the veriest imbecile can get by 
pretty freely. Give him a few such cliphfe as “grace,” “flu- 
idity,” “nuance,” and “composition,” and he is set, pro- 
vided only he has the knack of keeping his features etched 
into the proper gravity. If I had a moron son, one unable 
to add up even two figures or to penetrate the political mo- 
tives of Henry Wallace, 1 should get him a job as a dance 
critic. He would probably be a howling success and able to 
support his old man in his declining years. 

The prosperity of the various ballet companies in recent 
seasons is undoubtedly due not to the unquestioned merit 
of some of them but largely to the aforesaid snobs and pos- 
turers. It has become fashionable to be a ballet devotee and 
people with an itch to be known as fashionable fasten 
themselves upon it like pomaded leeches, sucking its super- 
ficial aspects from it and spraying them out on anyone who 
is willing to listen. Fortified by a reading of such books of 
reminiscences as Romola Nijinsky’s, they profess to be on 
intimate speaking terms with the art of a great dancer 
whom they never even saw. And, fortified further by a pe- 
rusal of various other such tomes, they constitute them- 
selves authorities on everything from the genius of Pav- 
lowa to the impresario errors of Diaghileff and from the 
big toe balance of Karsavina to Anisfeld’s revolutionary 
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ddcor for the Submarine Ballet from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Sadko. 

Let the currently incomparable Alicia Markova bend 
her torso so much as one-third of an inch to the left and 
these wiseacres will point out, not without some acerbity, 
that Sofia Fedorova, upon whom they never laid eyes, 
would cerminly never have permitted herself any such 
thing but would instead have bent hers one-sixth of an 
inch to the right. Let Anton Dolin perform however ably 
and they will horrifiedly blanch at the mere thought of 
comparing him even remotely with Kshessinsky, whom 
they have engaged only in print. Eglevsky, they will shrug, 
is all right in his way, but Monakovl Verchinina, pahl you 
should have seen Smirnova! And so it patters on and on, 
like stage rain in the old Belasco claptrap. 

The success of the ballet, aside from these charlatans, 
has been further assisted in the recent years by the kind of 
people who, while frankly pretending to no knowledge of 
the art, are drawn to it much as other people are drawn to 
the ice-skating and roller-skating shows. In other words, 
by the kind who are enchanted by simple movement of 
whatever species. A stage occupied solely with physical flux 
fascinates them. Nothing to tax the min^ they haven’t got; 
nothing to strain the attention; nothing in the way of dia- 
logue to trouble; nothing that presents the slightest per- 
sonal exertion. For two hours such innocents know that 
they may experience the soothing delights of motion, and 
without worry or concern as to what the motion signifies. 
For two hours they may get the same general effect that 
thdr brothers and sisters get from ice-skaters and roller- 
skaters, and under the name of art, they tickle themselves 
to reflect, to boot. It’s fun and, for extra measure, they ran 
preen themselves on their more exalted tastes and lord it 
over their neighbors who are content with Sonja Henie. 

The reader is to be reminded once again that the above 
animadversions are in no sense directed against the ballet 
itself but solely against those quacks and frauds in its audi- 
ence who employ it as a nleans to glorify their artistic ig- 
norance, to mingle with the bontons, and to pass them- 
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selves ofiE on a higher social stratum than their persons 
warrant. The ballet, it need' hardly be remarked, is an art 
form compounded of music, drama, painting, and the 
dance anH at its best is alive with radiant rhythm and 
beauty. In late years it here and there has been bastardized 
by the injection into it of a kind of dime-novel rezilism and 
a kind of pulp magazine satire, apparently no end pleasing 
to the sort of people who buy their jewelry in the novelty 
shops. And even in its more honest forms it has sufEered 
now and again from the inclusion of dancers, male and fe- 
male, who would not have been allowed within a mile of 
any of the old ballet theatres of Europe. But by and large 
and save when it goes in for newfangled pretence, slip as it 
sometimes may it still provides the knowledgeable audi- 
ence of the world with an artistic Esperanto. At its finest, 
it can carry to the four comers its impress of visual magic, 
its message of the lovely calms of a peaceful yesterday, and 
its silent criticism of all those hucksters of evil who would 
take over its stage and, jumping wild-eyed upon it, would 
exhort, us once again to put aside all Ae pleasures of ait 
and life, to grab up the old gun from the rack, and to go 
out and shoot the pants oflE everybody in sight. 

The paper war waged by playwrights against critics, 
which has been in festive operation for centuries and which 
burst forth with a renewed vivacity last season, again got 
under way in this, though with relatively less spritz. 
Sparked by Miss Lillian Heilman, whose play. Another 
Part Of The Forest, failed to receive the full measure of 
eulogy which she deemed to be its due, the Dramatists’ 
Guild, of whose council the lady is a conspicuous figure, 
dispatched the following caveat to the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle: 

We have hesitated long to bring to your official attention 
certain frequently repeated distressing incidents on opening 
nights in the theatre, involvii^ some of your members. . . . 
Our specific complaints as to a small number of your members 
of whose opening night behavior we complain is (a) coming 
to the theatre in a physical condition which precludes capac- 
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ity to appraise a play intelligently; (&) coining after curtain 
time; and (c) carrying on audible conversation with compan- 
ions during the performance. One or more of these things have 
been occurring among those few over such a substantial period 
of time and with such frequency that we determined that they 
can no longer be overlooked. We have no intention of releas- 
ing this to the press, but we indulge the hope that you will 
take it upon yourselves, in the interests of the theatre, to rem- 
edy these abuses. 

The fiat was signed by Richard Rodgers as president and 
by the following members of the council: Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2nd, Victor Wolfson, Edward Chodorov, George S. 
Kaufman, Howard Lindsay, Russel Crouse, Owen Davis, 
and, of course. Miss Heilman. 

Overlooking the quality of the impeachment’s gr ammar 
and syntax, which would seem to indicate the desirability 
of some additional schooling for its playwright signatories, 
we analyze the complaint. It is, first, that some critics occa- 
sionally show the effects of having imbibed a few hookers 
before arriving at the theatre; secondly, that some come in 
five or ten minutes after a play has started; and, thirdly, 
that some sometimes talk while the show is going on. The 
complaint is undoubtedly founded on fact, to a degree. But 
the fact is only half the story. Unless my eyes have deceived 
me, I have not, with one single exception in the last ten 
years, seen a critic in his cups at any play worth intelligent 
critical attention. When and if I have seen a colleague 
somewhat under the weather — and I have not engaged 
the spectacle more than a few times in the period specified 
— it has been invariably at plays that called for delirium 
tremens, much less a mild edge, to stand them at all. The 
record of sobriety on such occasions, and it has run into im- 
posing figures, is, if anything, a testiihonial either to the 
endurance or to the stupidity of the critics. 

Here, of course, arises the question as to how the critic 
who has taken a number of snifters can possibly know in 
advance that the play is going to be a, stinker. I may confide 
on such temulent colleagues’ behalf that it sometimes is as 
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easy as rolling oflE a log, and often much easier. A play- 
wright who for years has purveyed turkeys is not very likely 
overnight to serve up a pheasant. A producer who has never 
put on anything but trash is not likely to turn out to be a 
Meyerhold, Stanislavsky, or Reinhardt. A company of ac- 
tors known from previous performances to be hams may 
not be expected instantaneously to become artists of the 
serenest karat. And a director whose past efforts have been 
eminently sour may be anticipated in all probability to re- 
tain his acidity. There are, furthermore, often the out-of- 
town tryouts which waft ahead their betraying odors. And 
there is above all, if I may be so bold as to say so, that criti- 
cal instinct which somehow frequently has a way of very 
accurate prognostication. 

I dislike to be unnecessarily impolite but it was very easy 
in the present season for any experienced critic to foretell 
in advance that none of the following plays or shows would 
be worth a hoot: Maid In The Ozarks^ The Bees And The 
Flowers^ The Dancer^ Loco, It Takes Two, Naughty- 
Naught, Toplitzky Of Notre Dame, The Haven, Hidden 
Horizon, A Family Affair, Wonderful Journey, Lovely Me, 
and The Big Two, among others. And last season it was. 
just as simple to predict to one’s self what these and others 
would be like: Round Trip, Oh, Brother!, Make YoursHf 
At Home, The Ryan Girl, The Girl From Nantucket, Mar- 
riage Is For Single People, The Duchess Misbehaves, and 
This, Too, Shall Pass* 

Under the circumstances, why shouldn.’t a critic show up 
altissimo? 

The second complaint is that some critics arrive at the 
theatre after the performance has begun. The complaint is 
justified. A critic, drunk or sober, should be in his seat 
when the curtain goes up. It may discommode him but, if 
he isn’t, it discommodes the audience probably even more, 
and a critic should have decent manners. Let him leave 
early if the play is a bad one with obviously no hope of im- 
proving, but let him, if only for appearances, get there on 
time. 

With the third complaint I have, however, little sympa- 
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thy. The mere fact that a critic is inclined to talk to his 
companion during a play indicates that the play is not 
holding him and that he is disposed to seek a little enter- 
tainment on his own. No one, even a critic, is found gab- 
bing during the course of an interesting play. The more 
talk in an audience, the less talk, you may be sure, there 
should have been on the stage. 

The reactions to the Dramatists’ Guild’s indicpnent, 
along with an independent extra grouse registered by its 
Miss Heilman, were four in number: 

1. John Mason Brown in his capacity as president of 
the Critics’ Circle replied briefly to the Guild that the Crit- 
ics’ Circle was not a chapter of the Boy Scouts, that it did 
not supervise its personnel’s conduct and parlor manners, 

that if the Guild thought that any critic should be put 
on the carpet, the complaint against him should be lodged 
with his editor, provided that the latter could be found 
sober. 

2. Miss Heilman’s subsequent complaint to one such 
located editor whose critic she alleged had condemned her 
play only because he was half seas over drew the hardly re- 
assuring reply that next time the editor would send the 
dimsighted James Thurber to review her play, accompa- 
nied by a seeing-eye dog. According to John Chapman, 
Thurber fell in with the idea and promised also to bring 
along an ear-trumpet. 

3. The Critics’ Circle threw a Christmas party to it- 
self at which it was suggested that the member accused by 
Miss Heilman of having been three sheets in the wind at 
her play be fined five htmdred dollars, the money to be 
spent on alcoholic refreshments for the other members. 

4. It was imofficially agreed that it would not have 
been such a bad idea to return to the Dramatists’ Guild its 
communication with the following amendments: 

We have hesitated long to bring to your official attention cer- 
tain frequently repeated distressing incidents on opening 
nights in the theatre, involving some of your members. Our 
^dfic complaints as to not so small a number of your mem- 
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bers of whose opening night behavior we complain is (a) com- 
ing into the theatre in a mental, literary and dramaturgical 
condition which precludes capacity to write a play intelli- 
gently or in almost any other way; (b) coming strictly at cur- 
tain time and thus often boring the life out of us for some 
time longer than is necessary; and (c) carrying on audible 
conversation among your characters during the performance. 
One or more of these things have been occurring among your 
members over such a substantial period of time and with such 
frequency that we determined that they can no longer be over- 
looked. We have no intention of releasing this to the press, 
though the temptation is nigh overwhelming, but we indulge 
the hope that you will take it upon yourselves, in the interests 
of the theatre, to remedy these abuses. 

In better English, as befits critics, of ^course. 


No one, I hope, will contend that a reputable playwright 
has not a full right to protest when and if his reputable 
play is reviewed by a critic who for one reason or another is 
incompetent to review it. On any such occasion, I am all 
for the playwright against the critic. But, though I have 
read plenty reviews in my time that, were I such a play- 
wright, would have made me sick at my stomach, I have 
read few that were the result of anything but critical in- 
competence. Intoxication, late arrival, or incidental social 
conversation has seldom had anything to do with their 
incompetence. They were just plain, congenitally dumb to 
start with. 

It is, however, rarely the reputable playwright who fig- 
ures among the critic-baiters. The baiter, one will usually 
find, is either a hack or a writer whose vanity greatly out- 
weighs his talent. It is these dyed peacocks in particular 
who wax indignant over bad notices and who seek their or- 
igins not in their own bad plays but in extrinsic circum- 
stances. A favorable review written by a numskull hugely 
gratifies them; an unfavorable by an intelligent critic 
grossly affronts them. They suffer from delusions of gran- 
4§ur and/ when the quality of their imagined grandeur is 
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disturbingly pointed out to be tinsel, they become cry- 
babies. The critic who disillusions them thus immediately 
becomes to them, if they can not at the moment think of 
anything worse, an alcoholic. I am, surely, no more in fa- 
vor of alcoholics than they are. But I still somehow seem 
to remember that among the boozers who wrote some 
pretty fair criticism were, to cite only a few, Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, Lessing, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Gustav Freytag, 
Hazlitt, and our own Edgar Allan Poe. 

Let us look at the offerings of the Dramatists’ Guild’s 
signatories during the .last dozen years and determine 
which of them really called for any vital sobriety on the 
part of the critics. 

The Messrs. Rodgers’ and Hammerstein’s contributions 
were musical shows, and for the most part unusually good 
ones which were highly praised by the critics. It would, 
however, take a peculiar person to maintain that such 
shows, meritorious though they are, demand a particularly 
clear mind for their appraisal. A few drinks help almost 
any musical show, as is pretty well known. After all, it isn’t 
Wagner who is writing the shows. 

Victor Wolfson has offered the following: 

1. Bitter Stream, taken from a novel by Silone and 
obvious enough even to a critic partly in his cups. 

2. Excursion, a pleasant comedy that got a unani- 
mous sober attention. 

3. Pastoral, a seedy comedy that expired after four- 
teen performances and that even vodka would not have 
made seem any better. 

4. The Family, a play derived from Nina Federova’s 
novel of the saune name, which lasted for only seven per- 
formances and would have been improved by a case of 
Scotch. 

Edward Chodorov’s gife were: 

1. Kind Lady, a thriller adapted from, a story by 
Hugh Walpole and interesting enough to engage the at- 
tention of a critic, if willing to suspend his mentality. 
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' 2. Cue For Passion, a murder mystery play in collab- 
oration with H. S. Kraft which ran for twelve performances 
and which would not have benefited from even a first-class 
bun. 

3. Those Endearing Young Charms, a play that was 
born in Hollywood and that made any sober critic feel ex- 
tremely drowsy. 

4. Decision, a propaganda exhibit that properly 
called for at least four or five hookers of three-star Hen- 
nessy. 

5. Common Ground, another and even poorer one 
that called for at least five or six. 

George S. KLaufman’s bequests in the twelve-year period: 

1. Merrily We Roll Along, in collaboration with 
Moss Hart, a forced and mediocre play that encouraged 
critical attention only because of the previous highly com- 
mendable collaboration. Once In A Lifetime, and some 
other earlier interesting performances. 

2. First Lady, a collaboration with Katharine Day- 
ton and commonplace box-office goods that called only for 
casual reviewing. 

3. Stage Door, a collaboration with Edna Ferber and 
amiable box-office stuff that assuredly required no crystal- 
clear mind for its full and proper assimilation. 

4. You Can’t Take It With You, a collaboration with 
Hart and a jolly evening for whistle-wetters and whistle- 
drys alike. 

5. Fd Rather Be Right, a collaboration with Hart 
and a music show book which, while not nearly so good as 
Mr. KaufmJin’s collaboration on Of Thee I Sing, a grand 
job, was sufficiently sunusing. Vide comment above on crit- 
icism of musical shows. - 

6. The Fabulous Invalid, a collaboration with Hart 
which called for a lot of Swedish punch preferably mixed 
with some puissant Kirschwasser and Bisquit Dubouchet. 

7. The American Way, a collaboration with Hart 
a n d patriotic whoopdedoodle which any sober critic had a 
hell of a time sitting through. 
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8. The Man Who Came To Dinner, a collaboration 
with Hart 2ind an entertaining comedy at which the critics 
to a man were on the waterwagon, apparently. 

9. George Washington Slept Here, a collaboration 
with Hart and a rubbishy comedy that called for gome 
extra-powerful schnaps. 

10. The Land Is Bright, a collaboration with Edna 
Ferber and generally agreed to demand copious entr’acte 
swigs. 

11. The Late George Apley, a collaboration with 
John P. Marquand and deserving of critical abstinence. 

12. Hollywood Pinafore, a musical show book based 
on the Gilbert and Sullivan H.M.S. Pinafore and one that 
would have seemed just as bad after a keg of Lowenbrau. 

13. Park Avenue, a musical show book in collabora- 
tion with Nunnally Johnson that needed a chaser of 500 
proof whiskey spiked, with a little 600 proof. 

Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse came forth sepa- 
rately and in combination with these: 

1. A Slight Case Of Murder, a Lindsay collaboration 
with the late lamented Damon Runyon that failed to jell 
and could have been correctly appraised by a critic with a 
bad hangover. 

2. Red, Hot and Blue, a collaborative music show 
book that foundered. Vide note on criticism of such music 
show books. 

3. Hooray For What?, a collaborative music show 
book with only two amusing scenes. Vide ditto. 

4. Life With Father, a collaboration based on the 
book by Clarence Day and a very genial and immensely 
prosperous comedy that almost any kind of critic could en- 
joy cold sober. 

5. Strip For Action, a collaborative dud which a gal- 
lon of Pommard Rugiens ’37 would not have made accept- 
able. 

6. State Of The Union, a collaboration which the 
critics saw fit to review in a remarkable state of sobriety and 
which they therefore admired excessively, but which, were 
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I a drinking man, would have benefited from an engage- 
ment with Old Grandad. 

Owen Davis’ record: 

1. Too Many Boats, a turkey that called for a gallon 
of Myer’s Jamaica rum. 

2. Spring Freshet, another that called for another 
gallon. 

3. Ethan Frome, a dramatization, in collaboration 
with Donald Davis, of the Edith Wharton novel, and mer- 
iting critical abstemiousness. 

4. Virginia, a music show book, and a bad one, in 
collaboration with Laurence Stallings. Vide note on even 
good music show books. 

5. Mr. and Mrs, North, a murder mystery play based 
on a novel by Frances and Richard Lockridge which was 
fair popular entertainment, but since when has teetotalism 
been vital to the digestion of murder mystery plays? 

6. The Snark Was A Boojum, based on a novel by 
Richard Shattuck and a prime crumb which was removed 
after five performances and would have needed a barrel of 
strong waters to sit it out. 

7. No Way Out, an echo of the problem plays of the 
Broadway of forty years ago, one which even a plunge into 
the Old Oscar Pepper distillery would not have helped, 
and which was hauled away after eight showings. 

Lillian Heilman’s contributions: 

1 . The Children's Hour, a sound play and one which 
properly demanded the sober attention of the critics. 

2. Days To Come, a deserved prompt failure which 
was produced before the time of that temperance fanatic, 
Wolcott Gibbs, but which justified his predecessor, the 
late lamented Robert Benchley, in hoisting a few. 

3. The Little Foxes, an ably contrived melodrama 
posing as something much loftier which drew enthusiastic 
encomiums from every critic in the house, save one, me, 
who was apparently too sober. 
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4* Watch On The Rhine ^ another that did the same, 
also with the single exception, me, ditto. 

5. The Searching Wind, muddled claptrap that also 
did the same, with two exceptions, one of them me, and 
both ditto. 

6. Another Part Of The Forest, spasmatic and pre- 
tentious melodrama that also did the same, with three ex- 
ceptions, again one of them me, and all three ditto. 

Finally, to end on a less pleasant note, the increasing and 
almost prohibitive costs of play production, brought about 
by the avarice of th^e various labor unions serving the the- 
atre, cast their baleful shadows ahead. Unless some means 
are devised to check the mounting demands, which in the 
case of the stagehands* union have gone to the absurd limit 
of threatening action on plays with a single set of scenery 
unless extra hands are employed for a second imaginary 
set, the future may see an unavoidable, drastic curtailment 
of production. 
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Honor List 


The 

The 


BEST NEW DRAMATIC PLAY: 

THE ICEMAN COMETH, 

by Eugene O’Neill 


BEST NEW comedy: 


THE FATAL WEAKNESS, by George Kelly 
The best new musical: 


TINIAN’S RAINBOW, by E. Y. Harburg, 
Fred Saidy and Burton Lane 
The best male acting performance: 

RALPH RICHARDSON, in Henry IV, Part II 
The best female acting performance: 

INA CLAIRE, in The Fatal Weakness 
The best ensemble performance: 

The JOHN GIELGUD The Importance Of 
Being Earnest company 
The best stage director, dramatic; 

GEORGE KELLY, in The Fatal Weakness 
The best stage director, musical: 

ROBERT LEWIS, in Brigadoon 
The best scene designer, dramatic: 

ROBERT EDMOND JONES, in The Iceman 
Cometh 

The best scene designer, musical: 

OLIVER SMITH, in Beggar’s Holiday 
The best costume designer, dramatic: 

CECIL BEATON, in Lady Windermere’s Fan 
The best costume designer, musical: 

ELEANOR GOLDSMITH, in Tinian’s Rain- 
bow 

The best stage lighting: 

JO MIELZINER, in Happy Birthday 
The best choreographer: 

AGNES DE MILLE, in Brigadoon 
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The Year’s Productions 

THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY 

May 6, 1946 

Presenting a repertory of plays consisting of Shakespeare's 
Heriry IV, Part I and Part II, the latter on May 7^ Chek- 
hov's Uncle Vanya, on May and Sophocles' CEdipus and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan's The Critic, on May 20. Of- 
fered under the local patronage of Theatre Incorporated 
for a 6 weeks' engagement in the Century Theatre. 

The Company 

Laiorence Olivier, Miles Malleson, Margaret Leighton, Sidney Tafler, 
Nicolette Bernard, David Kentish, Kenneth Edwards, Bryony Chapman, 
George Cooper, Max Brent, Ralph Richardson, Joyce Redman, Ena Bur- 
rill, Peter Copley, Michael Raghan, Robin Lloyd, William Monk, Diana 
Maddox, Joseph James, Jane Wenham, Nicholas Haimen, George Relph, 
Michael Warre, Harry Andrews, Cedi Winter, George Rose, Frank Dun- 
can, John Garley, William Squire, Brian Parker. 

Directors: John Burrell, Michel Saint-Denis, and Miles MaUeson, 


foR WEEKS before the company opened its local engage- 
ment, American theatregoers were to be observed congrat- 
ulating themselves that at last they would be privileged to 
hear actors with voices and diction which they could listen 
to for a change with rich satisfaction and pleasure, as if 
they themselves were all such purists in those directions 
that the speech of even a Harvard don was enough to drive 
them frantic. What we engaged here was, of course, the 
time-honored notion that English actors en masse are by 
nature uniformly so gifted in punctilious delivery and are 
so precise in diction and so scrupulous in pronunciation 
that any American actor seems in contrast an oaf with his 
mouth full of frogs’ legs Proven^ale. It may be Ocue that 
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many of our actOTS are pretty slovenly in such departments 
and often give the impression that the human mouth has 
been superseded as a locutionary organ by the nose. It is 
also true that a liberal portion of them appear to have stud- 
ied diction under an itinerant kidney tonic pitchman and 
pronunciation of the parts of the English language under 
some bush league umpire or fellow actor. But it is scarcely 
true that English actors are ever of such a purity of speech 
as would shame the toga oflE Cicero or that American actors 
on the other hand are invariably such slouches as would 
make the late Dutch Schultz seem in comparison a De- 
mosthenes. 

Americans are, however, not alone in a snobbish adher- 
ence to the idea. The English themselves are with them, 
and with trumpets. So ingrained is their prejudice in their 
own favor, indeed, that let an English actor like Maurice 
Evans abandon his native land and take up residence and 
citizenship in this benighted outpost and it is not long be- 
fore his former countrymen, who earlier admired him no 
end, conclude that they were miserably mistaken about 
him. I here speak from the record. A number of my very 
good English friends, among them several leading London 
theatrical lights, who some years ago considered Evans to 
be one of the bright hopes of their theatre, now that he is 
no longer one of them have looked at me with a conde- 
scending pity when I have ventured to speak well of him. 
“His speech, for just one thing,” they say, “has since he 
came over to your country gone to hell.” 

For one English actor like Richardson or Olivier in this 
Old Vic company, there are three or four whose sharply 
scissored speech and corrupt pronunciations are absurd 
and even slightly painful to any American ear practised 
beyond an appreciation of burlesque shows and mid-West- 
em stock companies. To the English ear, such speech and 
pronunciations are from habit and long usage naturally 
acceptable. They not only seem the quite correct thing but 
pass unnoticed, as certain outrageous attributes of our own 
seem and pass with us. But two wrongs do not make a 
right, and to any ear, whether British or American, that 
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puts accent and precision above tradition and chauvinism 
voices like these English which are barbered with steel 
clippers and pronunciations such as, in the present in- 
stance, “bargin,” “pawkit,” “rond,” etc., are anything but 
molasses-sweet. 

I hope that no one will be so foolish as to think that 
these animadversions proceed from either a natural or 
forced admiration of the American manner of things. Far 
from it, as anyone must know who has followed my opin- 
ions on the latter for a good many years. The English ac- 
tor, if not actress, at his best is in such matters usually su- 
perior to the American equivalent. But the theory that the 
average English actor invariably makes the ^average Amer- 
ican look like an illiterate should take a bad beating from 
anyone who appraised the bulk of this Old Vic company. 

The productions of the two parts of Henry IV with 
which the visitors made their bow were, furthermore, sec- 
ond-rate. If this was real ensemble acting, as I read in vari- 
ous local critical quarters it was, I do not know real ensem- 
ble acting when I see it and doubtless mistook what I have 
esteemed as real ensemble acting in, among others, the old 
Moscow Art Theatre company for something that was 
nothing of the kind. The direction of John Burrell was ad- 
ditionally open to considerable skepticism. It lent to the 
two plays, the first in particular, a pace frequently so halt- 
ing and a progression so languid that I, for one, longed at 
times even for a little of that excessive stage life all too de- 
plorably common to many American exhibits. Mr. Burrell, 
except for the street and tavern scenes in Part II, seemed 
to have sat the plays down at a table and to have had them 
confer with the actors. The result was to make them te- 
diously conversational. That he renounced arbitrary move- 
ment at the expense of dramatic sense was to his credit. 
Nothing is more preposterous than that kind of movement 
which is often so bewitching to our local audiences. But 
while the American theatrical conviction that ho one ever 
sits in a chair unless he is a king, a judge, or a paralytic, 
that drama is non-existent save the human corpus is on its 
legs and going somewhere, and that even comedy is like- 
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wise save maybe when a man and woman find themselves 
lying in a bed — while the conviction is responsible for 
one of our own gravest directorial faults, I still confess that 
I would not have minded a slight application of it to this 
Old Vic stage. 

The settings by Gower Parks, the majority of the cos- 
tumes by Roger Purse, and the lighting by John Sullivan 
contributed very little to the general picture. 

The relative highlight in both plays and in the second 
particularly was the Falstaff creation of Ralph Richard- 
son’s. While it is rather difiicult for any actor not to come 
off in the role in whichever of the several works it figures, 
as the ample records attest, Richardson brought to it, aside 
from the usual and recognizable bag of old tricks, certain 
qualities which other actors often have foiled to. Among 
these were a histrionic realization of its iimer childish na- 
ture, of its intrinsic contradictory emotional and mental 
facets, and of its paradoxical wit and stupidity at times op- 
erating in unison. Aside from this performance, a few scat- 
tered moments in Olivier’s Hotspur, and Joyce Redman’s 
Doll Tearsheet, I could not, however, with all my Ameri- 
can hospitality operating at full blast, see anything in the 
productions that merited the encomiums which had been 
meted out to them both in England and here. 

With Uncle Vanya, its third presentation, it became in- 
creasingly plain that the local admiration for the company 
was based not on its acting performances and stage produc- 
tions but on its high ideals and courageous enterprise. 
These, surely, were deserving of all the admiration that 
anyone could bestow upon them, and I was glad to join the 
crowd and contribute to the cheering. We have no similar 
organization in this country and it was good to know that 
somewhere in the world there was still one that had that 
much pride in the theatre, that much regard for the drama, 
and that much faith and determination. These excellent 
attributes should not, however, have blinded criticism, 
which properly is realistic and concerned only with the 
business directly in hand. It may and it assuredly does re- 
spect the qualities noted, but that respect is a side issue and 
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can have no bearing on any appraisal of actual perform- 
ance. It was thus that, while the critic fully appreciated the 
quality of ambition and resolve that animated the com- 
pany, he was perforce brought to dismiss it when he sat 
himself down to analyze its immediate achievements. 

In the case of the Chekhov play, the company’s perform- 
ance once again was sorely lacking and in fair truth on the 
whole not to be compared with that contributed to the lo- 
cal stage some years ago by the Broadway commercial pro- 
ducer, Jed Harris. The direction by Mr. Burrell was again 
amiss, so portentously extended, slow and pauseful that 
one got the feeling that O’NeiU’s five-hour Strange Inter- 
lude might handily have been played in toto between the 
reading of the lines. Mr. Burrell, furthermore, apparently 
has not learned that sound direction consists in establish- 
ing the essential temperament of such a play and its char- 
acters, thereupon abjuring a constant emphasis of it, and 
permitting an audience to sense it for itself without being 
beaten over the head with it. When, as here, he through- 
out the evening unrelievedly struck the note of the char- 
acters’ boredom, and amplified it with yawns and groans, 
the boredom naturally seeped out of the characters across 
the footlights into the auditorium. 

With the exception of Olivier’s Astrov and the attrac- 
tively pictorial Yelena of Margaret Leighton, the acting 
was further damaging to the play, which, being perhaps 
Chekhov’s weakest, has need of all the help it can get. 
Richardson’s Vanya was merely his Falstaff with a hang- 
over; Nicholas Hannen’s Professor, except for the longer 
whiskers, suggested Hedda’s Tesman as he might be played 
by George Jessel; the Telyegin of George Relph missed 
any real sense of the character; the Sonya of Joyce Redman, 
who shone as Doll Tearsheet the previous week, needed 
only a white nightgown and a flight of stairs to fit perfectly 
into Frances Hodgson Burnett; and the rest were just a lit- 
tle this side of nowhere. 

One observed that in this case, as in the two previous 
presentations, though the performances were by any repu- 
table critical standard not what they should have been. 
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they nevertheless were found highly acceptable by many 
on the peculiar ground that the roles’ incumbents were 
what is known in theatrical lingo as “versatile.” That is, 
that they were able to appear in various quite different 
parts in various quite different plays. While it is to be 
granted that such versatility is theatrically interesting, it is 
not, alas, always dramatically and critically satisfactory. It 
may be very entertaining to see an actor one night as Ti- 
mon of Athens, the night after as Gregers Werle and the 
night after that as Charley’s Aunt, but it may also and co- 
incidentally be a trifle disturbing to critical contemplation 
of him. There have been, true, actors who have been able 
to play a variety of roles with considerable skill, but their 
number has not been luxuriant. In the more usual run, 
the actor who is first-rate in one kind of role is something 
less than that in another and very considerably less than 
that in another still. 

Versatility, as it is called, is furthermore often that 
merely in a superficial sense; while it may extend to voice, 
carriage, manner and, above all, makeup, it fails to extend 
to inner character composition and inner spirit. As we gen- 
erally get it in the contemporary theatre, it amounts at 
bottom to little more, one suspects, than Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde played on separate evenings instead of on one. 
And it is much as Jekyll enthralls the groundlings when he 
slides behind the tall chair and emerges with whiskers and 
black court-plaster on his teeth and then as Hyde enthralls 
them all over again when he removes the whiskers and 
court-plaster that the majority of soi disant versatile actors 
operate to like ends. 

People, however, are generally inclined to be over-lib- 
eral and to make uncritical allowances in the instance of 
repertory companies. In the case of the stock companies 
that once flourished throughout the land the liberality and 
allowances went to such extremes, as oldsters will remem- 
ber, that some of the worst hams out of captivity — players 
like, say, Creston Clarke, Vaughan Glaser, Thurston Hall, 
Edmund Breese, et al. — actually came to be regarded as 
remarkable artists and the peers of Henry Irving and Ol- 
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iver Doud Byron simply on the score of their ability one 
week to walk erect as Virginius and the next with stooped 
shoulders and a limp as Shylock. This same liberality, 
founded on the belief that it is little short of miraculous 
that an actor can make himself look dijfferent on two suc- 
cessive appearances and genuinely miraculous if he can do 
it on three, undoubtedly extended to the Old Vic com- 
pany, though surely no invidious comparison with the 
aforesaid stock companies is intended. But, unless I am 
sadly mistaken, what this Old Vic troupe amounts to is lit- 
tle more than two variably talented and honest actors, 
Olivier and Richardson, surrounded by anything but a 
noteworthy group, and directed not too ably in stage set- 
tings which for the most part look as if they had come 
down from an old Benson provincial company. 

The actors’ pronunciations continued to grieve the sen- 
sitive ear. They should have been instructed out of such as 
"'cawnversation,” ''forist,” "‘melancully,” “climit,” ‘‘dawc- 
ter,” ''meegraine,” 'Imposseeble,” etc. The staging of the 
storm scene might also have profited by having the thun- 
der sound less as if Gene Krupa had taken over the busi- 
ness of Thor. And the old Constance Garnett translation 
of the play, stijQE with literality, might better have been re- 
placed by that of Rose Caylor. 

In extenuation of their disappointment over the per- 
formances of the company, some in the local theatregoing 
body alleged it to be due to too much advance ballyhooing 
and the consequent raising of too high expectations. This 
struck one as not only a pretty weak apology but, more, as 
unwitting criticism and reproof of the complainants. What 
ballyhooing there was was very much less that from outside 
sources than that which sprang from the snobbish psychol- 
ogy of the complainants themselves. These grunters are for 
the most part label lovers and, when it comes to the thea- 
tre, foreign label lovers in particular and English label lov- 
ers in double particular. Thus, in this case, the mere high 
and elegant sound of the label Old Vic was enough to in- 
duce in them preliminary ecstasies, quite as a decade be- 
fore the label D’Oyly Carte, though attached to a second- 
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rate English provincial touring company, persuaded them 
to similar anticipatory spasms. The Old Vic label, though 
borrowed at considerable distance from the Old Vic of an- 
other day and age, painted in their minds pictures of ma- 
jestic wonder in the same further way that the label Abbey 
Theatre, though affixed to an inferior company, some sea- 
sons ago took them in and subsequently rolled them on 
their backs. They are, these virgins, kith and kin to those 
who shelled out twenty-five dollars during the Prohibition 
period for a bottle of Scotch in the fond conviction that it 
must be the genuine article because the words ‘‘Very Old” 
appeared on the label, along with a woodcut of Macbeth. 

The English, unlike these fellow citizens of ours, are not 
such gulls when it comes to the theatre. They may in the 
past have licked their chops in advance over certain French 
companies that came to London, but in later years they 
have become realists from their fair isle’s equivalent of 
Missouri. They are willing to be shown, but they do not 
jump self-hypnotized to conclusions beforehand. Let an ac- 
tor or actress or company or playwright from America or 
France or Russia or anywhere else invite their attention 
and, while they will courteously provide it, they will still 
reserve their opinion until the facts are presented to them. 
It is not, certainly, that their opinion is always correct, but 
it at least is not arbitrarily predicated on any such syco- 
phancy as operates amongst our Froebelian genuflexibnists. 

That, despite the latter’s disappointment, some of tire 
Old Vic label glue stubbornly adhered to them was clearly 
demonstrated at the opening of the company’s third bill. 
Though improvement was critically noticeable and though 
the plays of the occasion, Sophocles’ CEdipus in the Yeats 
translation and Sheridan’s The Critic, got a better direc- 
tion deal from Michel Saint-Denis and Miles Malleson re- 
spectively than the previous exhibits had got from Burrell, 
the presentations, aside from Olivier’s worthy account of 
himself in both plays and interesting performances by Mr. 
Malleson and George Relph in the second, were of no es- 
pecial distinction. Without Olivier to spark them, they 
would have been largely run-of-the-mill. In the case of The 
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Critic j indeed, failure to visit the share* of cuts which were 
abruptly visited on the play within the play itself and 
which extended the Sheridan joke out of all proportion to 
the modern stage caused even Olivier and his several able 
colleagues to find the going difiicult. But so determined 
was the attending congregation in self-defense to minimize 
its disappointment in the aggregate and to justify itself for 
its adoration of label that it laboriously worked itself up, 
like a dollar cuckoo clock, to enough chirping of bravos to 
have sufficed Sophocles’ Greek theatre in its heyday or Sher- 
idan’s Drury Lane in its. 

Surveying the company, it becomes more or less plain 
that, for all its designation as a repertory acting troupe, it 
is built mainly around a star actor and that that actor is 
Olivier. In the five plays it showed us, Olivier was the star, 
in the Broadway sense, in all but one. Though Richardson 
was the star in that one, the second part of Henry IV ^ he 
played second fiddle to Hotspur in the first part, second 
fiddle to Astrov in Uncle Vanya, since the doctor’s role is 
theatrically much showier than the name role, third fiddle 
as Tiresias in CEdipus, and tenth fiddle as Lord Burleigh in 
The Critic to Mr. Puff. It was thus that, apart from Rich- 
ardson’s Falstaff in the second section of Henry, Olivier 
bore the standard of the company and that, without him, 
it would have tumbled to the ground. 

People, ever eager to see the best in repertory, are, how- 
ever, usually gohemouches in their quest of satisfying rea- 
sons. They found them here, they pleased themselves to 
think, in the circumstance that Olivier in the second part 
of Henry played the minor role of Shallow, that Richard- 
son played minor roles in CEdipus and The Critic, that 
Nicholas Hannen turned from King Henry to a Russian 
professor and then to a mere Greek chorus leader and a 
character in a burlesque show; and that other members of 
the troupe also played relatively important roles one night 
and markedly subsidiary the next. The gohemouches' ad- 
miration for the actors was based, however, not on the 
quality of their performances but rather, unless my guess 
is bad, on their likable willingness to play secondary or 
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tertiary roles or even lesser when they were asked to. The 
humble thereby inherited the earth, since it is well known 
from long experience of audiences that they will always 
mistake a show of modesty in an actor for an increased hid- 
den virtuosity and that, if an actor who has made a name 
for himself in, say, Shakespeare indicates that he is not en- 
amoured of himself by condescending to appear as the but- 
ler in a Pinero play, they will shower their respect and 
good-will on him, even if he drops the tray on Mrs. Tan- 
queray. 

While repeating that the company showed itself to much 
better advantage in its last two offerings, I still have the 
critical honor to believe that, ballyhoo or no ballyhoo, it is 
what I have hitherto described it as being, which is to say 
an only fairish troupe headed by the competent and com- 
mendable Olivier and the at times competent and com- 
mendable Richardson, along with a few serviceable sup- 
porting players, and on the whole nothing to set the 
Thames or the Hudson on fire. 

The pronunciations of the ensemble in the final exhib- 
its continued still to chafe the ear, among them such as 
“gawt,” "certin,** “markit,” ‘‘subjict,’' “heeyah,*^ “hatrid,*' 
“approachis,” ‘‘supportid,’* ‘‘prawfits,’’ ‘‘nawnsense,"' etc. 
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ON WHITMAN AVENUE. May 8, 1946 


A play by Maxine Wood. Produced by Canada Lee and 
Mark Marvin in association with George McLain for 148 
forced^ cut-rate performances in the Cort Theatre. 


Program 


Johnnie Tiuden Martin Miller 
Kate Thjden Ernestine Barrier 
Ed Tilden Will Geer 

Owen Bennett Richard Williams 
Gramp Bennett Augustus Smith 


WiNi Bennett 
Bernie Lund 
Aurie Anderson 
Cora Bennett 


Vivienne Baber 
Kenneth Terry ' 
Hilda Vaughni 
Abbie Mitchell 


Toni Tuden 
David Bennett 
Jeff Hale 
Belle Hall 
Walter Lund 
Ellen Lund 
Wilbur Reed 
Edna Reed 


Terry Wilson 
Canada Lee 
Philip Clarke 
Betty Greene Little 
Robert Simon 
Jean Cleveland 
Stephen Roberts 
Joanna Albus 


SYNOPSIS; The entire action of the play takes place in the Til- 
dens* home in Lawndale, a suburban development in the mid-W est. Act 
I. Scene 1. September, 1945, about 5 p,m. Scene 2. Dusk, a few hours 
later. Act XL Scene 1. Five days later, about 5 p.m. Scene 2. Late after- 
noon of the next day. 

Director: Margo Jones. 


Tjhe plea drama here again befell us, in this instance 
once again sternly arguing with us that we give the Ne- 
groes a very dirty deal, as if the Negroes and we did not al- 
ready sufficiently know it. The injunction was furthermore 
imparted in a play so poor that it is to be feared that the 
cut-rate audiences who attended were not much impressed 
with its truth, in fact, were waywardly inclined to specu- 
late whether this constant, indignant dramatic harping on 
the subject was possibly motivated somewhat less by right- 
eousness than by a feeling that it constituted sensational 
box-office material, which repetition of it has proved that 
it does not. 

The present author’s asperity was funneled through the 
plot of a Negro family which has been rented the upper 
floor of a house in a Mid-Western town by the liberal 
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daughter of a white family while the latter is away. The 
wrath of the white neighbors and the hostility of her sup- 
posedly liberal mother results in the eviction of the blacks, 
and sends them on their homeless, hopeless way. The writ- 
ing relied for force largely upon quotations from Walt 
Whitman (with for comedy relief a character’s inquiry 
“Does he live around here?”) , upon such stencils as ‘If 
one Negro comes, others will follow,” and upon such red- 
fire as “If men can fight and die together, they should be 
able to live in peace together” and “If a Negro can die for 
his country, he ought to be able to live in it.” The theatri- 
cal cards were further stacked by casting competent Negro 
actors in the black roles and indifferent white actors in the 
white. But the hoped for general effect missed not only be- 
cause of amateurish dramaturgy but because from long 
previous, experience an audience knew perfectly well in 
advance everything that was going to be said and was going 
to happen, even that when the small colored boy would 
proudly show the small white boy a toy airplane he had 
made, the latter would venomously throw it to the ground 
and stamp on it. 

The last year was a trying one for us theatrical plea- 
phobes. No sooner had we got one plea out of our ears 
than another was shoved into them. Foxhole In The Par- 
lor started the business with a plea for the exorcism of 
wars; The Private Life Of The Master Race kept it going 
with a plea against Nazism, which may be allowed to have 
been also slightly gratuitous; and Deep Are The Roots fol- 
lowed with a plea for justice to the Negro. The Assassin 
was then propelled at us with a plea that all good men 
stand shoulder to shoulder against the world’s political 
evils; Seven Mirrors belabored us with a plea that women 
join up with the men; and Skydrift beseeched us not to for- 
get the dead soldiers who had sacrificed themselves for us 
and, it now looks, for the rosy estate of Russia. The Rugged 
Path bombarded us with a plea against national compla- 
cency; State Of The Union had at us with one against 
power politics; and Strange Fruit, just to make certain that 
we had not missed the point in the case of Deep Are The 
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Roots, assailed us again with a plea for the equality of our 
black fellow nationals. Then A Young American, to make 
doubly certain we had not missed it in the instance of 
Strange Fruit, repeated it, as a little later on, to make triply 
certain, did Jeb. Dunnigan's Daughter for a slight change 
thereupon pleaded against the evils of capitalism; Antig- 
one pleaded, or thought it did, against dictatorships; Walk 
Hard returned to the misery of the Negro; and This, Too, 
Shall Pass pleaded against Semitic prejudice. It may be 
that you are the sort of person who likes nothing better 
when you go to the theatre than to listen to dramatized 
newspaper editorials and brochures of the various cause 
committees. If you are, go and have the time of your life. 
But as for me, I am afraid that I am a bird of another 
feather. Most such plays pall the pantaloons off me, and in 
the higher interests of dramatic culture I reserve my favor 
for the kind that do not heatedly argue a damned thing 
but calmly reserve their literary skill, their intelligence, 
their wit, and their educated emotion for the delineation 
not of tabloid hawkers and soapbox redheads but of God’s 
somewhat less vociferous and more impressive human 
beings. 

In this general regard, I feel toward the drama and play- 
wrights as W. S. Maugham feels toward the novel and nov- 
elists. Says he, “If readers wish to inform themselves of the ‘ 
pressing problems of the day they will do better to read, 
not novels, but the books that specifically deal with them. 
There 4s no reason why a novelist should be anything but a 
novelist. He should know a little about a great many 
things, but it is unnecessary, and sometimes even harmful, 
for him to be a specialist in any particular subject. The 
novelist need not eat a whole sheep to know what mutton 
tastes like; it is enough if he eats a chop. Then by the exer- 
cise of his imagination and his creative faculty he should 
be able to give you a very good idea of an Irish stew, but 
when on the strength of the chop he has eaten he goes on 
to give you his views on sheep raising, the wool industry 
and the political situation in Australia I think it is well to 
accept them with reserve. ... It is enough for a novelist 
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to be a good novelist. It is unnecessary for him to be a 
prophet, a preacher, a politician, or a leader of thought. 
Fiction is an art and the purpose of art is not to instruct, 
but to please. If in many quarters this is not acknowledged, 
I can only suppose it is because of the unfortunate impres- 
sion so widely held that there is something disreputable in 
pleasure. But that is stuff and nonsense. Pleasure is good. 
All pleasure is good.*’ 

Hallelujahl 
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SWAN SONG. May 15, 1946 

A TnelodToma by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur^ re- 
written from one called Crescendo by Ramon Romero and 
Harriett Hinsdale* Produced by John Clein for forced^ 
cut-rate performances in the Booth Theatre* 


Program 


Loxtisr Kubin Marianne Stewart 
XiTOGH Ivan Simpson 

Hbic Moobe Scott McKat/ 

Stella Hemingway Mary Servoss 
Victor Remezoff 

Michael Dalmatoff 
Stanislaus Kubin Theo Goetz 
Vera Novak Jacqueline Homer 
Leo Pollard David EUin 


Katya Kasia Orzazewski 

SisiER Agatha LerU Stengel 
Max Vonzell Harry Sothem 
Gustav Wexler Louis Sorin 
Oscar Muizenbauer Rand Elliot 
Ruth Trefon Barbara Ferny 
Dr. Cobbett Owen CoU 

Captain Bartow Arthur L* Sachs 
Nurse Mary Jones 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. The entire action takes place in the Long Is- 
land living-room of Stanislaus Kubin. Time: The present* Act 11. Scene 1. 
Three weeks later* Morning* Scene 2. That evening* Act III. Later that 
evening. 

Director: J(^seph Fevney. 


A 

jlJlS written by the original authors, the play, which 
closed after a brief road tryout, was a so-called psychologi- 
cal murder thriller that failed because, among other things, 
its thrill element, such as it was, was underwritten and un- 
promoted by its dialogue. In the revision by the Messrs. 
Hecht and MacArthur, it fails because, among other things, 
the dialogue is so overwritten that it unbuilds that same 
thrill element. There is so much talk, most of it of that 
pretentious flavor common to various Hollywood screen 
writers who return to playwriting, that it would mi n i m i z e 
the agitation naturally inherent in even the sixty-three 
murders by the late French Bluebeard, M. Marcel Petiot. 
Since in this case there is actually only one, and that com- 
mitted long before the play begins, the dramatic conse- 
quences may be appreciated. 
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The original play, which had also been shown on the 
West Coast in 1943, while a defaulting one, aimed simply 
at the story of an untalented and psychotic pianist who, suf- 
fering from a persecution complex, does away, first, with his 
sister pianist who seems to stand in his career’s path and, 
secondly, tries to do the same with a young girl whom his 
teacher has taiken under wing in place of him. The revision- 
ists, while sticking to the theme, have aimed rather at lift- 
ing the occasion into some size by loading it with materials 
gleaned from a drugstore “Dictionary Of Music And Musi- 
cians” and have made what might have been rewritten into 
an effective commercial thriller pompously ridiculous. 
Their dramaturgy, in addition, is of the kind whose expo- 
sition is expansive enough to substitute for a Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial, and their “plants” so profuse that the 
shop of Wadley and Smythe would not be sufficiently large 
to contain them. They further ventilate some philosophies 
of art apparently derived from the not always too scrupu- 
lously proof-read Haldeman-Julius five-cent little Blue 
Books, along with their now familiar and somewhat worn 
animadversions on critics, among the latter such sexual 
bombshells as “Critics are incapable of love or of being 
loved,” And they approach each of their exhibit’s potential 
thrill moments with so much dawdling preparation and so 
many stage directions to the switchboard electrician that 
when the moments come the effect is much like waiting 
impatiently for a provocative girl to show up for an ap- 
pointment and, after cooling one’s heels for an hour, hav- 
ing her grandmother show up in her place. 

MacArthur was once a talented writer, both in the mat- 
ter of the plays he collaborated on with Edward Sheldon, 
Sidney Howard and Hecht and in the short story form, as 
anyone who read such of his excellent tales as Rope will 
recall. And so, too, was Hecht. What has befallen MacAr- 
thur, I do not know; all that he has been able to accom- 
plish in later years has been a poor revision of a play, in 
collaboration with Hecht, retitled Ladies And Gentlemen, 
and an even poorer independent effort called Johnny On 
A Spot^ Hecht, in turn, as author in his early years of the 
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highly amusing comedy. The Egotist, and as co-author 
with MacArthur somewhat later of that best of all newspa- 
per farces. The Front Page, and that gay theatrical trav- 
esty, Twentieth Century, also made a position for himself 
in the theatre. Hollywood then lured him with its copious 
mazumas to the post of movie scenario writer. 

Time passed and, now rich, he deemed it meet to regain 
his lost pride in a return to his old love. He came back and 
wrote To Quito And Back, which had nothing of his for- 
mer talent in it and which failed both critically and com- 
mercially. He betook himself sadly to Hollywood once 
again, but presently the old urge was once more upon him. 
Again he came back and wrote Lily Of The Valley, which 
indicated even less of his former capacity and which failed 
in both directions even more signally. Then still again he 
returned to Hollywood and, still again full of scarlet in- 
dignation over his defeat, blaming everyone, including all 
the critics, save himself. But the old urge did not desert 
him, and yet once again he returned to write this Swan 
Song, which duly once again has failed and whose failure 
duly once again he charges to the same critics. 

What was it that Hollywood did and has done to Hecht, 
as it has done to many others like him? If at this point you 
expect from me an extended treatise embracing all the fa- 
miliar things from the corruption of too easy money to the 
false standards of the films and from the corruption of the 
Hollywood mind to the imposed surrender of artistic in- 
tegrity, you are doomed to disappointment, fortunately for 
you. I content myself rather with a single exhibit, itself 
both retroactively and presently illuminating enough, 
culled from the newspaper column of Mr. Sidney Skolsky, 
Hollywood’s eminent Boswell: 

Ben Hecht, who is now writing the picture, China Girl, has 
had his entire office redecorated to keep in the mood. Most 
writers’ offices at Twentieth Century-Fox are white with two 
overhanging lights. But not Hecht’s. His is remodeled to re- 
semble a Chinese den and is now a dark blue with bright red 
drapes. He has lights on the walls, and a small Oriental rug at 
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the foot of a red and overstufiEed chair. Also in the ofl&ce is a 
Chinese gong, which he uses when he wants to call his secre- 
tary. He does not use the ordinary buzzer but hits the gong 
with a tom-tom. The gong is near a flat Oriental table which 
he uses for a desk. It was after lunch time when I arrived but 
Hecht was having lunch in his den with a guest. For lunch he 
and his guest were having chop suey, Hecht eating his with 
chop-sticks. “I am trying to stay in the mood and period of my 
story,” explained Hecht. 

The leading role in Swan Song was occupied by a twelve- 
year-old girl whose ability to play the piano was confused 
by a number of the critics with general acting ability and 
who received such encomiums from them on the latter 
score as might have tickled the life out of Ada Rehan at 
the age of fifty. The critical phenomenon was not and is 
not new to the theatre world. Let an actress, young or old 
and however indifferent, be able to do some unexpected 
thing and many critics will peculiarly persuade themselves 
that the extra accomplishment is a guarantee of her histri- 
onic merit. We engaged the reaction so far back as 1909 
when a third-rate player named Leona Watson, who was 
never heard of afterwards, appeared in Edward Locke’s 
drama The Climax and, simply because she could sing, was 
endorsed as an actress of almost Bernhardt proportions. 
We engaged it again when, in a revival of the same play 
seventeen years later, another third-rate actress named 
Dorothy Francis, who similarly was never heard of after- 
wards, enjoyed the same critical rewards. And we have pe- 
riodically engaged it since then. If I were an actress who 
could not act, I should profit from such critical experience, 
learn how to play a xylophone, learn to play it while stand- 
ing on my head, learn to sing Tosti’s ‘"Goodbye” while in 
that position, and get such eulogies from the critics as 
would make Rachel, R^jane and Duse turn green with 
envy in their tombs. 
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ANNIE GET YOUR GUN. May i6, 1946 

A musical comedy by Herbert and Dorothy Fields, with 
music and lyrics by Irving Berlin. Produced by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 11 for the rest of the sea- 
son's performances in the Imperial Theatre. 

Program 


Lmus Boy Clifford Sales 

Little Girl Mary EUen Glass 
Chabue Davenport Marty May 


Daniel Nagrin 
Walter John 
CUff Dunstan 
Rob Taylor 
Bernard Griffin 
Jack Tierce 
Mary Grey 
Franca Baldwin 
Art Barnett 
Beau Tilden 
Lea Penman 


Iron Tail 
Yellow Foot 
Mac 

Cowboys 

Cowgirls 

Foster Wilson 
Coolie 
Dolly Tate 
Winnie Tate Betty Anne Nyman 
Tommy Keeler Kenny Bowers 
Frank Butler Ray Middleton 
Girl with Bouquet 

Katrina Van Oss 
Ethel Merman 
Nancy Jean Raah 
Camilla De Witt 
Marlene Cameron 
Bobby Hookey 
Don Liberto 
EUen Hanley 
Col. Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
WiUiam O^Neal 
Mrs. Little Horse Alma Ross 
Mrs. Black Tooth 

Elizabeth Malone 
Mrs. Yellow Foot NeUie Ranson 
Trainman John Garth III 


Annie Oakley 
Minnie 


Nellie 
Little Jake 
Harry 
Mary 


Waiter Leon Bibb 

Porter Clyde Turner 

Biding Mistress Lubov Roudenko 
Major Gordon IiIllte (Pawnee 
Bill) George Lipton 

Chief Situng Bull 

Harry BeUaver 
Mary Woodley 
Ostrid Lind 
Dorothy Richards 
Earl Sauvain 


Mabel 

Louise 

Nancy 

Andy Turner 
Clyde Smith 
John 
Freddie 
Wild Horse 


Victor Clarke 
Rob Taylor 
Robert Dixon 
Daniel Nagrin 


Pawnee s Messenger Walter John 
Mr. Schuyler Adams 

Don Liberto 
Mrs. Schuyler Adams 

Dorothy Richards 
Dr. Percy Ferguson 

Bernard Griffin 
Mrs. Percy Ferguson 

MariettaVore 
Debutante Ruth Vrana 

Mr. Ernest Henderson 

Art Barnett 

Mrs. Ernest Henderson 

Truly Barbara 
Sylvia Potter-Porter 

Marjorie Crossland 
Mr. Clay Rob Taylor 

Mr. Lockwood Fred Rivett 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. The Wilson House, a summer hotel on 
the outskirts of Cincinnati, Ohio, July. Scene 2. A PuUman parlor in an 
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overland steam train. Six weeks later. Scene 3. The Fair Grounds at 
Minneapolis, Mirm, A few days later. Scene 3a. The arena of the Big 
Tent, Scene 4. A dressing-room tent. The same day. Scene 5. The arena 
of the Big Tent, Later that night. Act II. Scene 1. The deck of a cattle 
boat. Eight months later. Scene 2. Ballroom of the Hotel Brevoort, The 
next night. Scene 3. Aboard a ferry, Enroute to Govemo/s Island, Next 
morning. Scene 4. Govemo/s Island, Near the Fort, Immediately follow^ 
ing. 

Director: Joshua Logan, 


T 

Xhe world in the last century has enjoyed (if that is not 
too strong a word) a number of proficient dramatic critics 
and the critics have no doubt surely enjoyed (if that is not 
too weak a word) themselves. But there have been, as al- 
ways there will be, certain occasions when their pleasure 
has been considerably qualified. Those occasions have 
been when duty has compelled them to review musical 
shows. The shows may at times have amused them greatly, 
but the business of reviewing them in a manner to inter- 
est not only themselves but, more importandy, their read- 
ers has become in repetition so onerous that the very an- 
ticipation of the chore hats rid seeing even the better shows 
of much of their cheer and stimulation. In the beginning, 
when a critic has just embarked on his career, the thing is 
easy, that is, if he has any natural gift for his job. He can 
approach the subject with some originality, brio and fresh- 
ness. But, as the years pass and show after show comes un- 
der his pen, his novelty of approach and expression, and 
with it any lift and bounce, becomes dissipated in the fog 
of most of the shows’ general sameness^ Bven the best crit- 
ics soon bog down under the strain. The lesser, of course, 
tumble by the wayside long before. 

For one critic who knows enough about music relevantly 
to distinguish between, say, Gershwin’s “Rhapsody In 
Blue’’ and Saint-Saens’ “Samson and Delilah’’ and is hence 
able to write something a little more piquant about the 
shows, there are a dozen who mechanically drone such de- 
scriptives as “melodious,’’ “Ulting” and “catchy” about a 
score and leave readers wondering if their reviews are not 
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written in bulk and with spaces simply to be filled in with 
the composers’ names. And for one who knows anything 
about the art of the dance beyond a rapt appreciation of 
tap dancers who can cross their feet without falling down 
there are another dozen who are lost when they try to go 
farther than the accepted reviewing pattern with its “spir- 
ited dancing,” “graceful choreography,” and “lively en- 
semble numbers.” 

There is even more trouble. Since four out of every five 
shows are basically as alike as so many peas and later day 
romantic historical novels, and since the music in them is 
often that in name only and the dancing confined mostly to 
third-rate ballets, neo-Ned Wayburn chorus routines and 
the aforesaid tapping, there is no place for even the better 
reviewer to exercise his critical faculties and, like the lesser, 
he has to parrot what remains the same old stuff. If he has 
any respect for himself, he can not fill space in telling the 
show’s plot, since that is all too plainly the refuge of the 
lazy and cheating critic and since the plot frequently is at 
bottom largely the same as in other shows and, even when 
a bit different, not worth telling anyway. 

What is left to the poor fellow? He can not get away 
with a mere statement of his opinion that the show is good, 
or bad, or medium, and stop there. He has space to fill and 
fill it he must. If he is handy with the language and has a 
knack for mot and phrase, he may rewrite the old, familiar 
reviews in a fashion that makes them superficially decep- 
tive, at least to such readers as can not see through the 
dodge. He may even on rare occasions, when the liquor has 
been unwontedly inspirational, be seized with a fresh idea 
or two. But in the general run he is a helpless stereotype, 
fit only to be read by half-wits and other despairful and 
comfort-seeking critics. 

Having written at lezist a thousand reviews of musicals 
during the long course of my critical operations, I accord- 
ingly find myself in the present case in the usual predica- 
ment. While the show is an over-all amusing one, its music 
is scarcely of the species that provides one with any oppor- 
tunity to be either instructive or entertaining in a musico- 
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logical direction, and its dancing, including the tap num- 
bers, follows so closely the established patterns that it 
similarly opens up no avenue for a parade of such choreo- 
graphic wisdom as one may possess. I therefore content my- 
self with suggesting merely the plot’s skeleton: the love of 
Annie Oakley, the crack rifle-shot of the old Buffalo Bill 
show, for Frank Butler, the crack rifle-shot of the old Paw- 
nee Bill show, and their eventual confluence when the two 
shows that have had equally hard sledding merge; along 
with the information that Ethel Merman and Ray Middle- 
ton are first-rate in the leading roles; that, while the book 
is hardly notable for any wit, it has at least the color of dis- 
tance and traces of incidental humor; that Jo Mielziner’s 
settings and Lucinda Ballard’s costumes, if not Helen Ta- 
miris’ dance arrangements, contribute pleasantly to the 
stage picture; and that several of Irving Berlin’s lyrics — 
his tunes are below par — enjoy a measure of acceptable 
waggishness, notably '‘Show Business,” “Who Do You 
Love, I Hope?,” and “They Say It’s Wonderful.” Among 
the other better items is the droll Sitting Bull of Harry 
Bellaver whose one rule, he sternly grunts, is never to in- 
vest a cent in show business and who is miserably down- 
cast that he can’t raise any crops on his land because it is so 
full of oil. 
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COME MARCHING HOME. MAY i8, 1946 


A play by Robert Anderson, Produced by the Blackfriars' 
Guild for 23 performances in the Blackfriars' Theatre, 


Program 


Robert Hughes Rohert Fierman 
Sarah Eleven Jean Lovelace 
Professor Cunningham 

Edwin C. Hugh 
Mrs. Comstock Florence Brown 
Antoinette Bosworth 

Inge Adams 


John Bosworth Clark Howat 
Joe Zaccanino 

Thomas Q, Monahan 
Mrs. Bosworth, Sr. 

Florence Pendleton 
Chester Powell James Rafferty 
Ur, Belmont Frarik Ford 


SYNOPSIS: The action of the play takes place in the living-room 
of the Bosworths* cottage just outside a small eastern city. The time is 
the present. Act I. Scene 1. Late afternoon of an autumn day. Scene 2. 
Later the same evening. Act 11. Scene 1. Morning some time later. Scene 
2. After dinner two weeks later. Act HI. Scene 1. After lunch the next 
day. Scene 2. Early the same evening. 

Director: Dennis Gurney. 


Jt^ETURNED SERVICEMEN, o£ whom Mr. Andersoii is one, 
seem determined, and understandably, to write plays about 
themselves and their kind. The plays are usually o£ two 
sorts: (a) those in which the protagonist upon his return 
in the flesh seeks to orient and re-establish himself and 
finds to his disgust that conditions, despite the war, have 
not only not improved but deteriorSted and that the forces 
of evil are still operating in the land; and {b) those in 
which he returns as a uniformed ghost and finds much the 
same thing or, if the playwright thinks he can ultimately 
persuade a producer to hire a little ofE-stage music, learns 
wistfully that life is for the living and that, though his old 
friends remember him with affection, he must be content 
to remain a spook. The present author’s play falls into the 
first group. Its story, broadly reminiscent of State Of The 
Union and its stems in the bygone Broadhurst-Belasco pe- 
riod, is about a returned naval ofiftcer who is reluctantly in- 
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duced to run for the office of State senator, who encoun- 
ters bitter opposition from the local corrupt political 
machine, whose original reluctance changes to grim deter- 
mination when the machine employs various foul tactics 
against him, who is deserted even by those who have been 
his supporters on the ground that his ideals do not impress 
them as being sufficiently pragmatic, but who, though 
faced by certain defeat, remains in the race with the prom- 
ise that, come what may, they have not heard the last of 
him and that he will persevere in future campaigns until 
he has awakened the public to the need for clean politics. 

The play, while hot with honest conviction, misses by 
virtue of its rabble-rouser writing and its author’s inability 
to make its theme proceed naturally from his characters. 
It is the author rather than the latter who seems to occupy 
the stage. The net result is consequently much less drama 
than a forum harangue. 

The play won first prize in the previous year’s competi- 
tion sponsored by the National Theatre Conference for 
overseas servicemen. In a letter to me before it opened, 
Mr. Anderson observed, ‘'The war took me out of the rut 
of academic life and sent me to the far corners of the earth. 
I persisted with my playwriting, however, and in 1944 
wrote this play. At that time I thought that I was being 
most daring to write a post-war play, but I should have 
known that a nation which buys its morning papers the 
night before and its Monday magazines the preceding 
Thursday would be tired of the post-war theme before the 
war was over.” 

Unfortunately for his play, Mr. Anderson was right. 
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AROUND THE WORLD. May 31, 1946 

A musical extravaganza^ based on Jules Verne's Around 
The World In Eighty Days, by Orson Welles^ with music 
and lyrics by Cole Porter. Produced by Mercury Produc- 
tions for 74 performances in the Adelphi Theatre. 

Cast 

Orson Welles, Arthur Margetson, Mary Healy, Julie Warren, Larry Lau- 
rence, Victoria Cordova, Brainerd Duffield, Guy SpauU, Jack Pitchon, 
Nathan Baker, Myron Spefh, Gordon West, Genevieve Sauris, Stefan 
Schnabel, Bernard Savage, Billy Howell, Bruce Cartwright, Dorothy 
Bird, Lucas Aco, Eddy Di Genova, Victor Savidge, Stanley Turner, Spen- 
cer James, Arthur Cohen, and Ph£l King. 

Director: Orson WeUes. 


If A PRODUCER WANTS to lend a suggestion of reasonable 
continuity to some such succession of dissociated vaude- 
ville acts as a trained Russian bear, an Egyptian hoochie- 
coochie dancer and a pair of Irish comedians who spill po- 
tato soup over each other, and wants to get away with 
charging six dollars instead of the old Palace two, I sup- 
pose that recourse to Verne’s familiar travelogue scheme is 
one way out. Not only does it without further strain on 
his imagination automatically provide the necessary vari- 
ety of scenes to fit the acts, but it provides also that elemen- 
tal pursuit business which has been a steady meal-ticket 
for the movies since the remote days of D. W. Griffith and 
which periodically has fascinated even the theatre trade 
since the remoter days of Lincoln J. Carter. Mr. Welles 
here laid hold of the scheme for a show which, though it 
did not contain the Russian bear and the Irish comedians, 
contained not only the Egyptian belly-shaker but almost 
everything else from Japanese circus acrobats and an ele- 
phant to the Indian rope trick and the flying eagle out of 
Edwin Arden’s old melodrama. The Eagle's Nest. So much 
of my memory as survives the potpourri reflects that 
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about the only thing he failed to include was Blanche 
Yurka. 

Years ago, the dramatic critic on the old New York Eve- 
ning Post was an elderly Englishman named J. Ranken 
Towse. Mr. Towse was famous for three things. Whatever 
the play he was reviewing, whether by Shakespeare, Ibsen 
or some Broadway pigeon-feeder, he seldom neglected to 
work in an affectionate reference to Sadler’s Wells, where 
irumor had it that in youth he had once proudly carried a 
spear. Secondly, he confected the most voluminous daily 
reviews ever heard of in cosmic journalism, often expend- 
ing five thousand words on some flea-bite which his critical 
contemporaries properly dismissed with four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty less. And, thirdly, he was so great 
a virtuoso of the on-the-one-hand-but-then-on-the-other- 
hand school of criticism that nine times out of ten no one, 
doubtless including himself, could make head or tail of 
just where he stood. 

In the present case, I fear that my name must be, in at 
least one direction, Towse, Jr. On the one hand, this 
Around The World did not come off, but then on the 
other hand it did. It was amusing, and it was not amusing. 
It entertained, and it did not entertain. Disentangling one’s 
reactions was a confounding exercise. One moment one 
was humored and the next one wasn’t. What the show 
seemed to amount to was essentially the Around The 
World In Eighty Days which was produced in Niblo’s Gar- 
den sixty-one years before and here embroidered with the 
moving pictures, sliding platforms, loud speakers, etc., 
which Piscator employed in his Hoppla, Wir Leben! in the 
pre-Hitler theatre of Berlin, and with the spoof vouchsafed 
the beer-and-pretzel melodramas by Christopher Morley in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and by John Krimsky in a Manhat- 
tan side-street boozehall back in the Coolidge and Hoover 
eras. Emerging from it all was a kind of transplanted 
Drury Lane Christmas season show for Olsen and John- 
son’s children. If you dressed yourself in an Eton collar, it 
was some mild fun. If you didn’t, it probably all seemed 
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something like the Old Vic’s Uncle Vanya with tunes by 
Cole Porter. 

Welles, whatever wjis going on behind him at the hands 
of the fifty-five stagehands, upon whom the show with its 
ceaseless shifting of scenery and wealth of properties im- 
posed a job to stagger five hundred and fifty-five multipo- 
tent beavers, was the occasion’s mainstay. He was on the 
stage so continuously that the excessive star role in Dream 
Girl seemed in comparison a mere walk-on. When he was 
not in one fantastic disguise he was in another, and when 
he was in propria persona he was in operation with a rapid- 
fire magic act that in ten minutes dispersed more amazing 
appearing and disappearing tricks than Herrmann, Kellar 
and Thurston retailed in their combined careers. He was 
Fregoli, De Vries, Ching Ling Foo, Louis B. Mayer and 
Welles rolled into one. The rolling was good; it was only a 
pity that the Bull Durham was not more plentiful. 

Being in the critical tobacco business, I suggest to him 
a possibly wiser course for him to have pursued. If he 
wished to build a show around any such wildly diversified 
series of acts and dance numbers — Arabian, Indian, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, English, American, etc. — he might better 
than resorting to the stale Verne plan have adopted one of 
the best revue notions that the theatre has experienced, to 
wit, that which the illustrious and witty Rip utilized at the 
Marigny in Paris some twenty-five or so years ago. It would 
have served his purposes handsomely. Wp’s idea was of a 
young man and his sweetheart who quarrel and part. The 
young man, in a desperate effort to forget her, takes off on 
a trip ’round the world which brings him to all the coun- 
tries to which Verne brought Phileas Fogg. In each land 
he determinedly seeks in the arms of a fair young woman 
banishment from memory of the picture of the girl he left 
behind. But each and every girl is that same girl in other 
complexion, hair-do, and costume. 

The Porter song numbers, below his earlier level, fell 
mainly into two categories: (a) the “Should I Tell You I 
Love You?” kind which customarily generate a mutual 
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amorous reaction in the hands of the sentimental male and 
female of the species; and (b) the travesty ‘‘Wherever 
They Fly The Flag Of Old England’’ kind which have 
shown up for some years now whenever a group of ambi- 
tious amateurs succeed in raising a few thousand dollars 
and put on what they describe as a musical satire which 
they fondly imagine will pale the memories of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 
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SECOND BEST BED. June 3, 1946 


A comedy by AT. Richard Nash. Produced by Ruth Chat- 
terton and John Huntington for 8 performances in the 
Barrymore Theatre. 

Progham 


Baixai> Seller 

Richard Dyer-Rennet 
Nells Garris Elizabeth Eustis 
Fenny Brushell Peter Boyne 
Yorick Ralph CuUinan 

Anne Hathaway Shakespeare 

Ruth Chatterton 
Lewis Poggs Ralph Forbes 

Squire Simon Lummle 

Richard Temple 

SYNOPSIS: The entire action of the play takes place in the com- 
bination **main room** and *"parlor** in Anne Hathatoays cottage, S/iot- 
tery, parish of old Stratford-on-Avon, county of Warwickshire. Act I. 
A day in early June. Mid-moming. Act 11 . The next day. Toward night- 
fall. Act III. Early the next morning. 

Time: The beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Directors: Ruth ChcOterton and N. Richard Nash. 


The Beadle Max Stamm 

Will Shakespeare Barry Thomson 
Master Yarrow John McKee 
Farmer Legge Jefferson Coates 
Michael, The Tavern Keeper 

Ralph Sumpter 
Harelip Ben John Gay 


JjIxcept for an attractive stage setting by Motley, the ex- 
hibit enjoyed all the attributes of an unembalmed corpse, 
including the olfactory consequences of decomposition and 
the desirability of prompt interment, and lacking only 
mourners. This came as no surprise to anyone in the audi- 
ence who had got wind of matters from Chicago, where the 
remains had been briefly laid out before shipping to New 
York and where critical groans had assumed a volume 
scarcely matched since the soiled zombie called Maid In 
The Ozarks persisted in walking the night despite any- 
thing Ashton Stevens, Claudia Cassidy and their col- 
leagues could do about it. 

There are some plays so bad in all departments — writ- 
ing, acting, direction, etc., — that criticism is left nothing 
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to do but to throw up its hands. It is always possible, of 
course, to make funny faces at their expense, or to bring 
out the usual less funny allusions to the more puissant 
brands of cheeses, or to get nasty about the whole thing 
and compose obituaries in the form of Black Hand circu- 
lars. Or, yet again, if one is in unwontedly witty trim, to 
write pieces which, while amusing, are akin to throwing 
custard pies at hearses. But Mr. Nash’s effort proved to be 
so soporific while one was in attendance upon it that all 
recollection of it seemed to vanish when one got out, in a 
hurry, of the theatre. 

As much of it as I can remember seems to have been a 
gravelled French farce-comedy by a Hollywood movie sce- 
nario writer with Gaston and Fifi renamed Shakespeare 
and Anne Hathaway. Gaston Shakespeare comes back from 
his London triumphs to enjoy a little connubial bliss with 
Fifi Hathaway, finds that her fancy has turned in his ab- 
sence to one Alphonse Poggs, and sets about discrediting 
Alphonse and achieving the amatory purpose of his visit. 
The setting about is orchestrated largely to quoting, for no 
pertinent reason, lines from his well-known plays, getting 
drunk, carrying on with a lewd country wench to make his 
wife jealous, and being cracked over the head for his (and 
the audience’s) pains with various articles of crockery. 
The acting did nothing to alleviate the untoward circum- 
stances, that of Barry Thomson as Shakespeare being of an 
especially azotic nature. 

The first performance was marked by a particularly 
heavy dose of that spurious physical effervescence which 
actors so frequently indulge themselves in on opening 
nights. The stage on these occasions bursts with such ani- 
mal spirits as would embarrass a well-stocked zoo. It is ap- 
parently the conviction of the players that the wholesale 
exuberance will induce a reciprocal wholesale response in 
the audience and that the latter will be stimulated beyond 
all bounds by it. The more usual effect is to depress and 
weary it from the contemplation of a stage full of actors 
idiotically conducting themselves like frisky colts in a bar- 
ren pasture. 
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THE DANCER. June 5, 1946 

A murder melodrama by Milton Lewis and Julian Funt. 
Produced by George Abbott for 5 performances in the 
Biltmore Theatre, 


Program 


Henry Wilkcns Edgar Kent 
Aubrey Stewart 

Colin Keith- Johnston 
The Inspector Luis Van Rooten 


Sergei Krainine Anton Dolin 
Madeline Krainine Bethel Leslie 
Catherine Krainine Helen Flint 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action takes place between 8:30 and 11 
pjm., in the living-room of Aubrey Stewart^s house in present-day Paris, 
and is continuous save for a lapse of ten minutes between Acts 11 and ILL 
There are two intermissions. 

Director: Everett Sloane, 


In theatrical parlance, a fright-wig is a headpiece, cus- 
tomarily worn by male Negro servants in haunted houses 
or burlesque comedians, which upon the latter’s respective 
contact with a skeleton dangling in a closet or a couple of 
stagehands enclosed in a lion’s skin, stands on end when its 
terrified wearer pulls a string. Very popular twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, it gradually lost favor with audiences and 
was relegated to the movies, where it has since flourished 
in sub-B pictures in which the moment the screen shows a 
dark passage-way containing a suit of armor the customers 
may remain contentfully assured that it will not be long 
before the armor will suddenly move and one Ethiopian or 
jmother will be operating the coiffure. 

The Messrs. Lewis’ and Funt’s exhibit may be described 
as fright-wig melodrama. Like that contraption, its string 
is so visible and its modus operandi so mechanical that any 
hair-raising qualities the authors hoped for are confined to 
the obvious dramaturgical peruke and fail to extend to the 
spectators. 

Plainly inspired by certain elements in the story of Ni- 
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j insky, the dido takes place in a set of scenery described as 
a room in a house in Paris which, with its bluish lighting 
and ostentatiously bolted doors, somewhat more closely re- 
sembles a West Fifties Prohibition era speakeasy. The 
speakeasy is tenanted by a lunatic Russian ballet dancer 
named Sergei and an English art connoisseur, one Aubrey, 
who is his abnormal crony. Before the curtain rises, the 
usual prostitute who is always found murdered in such 
plays is again duly found near the house, and suspicion 
falls upon the dancer. Just what he was up to with the lady 
is a little hard to make out, since he is presented as a mo- 
rose physical wreck who is able only at rare intervals to 
dredge himself up from his chair. It seems, however, that 
what drove him insane in the first place was his wife’s ava- 
rice and that anyone who now mentions money to him up- 
sets him considerably more than it does Mik^ Todd. The 
audience is accordingly not too much surprised when his 
wife comes back in the second act after a long separation, 
seeks to extract from him the whereabouts of his safe de- 
posit box, and makes him so mad that he fortifies himself 
with a drink, leaps out of his chair like Harpo Marx, twirls 
an indigant pirouette, grabs her, and cracks her spine. 
Nor is it perceptibly more surprised when in the next act 
he suspects friend Aubrey of being equally interested in 
the box, again works up his Dutch courage with a copious 
snifter, leaps out of the chair like Joan McCracken, in- 
dulges in an even more outraged pirouette, grabs him, and 
visits the same attention upon him. While all this is going 
on, a French police inspector intermittently wanders in 
and out making knowing faces but somehow doing noth- 
ing to prevent Sergei from his mortal chiropractic. Further 
involved in the proceedings are Sergei’s young daughter 
who wishes to get married but fears that she may have in- 
herited papa’s eccentricities and one of those sinister but- 
lers who could not get a job in real life butling at Danne- 
mora. 

The art-work is the product of two boys from Holly- 
wood and hence understandable. It will doubtless pres- 
ently find its way back to where it came from and, with its 
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abnormal sex element eliminated, will in due course be 
seen on the screens o£ those neighborhood parlors which 
are devoted largely to first-rate murders written by second- 
rate movie writers for third-rate films. If the boys in ques- 
tion had had any knowledge of drama they would have 
appreciated that hardly the best way to fashion any such 
thriller is to explain away everything at the start and then 
occupy the rest of the evening successively twisting the 
necks of actors. The result, they would have known, would 
be less audience chills than audience chilliness. The best 
thrillers seem to be those which forego wholesale killings 
and concern themselves with a single slaughter. Unless 
they are written by experts, those which involve a reper- 
toire find the cumulative effect is much less nervous sus- 
pense than travesty. It takes a very dexterous playwright 
seriously to murder a number of characters and restrain 
his audience from thinking that it is at a botched revival 
of Arsenic And Old JLace, 

The stage direction once again pursued the fantastic 
idea that if you pace an unstimulating thriller very slowly 
it will achieve an ominous quality that is otherwise no- 
where in it. The acting, except for Luis Van Rooten’s Gal- 
lic sleuth, which at least had an air about it, was of a 
first-day-rehearsal quality. Only Paul Bowles’ musical ac- 
companiment captured the glowering mood that most of 
those associated with the play failed to. 
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ICETIME. June 20, 1946 

A skating spectacle with tunes and lyrics by Jimmy Little- 
field and John Fortis. Produced by Sonja Henie and Ar- 
thur M. Wirtz for 40^ performances in the Center Theatre, 

Principals 

Joan Hyldoft, Freddie TrenHer, the Bruises, die Brandt sisters, Florence 
and Bob Ballard, Grace and Slagle, Jackie Reese, Fritz Deidi, Jimmy 
Caesar, Claire Dalton, Paul Castle, Patrick Kazda, and Buck Pennington. 
Director: Catherine Littlefield, 


A 

xA YEAR OR SO AGO, I predicted that the public would 
soon become satiated with these endless ice-skating shows 
and as a testimonial to my clairvoyant acumen they not 
only proceeded to continue apace but flourished even more 
widely and handsomely than ever before. This only goes to 
prove many things: all of them, to wit, that a critic should 
not attribute to the public whatever surfeit he personally 
may feel in the matter of entertainment, since that way 
may lie meritorious criticism but also boomerang review- 
ing, and on the nose. 

The present show is largely a cheap duplication of the 
several that preceded it, the details of which may be found 
in the earlier volumes of these annals. Totally lacking in 
imagination, it repeats everything in the antecedent ex- 
hibits in even less attractive costumes and against even less 
sightly scenic cut-outs. What it all amounts to is a combi- 
nation of old Rockettes dance numbers and a dialogueless 
version of some such turkey musical as The Girl From 
Nantucket, on skates. In other words, with its monotony 
of rhythms, metronomic refrigeration. Rhythm thus repet- 
itive, save apparently in the case of ice show devotees, be- 
comes identified with the medieval torture of uninter- 
rupted drops of water on the victim’s head. 

Such numbers as “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,’’ with 
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its little Mary, Butterfly, Cat, Rabbit and Bee; “Old King 
Cole,” with its three Fiddlers, one a dwarf; and “Candy 
Fairy,” with its little blonde heroine asleep under a Christ- 
mas tree and with her dream coming to life, are evidently 
designed for the raptures of children. Children must be 
very backward these days if their reactions are what the 
producers expect. 

The aesthetic enthusiasm of the adults in the opening 
night audience reached its highest points at the spectacle 
of a male skater turning a somersault and at that of a fe- 
male skater whirling rapidly ’round ten times. 
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TIDBITS OF 1946. July 8, 1946 

A vaudeville show, with sketches by Sam Locke, credited 
to the Youth Theatre Group. Produced by Arthur Klein 
in association with Henry Schumer for 8 performances in 
the Plymouth Theatre. 

Principals 

Joey Faye, Muriel Gaines, Lee Trent, Josef Marais and Miranda, Car- 
men and Rolando, Eddy Manson, Robert Marshall, Joshua Shelley, Jo- 
sephine Boyer, Jack Diamond, the Debonairs, and the Mack Triplets. 
Director: Arthur Klein. 


T 

JLhe show originated with a group of amateurs who dis- 
played themselves in it three months earlier in the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza hotel. Taken over by the Messrs. Klein and Schu- 
mer and recharged with several professional performers, it 
was trustfully brought to Broadway. Just what it was doing 
on Broadway was a puzzle to anyone who did not stop to 
reflect on the numerous similar inconcoctions that have 
frequently assailed that area. Wholly devoid of merit, it of- 
fered once again, and in inferior form, such routine vaude- 
ville numbers as the travesty ballet dancer, the harmonica 
player, the singing sister trio, the South American couple 
in samba and rhumba dances, the male “operatic’’ vocal- 
ist, the colored female chirper of suggestive ditties, and the 
colored hoofers. Also, several inoperative sketches, includ- 
ing the one in the psychiatrist’s office, the one about the 
Congressman who tries to get into Heaven, and the hoary 
Flugle Street burlesque skit. Lee Trent, the master of cer- 
emonies, appeared before the curtain at intervals and face- 
tiously deplored and apologized for the doings. Had he 
played straight, this critique would have been superfluous* 
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MAID IN THE OZARKS. July 15, 1946 


A play by Claire Parrish, Produced by Jules Pfeiffer for 102: 
performances in the Belasco Theatre. 


Program: 


Gram Calhount Eroil Hart 

Thad Calhoun Larry Sherman 
Mohawk Jack Mathiesen 

Bart Calvert John Connor 
Lydia Tolliver Johnee Williams 
Temple Calhoun Jon Dawson 


Frances Tolliver 

Gloria Humphreys^ 
Cypress Young Burman BodeX 
Amy Young Evelyn Wells Fargo- 
Daisy Belle Cecile De Lucas 

Miss Bleeker MarceUe Gaudel 


SYNOFSIS: Act I. Scene 1 . A hrte spring afternoon. Scene 2 . Very 
early the next morning. Act II. A month has passed. Late afternoon. Act 
III. The same day, A half ’•hour later. 

The scene is the kitchen of the Calhoun home in the OTUirk Moun^ 
tains in northwestern Arkansas. 

Director; Not specified. 


T 

iHREE YEARS AGO, a Cabaret in Baltimore, Maryland, 
called The Oasis, advertised its star entertainer and show 
as follows: 

Willie Gray, our broken-down master of ceremonies, has just 
completed another year in this menagerie. It's his sixteenth and 
that's some sort of record as so-called night club entertainers 
go. His worn-out gags are so terrible they make you laugh in 
spite of yourself and the awful show he paces is enough to drive 
you nuts. That's really what we're after, so everybody's happy. 
Slum on down tonight. 

The Oasis, I am informed, packed them in. 

The prosperous device is, of course, nothing new. It was 
used in the theatre, as everyone recalls, in the case of the 
celebrated Cherry Sisters. It was also used long before that 
in the case of one George Jones, known as the Count Jo- 
annes, who had to play his Romeo behind a net but who, 
according to Robert Grau, that entertaining historian. 
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“was able to reap the financial reward that many great ac- 
tors of his time were denied.” “Jones,” continues Mr. 
Grau, somewhat paradoxically, “was not a bad actor, but 
it was impossible to hear a word he said.” Yet thousands 
were brought by capricious advertising to crowd the the- 
atre in which he played and had the time of their lives 
making noises at not only his Romeo but his Hamlet. It 
was further used, with equal success, in the cases of ama- 
teur nights and get-the-hook vaudeville. But it has been 
overlooked by producers in later years and it remained for 
the sponsor of this cheese-strudel to resuscitate it and to at- 
tract the numerous fowl who sadistically revel in such 
sports as dropping paper bags filled with water on the 
heads of Italian organ grinders and throwing beer bottles 
at female baseball teams. 

The aforesaid sponsor, one Pfeiffer, advertised his show 
as something that the critics would declare the worst in 
history; observed that “We cater only to classy people — 
everybody in the audience must wear shoes”; stated that 
he had bought the costumes from the Salvation Army for 
one hundred and fifty dollars; allowed that any kind of 
actors, however bad, could play it — “I could go out and 
pick ’em right off the street”; boasted that its toul produc- 
tion cost was not more than seven hundred dollars; and 
proclaimed that “It isn’t art, but it sure is sexy, and we 
don’t care about anything except continuing to make 
money.” 

There have been some peculiar exhibits, but few more 
peculiar. Purporting to be a study of Arkansas hillbilly 
life as seen through the eyes of a city waitress who comes to 
the Ozark country with her indigenous fianc6, its first act 
is devoted almost entirely to discourses on privies, lice, 
vomit, spit, body odors, bedbugs, chamber pots, and simi- 
lar delicacies. Its second act takes a more elevated turn and 
concerns itself with the esoteric use to which Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogues are allegedly put in the rural regions, al- 
lusions to the hinter anatomy of the ladies in the company, 
promiscuous loud belchings, dropping fishing worms into 
the table food, the dirtiness of the male characters’ feet. 
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peeking down the bosoms of the females in the cast, rub- 
bing semi-nude bodies against each other to the accompan- 
iment of delighted squeals, and making jokes about the 
fornicatory advantages in blueberry patches. Its third act I 
am unable to report on, since by that time I had departed 
to absorb the relieving fragrance of the nearest Chinese 
restaurant’s garbage can. 

The author of the dramatic halitosis is listed as Claire 
Parrish, but it is to be suspected that she received consid- 
erable assistance from outside hands, all very evidently in 
one way or another previously associated with such enter- 
prises as fertilizer plants, anatomical museums, sewer 
drainage, and French postcards. Aside from a few minutes 
given over to the old burlesque drunk act, retailed with 
some humor by a Minsky alumnus named Bodel, the re- 
sult is like an idyllic promenade in a pasture luxuriant in 
cow deposits. 

Under the circumstances, it is not strange that the play 
has managed a large success throughout the country. Be- 
fore coming into New York, it had been in gala operation 
for nigh unto five years, having played for eighty-six weeks 
in Los Angeles, sixty-two in Chicago, twelve in San Fran- 
cisco, nine in Detroit, six in St. Louis, and with excellent 
box-office returns elsewhere. In Newark, New Jersey, for 
example, it broke the house record long established by the 
musical comedy. Desert Song; in Baltimore it gathered in 
fifteen thousand dollars on the week; and in Milwaukee 
one thousand dollars over that considerable figure. 

I say that it is not strange because not merely bad but 
exceptionally bad plays seem frequently to be to the taste 
of our fellow nationals. The old claptrap called The 
Drunkard lately entered the record-breaking fifteenth con- 
secutive year of its engagement in Los Angeles; and in that 
same culture colony a grimy item called She Lost It In 
Campeche has enjoyed a run of nearly two years and one 
called She Dood It In Dixie is still going strong as this is 
being written. Good Night Ladies^ grievous junk, ran for 
a full year in Chicago. Following success there, even more 
grievous junk called School For Brides lasted for more than 
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an entire season in New York, where even still more 
grievous junk called Separate Rooms celebrated a run of 
six hundred and thirteen performances. And the remark- 
able past success locally and elsewhere of such rubbish as 
Abie's Irish Rose^ White Cargo ^ and East Is West is history. 

This Maid In The Ozarks is a macedoine of many of the 
worst elements in some of the worst plays of the last half- 
century. Though compared by the management with 
Tobacco Road, it is not within hailing distance of that rel- 
atively honest and relatively decent play. What it is is sim- 
ply a Chic Sale outhouse on that road, the path to which 
is knee-deep in mud. It was to be suggested that the Be- 
lasco Theatre, in which it was exhibited, change its name 
for the occasion to Gents’ Room. 
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THE FRONT PAGE. September 4, 1946 

A revival of the melodramatic farce-comedy by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. Produced by Hunt Stromberg^ Jr., 
and Thomas Spengler for y8 performances in the Royale 
Theatre. 

Program 

Wilson, American Roger Clark Hudy Johnson, Herdd-Examiner 
Endicott, Fost Jack Arnold Lew Parker 

Murphy, Journal Jennie Blanche LyteU 

Bruce MacFarlane Mollte Malloy Olive Veering 

McCuE, City News Bureau Sheriff Hartman William Lynn 

Benny Baker Peggy Grant Fat McClamey 
Schwartt:, Daily News Mbs. Grant Cora Witherspoon 

Ray Walston The Mayor Edward H. Robins 

Kruger, Journal of Commerce Mr. Pincus Harold Grau 

Fat Harrington Earl Williams George Lyons 

Bensinger, Tribune Roily Beck Walter Burns Arnold Moss 

Mrs. Schlosser Isabel Bonner Tony Leonard Yorr 

"WooDENSHOEs” EicHORN Carl Fred Bemis 

Curtis Karpe Frank Vic Whitlock 

Diamond Louie Joseph De Santis 

Policemen, Citizens, Hangmen, Blondes, etc. 

SYNOPSIS: The action takes place in the press room of the Crim- 
inal Courts Building in Chicago, some years ago. Act I. 9 :S 0 o^clock on a 
Friday night. Act 11 . Shortly afterward. Act III. A few minutes later. 
Director: Charles MacArthur. 


Of the various newspaper plays which have been 
shown from time to time on the American stage, this 
Hecht-MacArthur exhibit proved in its original produc- 
tion nineteen years ago to be by far the most spiritedly en- 
tertaining. A measure of that entertainment is still to be 
had in its revival but, like yesterday’s newspapers, these 
plays have a way of dating, and for reasons not too difficult 
to define. 

However bright, fresh and audacious the treatment — 
and The Front Page in its day enjoyed just such qualities 
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— there is always something about the plays that is at bot- 
tom more or less anticipatable and that, while it may not 
interfere with interest and amusement at first sight, oper- 
ates subsequently to their detriment. Whatever the general 
handling, one knows, for example, that the cast of charac- 
ters with infrequent exception will include much the same 
stock figures: the hard-boiled, cursing editor, the reckless, 
saucy and usually alcoholized star reporter, his girl friend 
deeply concerned for his welfare, the faithful old shnuckel 
who has been around the shop since almost the paper was 
founded, the comical scrubwoman, the crooked political 
boss, the droll copy boy, and all the expected rest. One fur- 
ther knows that in the usual course of events the plot will 
turn on one of three hinges: (j) the contretemps inciden- 
tal to the covering of a big news story or the uncovering of 
a sensational scoop; (2) the conflict brought about by the 
opposition of the star reporter to the newspaper’s policies, 
which customarily results in his world-shaking resolve to 
leave the paper flat on its tail and to go forth with his ideals 
clutched to his bosom; or (5) the young man’s decision to 
remain and to expose the paper’s owner as a knave and a 
hypocrite who poses as a friend of the people but who is 
given to milking the public gas-works and eating three- 
dollar hamburgers in camera. 

From Jesse Lynch Williams’ The Stolen Story, produced 
in the early years of the present century, and Joseph Medill 
Patterson’s The Fourth Estate, produced in the same pe- 
riod, through Fagan’s later The Earth and the still later 
The Front Page, Morehouse’s Gentlemen Of The Press 
and Weitzenkorn’s Five Star Final and up to Sherwood’s 
last year’s The Rugged Path, the general pattern has not 
changed much. When these and other plays of a kind have 
been lively, their life has consisted wholly in the bound 
and caper of their dialogue. When they have proved su- 
pine, the dulness has resulted from emphasis on their plot 
materials. In the adroit disguising of those materials in the 
mask of farce and comedy has alone rested critical success. 

Hecht and MacArthur were wise enough to resort to the 
latter method and, when their play was first displayed in 
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the August of 1928 , it caught the town and the critics. Its 
rowdy humor, gaily cynical point of view and five alarm 
pace not only tickled the younger audiences but even more 
so the older, who breathed a sigh of gratitude for a newspa- 
per play which, though its characters were in themselves 
familiar enough, at least handled them, as Patterson had 
years before, without the customary machine tools of edi- 
torial indignation, hypothetically romantic melodrama, or 
heroic sentimentality. What the authors, then still remote 
from the later infections of Hollywood, had contrived with 
a healthy impertinence and raf&sh wit was the standard 
newspaper play seen through the haze of several rounds of 
drinks. The old, dull edges of exhibits of the sort were 
sharpened with boozy comedy, and the old, dull plot with 
the kind of farcical writing which the late Charles Hoyt 
maneuvered in A Milk-White Flag, A Texas Steer, etc. It 
was great 'fun — in those days. But, though it is still far 
from unfunny, the play now misses much of the underly- 
ing satirical drive that it had then. Journalism may here 
and there continue to be as whimsical and goatish as it al- 
legedly was when pictured by the boys, but nearly every- 
body knows it and takes it for granted and no longer thinks 
it particularly amusing, as the Spewacks learned lately with 
their Woman Bites Dog. 

It is the fate of many such modem satirical theatrical 
jests to sprout faint whiskers, since what is satire in one 
generation becomes sometimes in the next, when its tar- 
get has become a commonplace, simply obvious farce. If 
Hoyt’s plays were to be done today, the satirical thrusts at 
Congressmen, military brass hats, and female politicians 
would, with the later increased intimacy with such figures, 
lose all satirical force and would take on the color of mere 
straight comedy, itself quite routine. And so it is largely, 
despite a few changes, with The Front Page. 

The present company is in the main inferior to the origi- 
nal. Whenever a reviewer writes thus about a revival, it is 
suspected of him that he is suffering from arrested critical 
development. Or, to draw it on the blackboard, that when 
he says, for example, that E. H. Sothem was better in a cer- 
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tain role than the actor currently playing it in the Lake 
Hopatcong summer theatre company he is probably just a 
dodo to whom everybody and everything in the past were 
superior to everybody and everything today. The criticism 
of him is usually ventilated either by the very young of the 
species whose histrionic education began with Katharine 
Hepburn or by the play’s management whose education 
still awaits its inauguration. The fact obstinately remains, 
however, that Arnold Moss and Lew Parker are in no wise 
comparable to the Messrs. Perkins and Tracy who origi- 
nally acted the roles, and that some of the others are 
equally reduced in talent. 

The revival was not helped by the stage direction which, 
unlike George S. Kaufman’s in the first production, lent to 
the play the aspect of a series of noisy vaudeville acts in- 
stead of fusing the elements into a rapidly gliding and cre- 
scendo stream. 
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YOURS IS MY HEART. September 5 , 1946 


A revival of the Franz Lehdr operetta originally called The 
Land Of Smiles, with revised book and lyrics by Ira Cobb 
and Karl Farkas. Produced by Arthur Spitz for ^6 perform- 
ances in the Shubert Theatre. 


Program 


Guy 

Lucilus 

Lou 

Fiebbb 

Fernakd 

Yvonne 

Ftet 

Marie 


Monroe Manning 
Helene Whitney 
Jane Maclde 
Harold Lazaron 
Alexander D*Arcy 
Natcdye Greene 
Dorothy Karrel 
JeanHeisey 


Arceobald Mascx>tte 

Sammy White 
Clauuetie Vernay Stella Andreva 


Butler 
Prince Sou Chong 


Harvey Kier 


Huang Wei 
Tschang 
H si Fueng 
Princess Mi 


Richard Tauber 
Edward Groag 
Arnold Spector 
Fred Keating 
Lillian Held 


Master of Ceremonies 

Albert Shoengold 
High Priest Fred Briess^ 

Li Tsi Beatrice Eden 


Guests, Maids and Servants, Dancers, Mandarins, etc. Solo dancers-- 
Trudy Goth, Henry Shwarze, Haydee Morini, Wayne Lamb, Alberto 
Feliciano. 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Drawing-room of Claudette Yemays Paris 
apartment. Act 11. Hall in Sou Chongs palace in Peiping, six weeks 
later. Act III. Room in Sou Chongs palace, the following day. 

Time; 1900. 

Director: Theodore Bache. 


So FAR AS my research goes, the Austrian Richard Tau- 
ber will go down into history as the founder of one of the 
greatest industries in the vocal musical world. It was he, 
despite the later claims and outraged protestations of oth- 
ers, who first introduced into the sin^ng of popular songs 
that voice crack plus a salivary flooding of the larynx, or 
soh gulp, which affects the sentimental sensibilities of the 
proletariat like a run-over dog. So successful was the arti- 
fice that it was not long thereafter that local warblers rang- 
ing from A1 Jolson to the humblest little female blues 
singer in the humblest little saloon copied it, to the pleas- 
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urable psychic woe of their increasing customers. Today 
and in these later years the singer who doesn’t in addition 
to the crack swallow an ounce of lugubrious mucous when 
he reaches the line in the chorus where his girl has left him 
is a phenomenon. 

The Crosbys, Sinatras and Comos with their wistful in- 
gurgitations and the Oklahoma Melbas and Iowa Galli- 
Curcis with their heartbroken chokes stem one and all 
from Tauber, who almost two decades ago in Europe in- 
troduced the benign dribble into his epiglottis with the 
song “Yours Is My Heart Alone” in this Lehdr’s The Land 
Of Smiles, here again on view under the title of the ditty 
minus the adverb. The song was bom for the purpose. A 
compound of rapturous longing, amorous hydromel and 
mental vacuity, it literally waits for the moment when its 
merchant will turn on the nose and throat juice and give 
inner indication that it is sublimely strangling him to sen- 
timental death. And Tauber doesn’t hesitate to give it the 
works. When the moment approaches, he gathers his full 
strength, resolutely sets his shoulders, closes his eyes, agi- 
tates his torso as if in the throes of a fatal delirium tremens 
and simultaneously with the sinus crack swallows enough 
spit to float the battleship Miserere. 

The effect is electrical. Strong men who but an hour be- 
fore have beaten the stuffing out of their wives liquefy with 
love for the little women; weak men yearn wistfully to 
crush the nearest female to their ardent bosoms; and just 
plain, ordinary, everyday men loudly beseech beer into 
which copiously to distil their tears. The song and Tauber, 
in short, are a kind of cardiac Spanish fly, guaranteed to 
stimulate the emotional libido of all save perhaps such as 
react a little more succulendy to, say, Isolde’s avowal to 
Tristan or the choral finale to the Ninth Symphony, both 
crackless and gulpless. 

There are songs that have been largely responsible for 
what measure of success the shows they have been in have 
enjoyed, and this “Yours Is My Heart Alone” is one of 
them. It has in this respect served The Land Of Smiles in 
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its various incarnations as “A Hot Time In The Old Town 
Tonight” years ago served Tuxedo and as “In The Good 
Old Summer Time” served The Defender. It has bolstered 
an otherwise very far from spirited show as in later days 
“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes” bolstered Roberta and as “Be- 
gin The Beguine” did the same job for Jubilee. And it has 
further disproved George Santayana’s firm contention that 
widely poular songs are short of life and soon die. It has 
held its own for now nigh unto twenty years and it shows 
no slightest signs of an early demise. In this regard it is like 
a Viennese “Melancholy Baby,” though when it comes to 
relative musical quality there is small comparison. The 
majority of popular song composers are popular because 
they know little of music and because the less they know 
the more popular they are with the masses who know noth- 
ing at all of it. Lehdr is a man of music and it is that added 
touch which he has brought to the composition of the song 
which makes its endless repetition less hard to bear. 

In the singing of the ditty, Tauber has indicated that, 
while one swallow may not make a summer, one swallow 
may make a song. It is that swallow above the crack and 
everything else — and the everything else includes a fine if 
thinning lyric tenor voice — that has been chiefly respon- 
sible for bringing him fame and fortune both here and 
abroad. Nor has he by any means unsagaciously confined it 
to the song in question. Give him even something like “Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay” and it would not much surprise any- 
one if he worked it in some way and not only worked it in 
but made his customers melt like so many warmed all-day 
suckers. 

Our hero has for years employed the trick in musical 
shows and on the concert stage. It has stood him in the 
same circus stead that Ellen Beach Yaw’s approximate dou- 
ble high C, which shivered the eardrums for miles around, 
and the Black Patti’s pumpkin vibrations, which jangled 
the very chandeliers, stood those nightingales in their day. 
He has laid hold of good music and sold it to the polloi 
who otherwise would shrink from it by injecting the trick 
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into it. He has laid hold of songs without musical merit 
and has sold them to even a portion of the susceptible cog- 
noscenti by the same means. And he has taken outright Jo- 
nahs that seemingly didn't stand a chance and has popu- 
larized them by a similar emulation of the Biblical tale. 

As for the show in which our hero stars, aside from a 
pleasant though inferior Lehdr score the less said the bet- 
ter. The book, dealing with the love of a Chinese prince 
for a French opera singer, amounted in the original to a 
burglarious intrusion upon the music and nothing that has 
been done to it here reduces the invasion. Some of the re- 
visions, including the incorporation of Broadway slang and 
vaudeville jokes, only make matters worse. The produc- 
tion is further of the sort that intimates it was dug out of 
scenery warehouses and old costume trunks. And to make 
things just a little harder, someone has seen fit to open the 
second act with one of those extensive Chinese ceremonial 
numbers in which the girls shuffle coyly around the stage 
after the pattern of Fay Bainter in the remote days of East 
Is West the while a pair of males with bare midriffs fran- 
tically wield papier-mUch^ scimitars at each other. 

To the prima donna role, Stella Andreva contributes her 
practised if somewhat strained soprano and the collateral 
kind of stage comportment. The rest are mostly of the spe- 
cies that one encountered in operetta performances in the 
hinterland summer beer gardens in the closing years of the 
last century. Sammy White, for example, as the comedy im- 
presario rests his humor in retailing the plot of the opera 
T osca to the accompaniment of ferocious scowls and lunges 
with an imaginary dagger, to say nothing, for good meas- 
ure, of appearing later on in a whimsical bicycling cos- 
tume. Alexander D'Arcy, a recruited screen beauty who 
would be good-looking if he could act, interprets the part 
of the French lover by industriously fixing his Hollywood 
profile in a set position and occasionally vouchsafing a 
roguish side-glance to the ladies in the audience. And Lil- 
lian Held, as the Chinese soubrette, additionally disturbs 
the picture with a plump German accent and a pit-a-pat 
walk that considerably less suggests the supposed gait of an 
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Oriental maiden than that of a Fraulein on her way to an 
orthopedic surgeon. 

Judging from their looks, though not from their vocal 
ability, the ladies of the ensemble must have been picked 
by Alec Templeton. 
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A FLAG IS BORN. September 5, 1946 


A charity exhibit by Ben Hecht, with a musical accompani- 
ment by Kurt WeilL Produced by the American League 
For A Free Palestine for 120 performances in^ initially ^ the 
Alvin Theatre. 

Program 


Speaker 

Tevya 

Zeuda 

David 

The Singer 

Saul 

Old One 


Quentin Reynolds 
Paul Muni 
Celia Adler 
Marlon Brando 
Mario Berini 
George Danid Baxter 
Morris Samuylow 


Middle-aged One David Manning 
Young One John Baragrey 

David the Ejng William Allyn 

Solomon Gregory Morton 

American Statesman 

Jonathan Harris 
Director: Luther Adler. 


Russian Statesman 

Yasha Rosenthal 
1st English Statesman 

Tom Emlyn Williams 
2nd English Statesman 

Jefferson Coates 
French Statesman 

Frederick Rudin 
1st Soldier Steve Hill 

2nd Soldier Jonathan Harris 
Srd Soldier Harold Gary 


It is the frequent eccentricity of producers of charity 
shows to invite the professional critics and yet hopefully to 
expect them, in view of the purpose of the occasions, to sus- 
pend any unfavorable opinions they may possibly have of 
them. There are many things I can understand, but this 
particular one routs me. Just why a critic should be sup- 
posed to convert himself into an amiable hypocrite and 
liar simply because the money from an exhibit is to go to 
some cause or other instead of into the customary pockets 
is a problem in drama criticism that awaits solution by a 
mightier cranium than mine. If the producers ask a critic 
to review the shows, they should expect the truth. If they 
don’t want it, they should keep their tickets. 

Let us say, for example, that the poor skating show. Ice- 
time^ had been put on for the benefit of Eskimo orphans. 
Would the circumstance alter one’s honest critical opinion 
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that it was poor? Because the ridiculously inept Winged 
Victory was produced for the Army Air Forces’ benefit, did 
that make it any better than it was? A tender heart is all 
right in its place and may well be appropriate to holy wed- 
lock and the care of dogs but its place, unless I misunder- 
stand the profession, is hardly in criticism. 

There are times, of course, when one of the shows in 
question is good stuff and so ofEers criticism no embarrass- 
ment. This Is The Army, for example, which was staged 
for the benefit of Army relief, was an excellent thing of its 
kind and would have deserved all the critical praise it got 
even had it been staged for the sole benefit of Irving Ber- 
lin. But for one such exceptional show there are at least 
four or five that would be mercilessly tarred and feathered 
if produced to the usual ends yet which here and there are 
graciously let off with kind words simply on the ground 
that destitute Afghanistan war widows or arteriosclerotic 
Chinese acrobats are to get tlie money instead of Lee Shu- 
bert. I am not, surely, reflecting on the worthy purpose of 
many of these shows. Far from it. My point is rather that a 
worthy purpose does not necessarily indicate a worthy 
show. And the worthiness of a show remains or should re- 
main the single consideration of any critic whose possible 
softness of heart has not extended to a softening of the 
brain. 

These reflections are induced by this A Flag Is Born, 
written by Ben Hecht, that busy bee, and put on by the 
American League For A Free Palestine with the purpose 
of accumulating funds fdr the transportation of homeless 
European Jews to their alleged rightful home in the Holy 
Land, at the moment denied them by the British. That the 
intent and aim of the production command all critical re- 
spect no one, except possibly the lambasted British, will for 
a moment disbelieve. But that the production itself com- 
mands any such thing can be believed in turn only by the 
kind of critic who feels that he must tread very cautiously 
in such matters lest he offend a people and who offends 
them doubly by inditing praise of a show that they recog- 
nize as unmerited and, worse still, condescending. 
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The idea evidently held by such critics is that Jews are 
so overly sensitive and uninformed in matters theatrical 
that they regard as a personal insult a bad notice of any 
play or show which deals benevolently with them and 
which they themselves would doubtless walk out on before 
it was half over. It is thus that the history of modem local 
theatrical reviewing is replete with guarded qualifications 
of various such productions which, while now and then 
timidly allowed to be somewhat less than perfect, have 
nonetheless been effusively marmaladed for their “sincer- 
ity,” “nobility of intent,” “high purpose,” and other such 
attributes, all to be found in some wholly different sort of 
play like, for instance. Foxhole In The Parlor, which the 
selfsame critics have not hesitated to roast to a frazzle. 

It is an encouraging sign, however, that a number of to- 
day’s newspapers and their reviewers wisely feel that they 
must no longer arbitrarily take an overcautious critical at- 
titude toward these affairs and, like the New York Times 
and Herald Tribune, do not hesitate to comment forth- 
rightly on one like this, whatever its praiseworthy charita- 
ble design. Writes Mr. Atkinson in the former, “The 
mixed values of Mr. Hecht’s script leave this reviewer un- 
gratefully reluctant. The cause of the Jews . . . deserves 
a finer script than Mr. Hecht has delivered.” He then pro- 
ceeds to flay its “scribbling at random for most of the eve- 
ning,” such pageants “which at best are untalented thea- 
tre,” its “pious charge of doubtful accuracy,” and its “prose 
poems in an intolerable tuppence-colored style.” And Mr. 
Bames in the latter pursues the onset: “Its value as an in- 
strument to open the doors of Palestine to Jewish refugees 
is not the business of this reviewer. As a show it is distinctly 
dubious. . . . The production as a whole is slipshod and 
rather wearisome. Hecht has mounted a rocket gun to 
carry his message where a single clean shot might have 
proved more effective. . . . His militant shouting drowns 
out fragments of stem and moving theatre.” 

It is inconceivable that even such Jewish critics as Georg 
Brandes, Max Beerbohm and Alfred Kerr, all fine and hon- 
orable men, would ever have permitted or would permit 
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their personal prejudices to color their criticisms in a case 
like this. While appreciating the merit of the show’s pur- 
pose — even Beerbohm, an Englishman, could not fail to 
be honest in that regard — they would freely have to ad- 
mit the tedium of its pageantry, the overemphasis of its 
documentary propaganda, and the lack of dramaturgical 
wisdom in so insistently and loudly hitting a single note 
that the ear, which should be persuaded, is deafened to its 
appeal. 

In a display that runs for one hour and three-quarters 
without an intermission, Hecht — to the accompaniment 
of a Kurt Weill score which is often appropriate if some- 
times consonantly monotonous — seeks to tell in terms of 
strident political propaganda much the same basic story 
which Franz Werfel told in the ill-fated The Eternal Road 
and which many writers have told before him, to wit, the 
story of the Wandering Jew. As in Werfel, he presents a 
people presently persecuted, disfranchised, and threatened 
with extinction and in their terror and bewilderment en- 
couraged and given strength by the reassurances of the Old 
Testament, acted out on fancy platforms high above the 
stage. The Werfel play, as everyone recalls, was fcir from 
inspiring, and was overlong and theatrically exhausting. 
Hecht’s is not actually so long, but it seems so, and for rea- 
sons that are simple. 

In the first place, he introduces a narrator who gratui- 
tously lectures at great length to the audience on what it 
is subsequently going to see and hear, and the lecturing, 
to make matters thicker, is much of it couched in amethyst 
velour phrases. In the second place, the pitch and tone of 
the pageant itself are for the most part so low and slow by 
theoretical way of lending it gravity that the audience 
mood instead of being exalted is gradually depressed into 
somnolence. In the third place, the periodic bursts of chal- 
lenge and exhortation are so over-violent and noisy that 
they not only miss the effect hoped for but irritate the pa- 
tience much as does a protracted street pavement drilling 
and blasting operation, however valuable its ultimate pur- 
pose. In the fourth place, an able dramatist knows better 
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than outright to dynamite a theme in his audience’s face; 
he appreciates that a time-fuse is the more valuable way to 
go about the business. And, in the fifth place and finally, 
indignation is not to be imparted to an audience by too 
much of it on a stage. Mr. Hecht still has to learn the effi- 
ciency of the dramatic technique of propaganda by omis- 
sion. 

The acting of the exhibit by Paul Muni and most of his 
colleagues was of the droning liturgical species, now and 
then punctuated with exclamatory auctioneering, which is 
customarily associated with such spectacles. 
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GYPSY LADY. September 17, 1946 

A ^"period piece*" with music by Victor Herbert, book by 
Henry Myers, and lyrics by Robert Wright and George 
Forrest, Produced by Edwin Lester for 7^ performances in 
the Century Theatre. 


Program 


Baron Pettibois 

Clarance Derwent 
Yvonne Kaye Connor 

Fresco Jack Goode 

Musetta Helena Bliss 

Sergeant of Gendarmes 

Edmund Dorsay 
The Great Alvarado John Tyers 
Valerie, Marquise of Ronce- 
VALLE Doreen Wilson 

Imri Val Vcdentinoff 

Budolfo William Bauer 


Boris Meloille Cooper 

Kosziea Patricia Sims 

Sandor George Britton 

Andre, Marquis of Roncevalle 

Gilbert RusseU 

Stephan, Duke of Roncevalle 

Joseph Macatday 
The Undecided Mademoiselle 

Suzette Meredith 
M. Guilbert Armand Bert HiUner 
Majordomo Harvey Shdhan 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. Baron Pettibois* Academy of Theatre 
Arts. An afternoon early in summer. Scene 2. The Gypsy camp. At sun^ 
set the same day. Scene 3. The Barones garden. The next day. Act II. 
Scene 1. A suite in a Paris hotel. A few weeks later. Scene 2. Roof of the 
hotel overlooking Montmartre. The same evening. Scene 3. Terrace of 
the Chdteau de Roncevalle. A fortnight later. Scene 4. CupUTs cupola. 
Later that night. Scene 5. The road. Dawn. 

Time and Place; France, about 1900. 

Directors; Robert Wright and George Forrest. 


]Back in the days when the world was younger and 
more salubrious and when Delmonico’s at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street had not yet prosaically been sup- 
planted by a railroad agency, Victor Herbert and I sat one 
gentle Spring evening over the wine and discoursed not 
only on it but on its two well-known and equally warming 
appendixes. A large and confiding soul, he brought himself 
finally to the third item in the evening’s bill of particulars. 

“When it comes to song,” said the old boy, “success be- 
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gins with a hum. A song that can be sung by people right 
after they have heard it for the first time is often doomed 
to failure. But if it eludes them for the time being and they 
can only vaguely hum it, one may be fairly sure that it is 
on the road to popularity. I should therefore rather com- 
pose one such hummer than any six songs that are more 
quickly and fully capturable.” 

It is the difference between the tunes of a talented musi- 
cian and of a tin piano artificer that, while those of the for- 
mer are frequently somewhat difficult of nabbing, those of 
the latter present no such problem. Politely refraining 
from naming names in the second catalogue, the tunes 
written by the parties for the Broadway shows are mostly 
of such an obviously derivative or elementary order that 
one can yodel them in their entirety after a first hearing, 
sometimes, indeed, after hearing only the first measure or 
two. Anyone gifted in even a one-finger playing of the pi- 
ano may, given their opening bars, go on and play any 
number of them pretty accurately. But the songs of men 
like Herbert have a freshness, a compositional ingenuity, 
and an harmonic sleight that take a while to capture and, 
when captured, linger affectionately not only on the lips 
but in the memory. 

It has been complained of Herbert that there is some- 
times a slight excess of syrup in his songs. The criticism is 
partly true. But it is true in such part mainly in the case of 
his love songs and is therefore not to be considered too ne- 
farious. Love, I am informed by those of experience in the 
matter, induces in its victims a mood of a piece with un- 
crystallizable fluid separated from crystallized sugar in the 
refining process, and it is thus appropriate that songs of 
love recognize the fact. It is the worst kind of critical cyni- 
cism which forbids such purely romantic melodies the 
“moonbeams and starbeams and stories” of Swinburne and 
that would have in their stead the sour flavors of something 
like “Sioux City Sue.” Herbert was an Irishman trained 
and educated in Germany and when you have an Irishman 
trained and educated in Germany you are not likely to get 
from him love songs anything like “The Girl With The 
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Three Blue Eyes.” What you may expect is rather a good 
sentimental mixture of Cathleen ni Houlihan and Lorelei, 
and that is what you get from Victor. His songs are Rhine 
wine with sprigs of shamrock: mellow, melting, unashamed 
to weep a little, and with the shamrock handsomely be- 
stowed upon the barmaid’s coiffure. 

In this Gypsy Lady, which is a combination and rear- 
rangement of parts of the scores of The Fortune Teller, 
The Serenade, The Idol’s Eye, The Ameer, and The Sing- 
ing Girl, the humming-bird of another generation has been 
brought back to us and, as in the case of The Red Mill, our 
ears are again to be congratulated. The songs are as charm- 
ing as ever; Helena Bliss and a competent company do not 
fail them; and while the new, facetious book supplied the 
occasion by Henry Myers is surely no pearl without price, 
it at least permits us for all its heavy winks pleasantly to re- 
call a music show era, whatever its admitted lapses, in 
which heroines sang of fragrant romance instead, as now- 
adays, about doin’ things that come natchu’lly or shooting 
a male in the tail. 

“The concept behind the book,” the management has 
confided to the reviewers, “was that it was to be a modern, 
light, tongue-in-the<heek treatment of the stock period op- 
eretta story.” The management's apparent notion that the 
books of the period in question were regularly of an unre- 
lievedly overstuffed romantic nature and without any such 
tongue-in-the-cheek treatment calls for some education. 
For just one example, the book of The Fortune T eller, the 
score of which, as noted, figures in this synthetic Gypsy 
Lady, ribbed itself with a comedian who moved through it 
looking for a good joke around which to build just such a 
book. 

Mr. Lester, the producer, has further observed, “I had to 
have a completely new book because, although Herbert 
wrote around fifty shows, not one of them has a good 
book.” This professor once again has to call upon himself 
to instruct Mr, Lester. The books of Babes In Toyland, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, It Happened In Nordland, Mile. Mo- 
diste, and Wonderland (derived from the Grimms’ fairy 
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tales) were far from contemptible. And there were others 
like Miss Dolly Dollars^ Eileen^ et al,^ that were quite 
passable. 

All of which brings us to the general question of these 
books of another day. 

Reviewing the musical comedies at the Gaiety all of 
thirty-seven years ago, the matchless Mr. Beerbohm had 
this to say: 

One reason why the place is irresistible is that nowhere else do 
we feel that we are so far away, and so harmlessly and elegantly 
far away, from the realities of life. We are translated into a 
sphere where the dwellers have nothing whatever to think 
about, and would be incapable of thought if there were need 
for it. All the people (except the ladies of the chorus, whose 
languor is part of the fun) are in the highest spirits, with no 
chance of a reaction. . . . Every one wants every one else to 
have a good time, and tries to make everything easy and simple 
all around. This good time, as I need hardly say, is of a wholly 
sexual order. And yet every one, from the highest to the low- 
est, is thoroughly ‘good.' The most attractive of the men do no 
harm to the ladies who love them at first sight. Not less in- 
stantaneous than theirs are the conquests made by the most 
unattractive men. A homuncule, made up to look as absurd as 
possible, has only to come by and wink at the bevy of lovely la- 
dies to whom he is a perfect stranger, when beholdl their arms 
are about his neck, their eyes devour him, they languish and 
coo over him. . . . 

The master’s words are as apt now as they were when he 
wrote them. And in them — which is the apology for quot- 
ing them at length — is to be found the best answer to 
those present critics who are forever deploring the books 
of musical comedies and urging upon them a greater meas- 
ure of sense and wisdom. If anything would ruin musical 
comedy it would be such sensible books. Only a donkey 
would seek and demand intelligence on such occasions. 
Sense and intelligence are desiderata of drama. Musical 
comedy is best when it abjures them and substitutes for 
them absurd fancy and all the wonderful illogic of a won- 
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derful world that never was. The best show of the kind, in 
brief, is that one in which the people, like Topsy, were not 
born but just grew, and whose growth, furthermore, is 
stunted by mindlessness, giddiness, and irresponsibility. 

That no one thinks in musical comedy and would be in- 
capable of thought if there were need for it, as Beerbohm 
observed, is its prime asset. There can be no romance 
where even one party to it brings his brain cells into action, 
and the best musical comedy authors wisely appreciate the 
fact. Romance is a tacit agreement by both parties not for 
a moment to analyze and think away their feelings. Even 
a touch of wit is perilous. If you will forgive me for quot- 
ing from myself — “I like to quote from myself,” says Ber- 
nard Shaw; “it adds spice to die conversation” — I repeat 
a few lines from a litde book published some thirty years 
ago: 

It was moonlight in the courtyard where lar^ished among 
the flowers a lover and his mistress. The lover, presently, and 
for the first time since he had known his fair lady, felt Wit fly- 
ing dose to his lips. The litde god of Love who had dwelt with 
the lovers in the courtyard since first they had come there, 
sensing the flutter of the intruder’s wings, took to his heels and 
slid between the bars of the great bronze gate into a neighbor- 
ing garden. 

The critical insistence upon books that lean to some in- 
telligence and realism has done much to debilitate musical 
comedy. Posturing a hostility to sentiment, the young crit- 
ics currently in extensive practise have sought through 
manly sneers to exorcise it from the medium and to replace 
it with elements generally described as hard-boiled. One of 
their latest complaints is against even one of the two finest 
of American musical comedies. Show Boat. It seems, as I 
observed at the time, that the love story of the wistful Mag- 
nolia and the handsome Ravenal is too full of the moon- 
light of the heart for them. What, I inquired, do they de- 
sire in shows whose very essence is necessarily sentimental 
romance? The story of a garbage collector and a female 
chiropodist? Such critics do not want musical comedy, but 
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bastard drama embroidered with tunes. They do not want 
a beautiful stage world aglow with starlight and impossible 
dreams but one that theatrically resembles the yak, with 
the head of an ox, the tail of a horse, and the squeal of a 
pig. They want, in short, not a holiday from prosaicism but 
a return to it, the dolts. 

There is, of course, no accounting for tastes, as the man 
licking his chops over a frankfurter cynically observed of 
one eating a chdteaubriand papillote. But, speaking for 
myself, when I go to a musical comedy I go in the hope of 
seeing something that will remove me from the gray world 
about me and not remind me of it with the spectacle of a 
black marketeer kicking a prostitute in the promontory the 
while her frowzy mother stands at the footlights and howls 
a song called '‘My Daughter Maybe Ain’t No Lady, But, 
Oh Boy, She Brings Home The Dough.” Somehow, eccen- 
tric as I am, I seem to prefer things like The Merry Widow, 
or The Arcadians, or Music In The Air, 

It is not that I am sentimental. Very far from it. But I 
nevertheless will give you all the songs like "You Can’t 
Get A Man With A Gun,” in Annie Get Your Gun, with 
its allusions to the male behind for one like "Egem On 
The Tegemsee” from the above mentioned Music In The 
Air, and all those like "Nuts,” with their back-fence lyrics, 
in all the Duchesses Misbehave for even half a one like 
Show Boafs "Make Believe” or this Gypsy Lady's "Spring- 
tide.” Not that I don’t relish lyric comedy; I am a mark for 
it, provided only it has the consideration to amuse me. But 
somehow I don’t seem to find much amusement in vulgar- 
ity for vulgarity’s sake. Nor is it, to continue the confiden- 
tial autobiography, that I shrink, like a dollar shirt, from 
vulgarity. Honest vulgarity is also all right with me, but it 
has to be honest and not forcedly hot-house grown for 
huckster purposes. The simple vulgarity of some such song 
as "Dar’s No Coon Warm Enough For Me” or "Shake 
That Thing” is down my alley. But the manufactured sort 
in such musical comedy numbers as "Katie Did In Ma- 
drid” and the like leaves me cold. 

The best musical comedies and even comic operas and 
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operettas, to return to our theme, are those in which sense 
is reduced to a minimum, the worst those which aim at 
some rationality. It is significant that, when Arms And The 
Man was converted into The Chocolate Soldier, the elimi- 
nation of most of Shaw’s most pointed observations and 
speeches helped it enormously. Imagine, if you can, a se- 
ries of musical exhibits similarly derived from Shaw’s plays 
in which the Shavian mind was permitted to exercise it- 
self free from interference. Not even half a dozen Oscar 
Strauses operating on each simultaneously could triumph 
over them, save possibly in the case of music lovers with 
the virtuosity to fix their attention so completely on the 
music that they would not hear the words. 

The great charm of Die Fledermaus, aside from the Jo- 
hann Strauss music, lies in the complete nonsensicality of 
its story, which invites the auditor to such a suspension of 
common sense that he sees nothing unusual in what is per- 
haps the most supremely idiotic ball scene plot ever shown 
on the stage. The delight of some such musical comedy as 
the current Carousel, apart from Rodgers’ tunes, lies 
equally in a hero and heroine so devoid of the rudiments 
of intelligence and in subsidiary characters so ignorant 
that nothing interferes in the least with their persuasive 
communication of otherwise unbelievable emotions. The 
device of daftly transplanting Molndr’s original characters 
from Hungary to Cape Cod, Massachusetts, further helps 
matters considerably. Since you thus do not believe any- 
thing to start with, whatever happens becomes paradoxi- 
cally the more acceptable. If so many as even one of the 
characters stopped sighing over love or revelling in clam- 
bakes for so long as a minute and offered evidence of a 
mentality developed to the point where he or she didn’t 
believe that every one of June’s thirty days had been glori- 
ously sunny since the world began — if so many as even 
one did any such thing, the show would miss a lot of its 
present pleasure and would probably make eight thousand 
dollars a week less, or maybe ten. 

Topical and satirical musical shows like the meritorious 
Of Thee I Sing beside the argument, it accordingly holds 
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that the most a good musical comedy may permissibly 
do is to hint occasionally at sense and then sensibly forget 
it. The bad one is most often found to be that one which 
tells or tries to tell its story with a reasonable approach to 
life and actuality. Life and actuality, unfortunately, are 
not veined with music, and music can only make their stage 
approximation that much more ridiculous. 

The trouble, in short, is not, as the critics maintain, so 
much that musical comedy books are silly but rather that 
too frequently they are not silly enough. What we need in 
musical comedy is less the contemporary attempt to pre- 
sent us with fairly recognizable and slightly foolish charac- 
ters than the wholly unrecognizable and completely fool- 
ish ones as in the gala old musical comedies and operettas, 
the sort that Beerbohm wrote about and that his father be- 
fore him would doubtless also have written about if he 
had enjoyed his son’s profession. WTiat we need and crave 
are shows as handsomely preposterous as IFang and Pan- 
jandrum and the kind that George Edwardes used to put 
on at Max’s Gaiety, not the current solemn species in 
which a man and woman who violently love each other de- 
cline to go to bed together and keep the audience out of its 
for three-quarters of an hour longer than is either desira- 
ble or necessary. What we want, despite the academic crit- 
ics, is a return of the old-time enchanting absurdity, the 
old-time refusal to reflect life and reality in any degree, 
the old-time razzle and dazzle of the unreal and the incred- 
ible. 

Close your eyes and think back and have yourself a time. 
Think back to the happy, innocent musical comedy days of 
The Isle Of Champagne where all was Pol Roger instead 
of water and where Tom Seabrooke found half a dozen 
beautiful girls under every palm tree, all of them crazy 
about him. Or of El Capitan with Sousa’s brass band in 
tons of gold braid gladdening the lovers’ honeymoon no 
end by descending upon their love nest and booming out 
military marches before breakfast. Or The Monks Of Mal- 
abar with Francis Wilson doomed to be executed at the 
stroke of twelve for the heinous crime of pinching the 
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cheek of Hallen Mostyn*s girl, Madge Lessing, itchily wait- 
ing for the clock to strike, slowly counting off the strikes, 
and relieved to hear that they amounted to thirteen. Or 
The Belle Of New York with the poor little Salvation 
Army lassie becoming overnight the social arbiter of the 
then tony and exclusive Narragansett. Or The Sunshine 
Girl at Max’s beloved Gaiety in which the parting of the 
lovers at the end of the second act was brought about by 
the horrible discovery by the hero that the beautiful hero- 
ine’s millionaire father had odiously made his money out 
of soap. 

And in the comic operas and operettas, permit yourself 
a wistful sigh over the nepenthe of a The Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief with the poet Cervantes becoming a brig- 
and dressed as a waiter and persuading the King of Portu- 
gal, while serving His Highness an empty ale mug and 
while His Highness gurgled his satisfaction over the non- 
existent beverage, that the Queen was innocent of any 
lascivious intentions toward him and loved the royal 
pot-hoister despite appearances. Or The Fencing Master 
(recall Marie Tempest, then so pert and frou-frou) with 
Marie brought up as a boy (and with that figure!) and 
completely deceiving the sporty Fortunio, rightful heir to 
the throne of Milan, the damn fool, as to her sex. Or 
Martha, with Lady Harriet, wearying of high life at the 
court of Queen Anne, disguising herself as a servant girl in 
search of a job and falling in love with a country bumpkin 
who turns out to be the only son of the Earl of Derby. Or 
Madeleine in which a slightly tired bachelor who has at- 
tained the age of one hundred years can lose twenty-five of 
them if one girl kisses him, another twenty-five if a second 
does, still another twenty-five if, without solicitation, a 
third does and, presumably, though the plot cruelly seemed 
to stop there, yet another ten, reducing his age to fifteen, 
if a fourth cutie were to deign to tickle his nose. 

What nowadays do we most often get in place of such 
opium? In an Are You With It? an insurance actuary who 
makes a mistake in book-keeping and in shame joins a 
sandlot carnival the romantic aspect of which is realisti- 
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cally registered by a fat colored woman, a brash strip- 
teaser, and a couple of dwarfs, all given to the screeching 
of juke-box tunes. In a Billion Dollar Baby a gold-digger 
encouraged by her grafting mother to inflame the libido of 
a concupiscent old mug and get what money she can out of 
him. In a The Duchess Misbehaves a fashionable married 
female who poses in the nude for a department store jani- 
tor and who, when the painting is finished, spends the rest 
of the evening singing smutty songs the while she lifts her 
skirts above her navel. In a Bloomer Girl a boiler-house 
argument for women’s rights. In a Sadie Thompson a pros- 
titute who so overstimulates the lust of a quondam minis- 
ter of the gospel that in remorse he commits suicide. In a 
A Lady Says Yes a hussy who goes on the miscellaneous 
make, and makes it. In a Park Avenue the spectacle of 
wholesale adultery. And so on. 

Me, I’ll take the old sentimental shows, however imbe- 
cile and lacking in sense. 
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HIDDEN HORIZONS. September 19, 1946 


A mystery play by Agatha Christie. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert in association with Albert de Courville for 
12 performances in the Plymouth Theatre. 


Pkogram 


1st Beajdseixer Monty Banks, Jr, 
2nd Beadseixer David Andrews 

Steward Charles Alexander 

Miss Ffouot-Ffoulkes 

Eva LeonardSoyne 
Christina Grant Joy Ann Page 

Smitk David Manners 

Louise’ Edith Kingdon 

Dr. Bessner Peter Von Zemeck 


Simon Mostyn Blair Davies 

Kay Mostyn Barbara Joyce 

Archdeacon Pennyfeather 

HaUiwell Hohhes 
Jacqueline De Severac 

Diana Barrymore 
McNaught Winston Ross 

Two Egyptian J Leland Hamilton 
Policemen y Damian Nimer 


SYNOPSIS: The scene is laid throughout in the observation salon 
of the paddle steamer Lotus on the Nile between SheUal and Wadi Haifa, 
Act I. At SheUcd, Late afternoon. Act II. Scene 1. Evening, Three days 
later by the Temple Abu Simbel, Scene 2. Five minutes later. Act III. 
The following morning. 

Director: Albert De Courville, 


It is the custom of producers of mystery plays either to 
insert a box into the program requesting the reviewers to 
refrain from divulging the solution or otherwise to let it 
be known that any such betrayal would be grossly distaste- 
ful to them. “The pleasure of future audiences will be im- 
paired,” they confidently allow, “if they know the denoue- 
ment.” 

Not long ago in London one such producer took the 
extra precaution (in behalf of future audiences that some- 
how failed to show up) of writing to James Agate, critic 
of the Sunday Times, that he hoped Agate would see fit 
not to tell his readers about the third act which contained 
the explanation of the mystery. After seeing the play, 
Agate observed in his review that not only would he gladly 
oblige the producer but that he would further oblige ev- 
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erybody else by not telling about the first and second acts 
either. After attending this mystery by Miss Christie, de- 
rived from her novel, Death On The Nile, I feel much the 
way Agate did. Not only am I happy to keep secret the 
play’s secret; I am even happier to keep the whole play 
secret. 

If, however, there are readers who foolishly rebel at 
such generosity and insist upon being tormented in the 
interest of facts, I shall so far forget my own happiness as 
to impart some of the unnecessary details to them. 

The action of the play takes place in the observation 
salon of a paddle steamer on the Nile. The salon, as scene 
designer Charles Elson has fashioned it, closely resembles 
the foyer of Madame Helena Rubinstein’s beauty parlor, 
and the Nile, seen through the windows, the Bay of Na- 
ples. The passengers include, among others, a honeymoon- 
ing couple, the vengeful young woman whom the bride- 
groom has jilted, a clergyman, a doctor, a young Earl 
incognito, and the bride’s French maid. Presently, the 
bridegroom is shot but only wounded by the vengeful fe- 
male, his wife is murdered in her cabin, and the maid, who 
has seen the killer, is shot to death just as she is about to 
reveal his identity. After two hours of very bad playwright- 
ing and worse dialogue, it is explained — let the produc- 
ers go chase themselves — that the bridegroom is a scoun- 
drel who in cahoots with his supposedly jilted love has 
murdered his wife to get her substantial monies, along 
with the French maid who might have betrayed him. 

The majority of the actors comported thems'elves like 
corpses a.w.o.l.; the direction was of the kind that caused 
them to stand up when normally they would have re- 
mained seated and arbitrarily to run about the stage ap- 
parently looking for the play that wasn’t there, to say noth- 
ing of permitting the wearing of black dinner clothes in 
the tropics; and the paddle steamer was conveniently dram- 
atized as either about to sail, about to land, or held at port 
in order to economize on the electrical lighting equipment 
necessary to indicate through moving clouds and plowed 
waters that it was in motion. 
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The Messrs. Cerf and Cartmell, those wholesale an- 
thologists, just before the presentation of the exhibit came 
out with another called Famous Plays Of Crime And De- 
tection, including such specimens as Sherlock Holmes, 
The Bat, Within The Law, On Trial, etc. In a foreword, 
they deplored the circumstance that ‘In the past three 
years, with the public . . . literally begging for cops-and- 
robbers, body-in-the-closet entertainment, all that the le- 
gitimate theatre has been able to whip up was one single 
exhibit. Ten Little Indians, so feeble in comparison with 
the stalwarts in this collection that we never even consid- 
ered it for inclusion.*’ Though they were correct in their 
opinion of T en Little Indians, their statistics were in er- 
ror. Far from whipping up, as they expressed it, this one 
single exhibit, the local theatre in the three-year period in 
point whipped up all of twenty-one others and the road 
theatre at least five more. While the gentlemen were ap- 
parently unaware of the copious number they may be re- 
assured that, like T en Little Indians, none, however, was 
any good. 

Just why later day playwrights with negligible excep- 
tion have been unable to confect satisfactory thrillers and 
mystery plays is itself a far more interesting mystery than 
any they have thought up. Since the success of a mystery 
story or play does not, as literature and the drama in their 
other phases most often do, call for the reader or specta- 
tor to identify himself in any degree with any one of the 
characters, except possibly in a juvenile way with the de- 
tective, and is hence easy on the resources of even the most 
backward numskull, the ordinarily difficult character prob- 
lem does not enter into the picture. And since literary 
grace, wit, poetry, profound understanding, philosophy, 
and all other such qualities are also unnecessary, the rest 
should be equally simple. Yet disregarding critical merit 
and even commercially only two of the twenty-seven plays 
produced in the three years specified have made a dollar at 
the box-office. 

This one, the twenty-eighth, collapsed after only a dozen 
performances. 
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THE. BEES AND THE FLOWERS 

September 26 , 1946 


A comedy by Frederick Kohner and Albert Mannheimer. 
Produced by Mort Singer, Jr., for 28 performances in the 
Cort Theatre, 


Program 


Louise Morgan Barbara Robbins 
Nancy Jean Frey 

Aux Morgan Sybil Stocking 

Tess Morgan Rosemary Rice 

Ilka Morgan Joyce Van Patten 
Winston Atchison 

Michael Dreyfus 


Tack Cooper Russell Hardie 

Dippy Marshall Sylvia Lane 

Drayman Maurice Brenner 

Tom Leonard BeU 

Jerry Peggy RomanO' 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action takes place on the terrace of the 
Morgan apaHment, New York City, Time: The present. Act I. Scene 1. A 
late Friday afternoon in June, Scene 2. Same day, after dinner. Scene 3. 
Same day. Half an hour later. Act IL Scene 1. Saturday, About 9:S0 a,m. 
Scene 2, That night. About midnight. Scene 3. Sunday, About 8 a,m. 

Director: AlbeH Mannheimer, 


^ Ihit play deals with the children of a divorc6e who has 
concealed her second marriage from them and who intro- 
duces her new husband into their household as a casual 
friend, with the aghast puzzlement of the youngsters over 
the subsequent actions of the couple. When you are ap- 
prised that the authors are a pair of Hollywood motion 
picture scenario writers on brief leave from their profes- 
sion, any further criticism should be unnecessary. Yon 
should know, for example, that being such writers on 
leave they would batten on the opportunity freely to let 
go with adolescent sex talk, denied them in Hollywood 
where children are to be shown on the screen only as pig- 
tailed innocents, cosmeticed Tom Sawyers, or incipient. 
Flagstads. You should know, for further example, that the 
general writing would be of the kind favored by Roxy au- 
diences, that the dramaturgy would be of the elemenury- 
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and jerky sort favored by the camera, that the comedy 
would consist in allusions to Van Johnson, Bing Crosby 
and Spencer Tracy and in such lines as “He’s part Indian” 
— “Well, for that matter, I’m part Irish,” that there would 
be at least one reference to Forever Amber, and, finally, 
that no chance to be elaborately suggestive would be over- 
looked. The circumstance that the play was sold to the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer outfit for fifty thousand dollars be- 
fore production only goes to indicate the peculiar manner 
in which the moving picture companies operate, since 
when the sex dialogue and other forbidden elements are 
compulsorily eliminated for screen purposes hardly any- 
thing will remain of the purchased article. 

The acting, save for an imusually skilful little ten-year- 
old, Sybil Stocking, along with the direction, was of the 
fly-by-night species. 

Little provides more tedious reading than most of what 
may be called the If treatises, which concern themselves 
with the state of affairs that would befall in one direction 
or another in the event that something which might con- 
ceivably happen actually did happen, and whose published 
number has been legion. There may, however, in connec- 
tion with this play be some constructive irony in contem- 
plating what might occur to the stage if the code governing 
the making of the moving pictures and supported by the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
were to have its counterpart in the theatre. 

The possibility is not, after all, so absurdly extreme as 
it sounds. In certain instances, municipal or other censor- 
ship has already sought to impose upon the stage several of 
the very restrictions suffered by the screen. The New York 
rinsing of three such plays of sexual perversion, banned in 
their entirety by the movie code, as The Captive, Pleasure 
Man, and Trio, has been a potential straw in the wind. So 
has been the moral suppression in other communities of 
various plays like The Iceman Cometh, Strange Interlude, 
and Tobacco Road, along with the attempted suppression 
or forced revision of such as Idiot’s Delight, Desire Under 
The Elms, A Moon For The Misbegotten, et al. But the 
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whole code picture clearly emphasizes the gulf between 
the screen and the stage and indicates what the position of 
the theatre might be like under some constituted dicta- 
torship such as that of Will Hays, Joseph Breen, or Eric 
Johnston. 

Specifies the code: ''Motion pictures made in the United 
States are, with a few exceptions, produced in accordance 
with the provisions of a Production Code. A majority of 
the foreign pictures, exhibited in theatres here, likewise 
conform to these self-imposed industry rules and regula- 
tions. In Hollywood, there is a department of the Associa- 
tion, with an office also in New York, known as the Pro- 
duction Code Administration which was organized by the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., and which is authorized and maintained by the pro- 
ducing companies using it. The group which forms this 
Administration has been empowered ... to make certain 
that the articles of the Production Code are uniformly and 
impartially interpreted and applied. All the major produc- 
ing and distributing companies in the United States, and 
ninety-nine per cent of the others, work with and through 
the Production Code Administration. Very few of the pro- 
ducers of English-dialogue motion pictures now being pub- 
licly exhibited in theatres in the United States fail to make 
use of the facilities of the Code Administration.’’ 

Irrespective of the quality or lack of quality of the plays 
mentioned and simply as a study in the two freedoms, here, 
roughly, is what the general situation of the stage would 
be if a similar code were in strict application. (The Holly- 
wood code regulations and specifications are indicated in 
italics.) 

1 . No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral 
standards of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the 
audience shall never be thrown to the side of crime, wrong- 
doings evil, or sin. 

A few examples of the plays which, under the ruling, could 
not without alterations be produced in the theatre: Ca- 
mille, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs. 
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Ebbsmith, Magda, Mrs. Dane*s Defence, Rose Bemd, 
Honor, Lady Windermere's Fan, Monna Vanna, Mater- 
nity, The Iceman Cometh, etc., in short, the plays of 
Dumas, Pinero, Sudermann, Jones, Hauptmann, Wilde, 
Maeterlinck, Brieux, O’Neill, et al, along with such as Raf- 
fles, The Last Of Mrs. Cheyney, Jim the Penman, Arsene 
Lupin, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, etc. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements 
of drama and entertainment, shall be presented. 

This would eliminate many such plays as Gorki’s Night 
Refuge, Wedekind’s Earth Spirit and Pandora^s Box, 
Strindberg’s Countess Julie, Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, 
Guitry’s Sleeping Partners among a dozen other plays, to- 
gether with at least one-third of the comedy and farce 
produce of France, and innumerable others. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall 
sympathy be created for its violation. 

On the index expurgatorius would be Galsworthy’s Justice, 
Brieux’s The Red Robe, Veiller’s Within The Law, et al. 

4. Crimes against the law shall never be presented in such a 
way as to throw sympathy with the crime as against law 
and justice. 

See the above paragraph. Add the Armstrong-Mizner The 
Deep Purple, Wexley's The Last Mile, Galsworthy’s The 
Silver Box, et al. 

5. The technique of murder must be presented in a way that 
will not inspire imitation. 

Strict application would prevent production of plays like 
Milne’s The Perfect Crime, Zola’s Therese Raquin, such 
melodramas as The Two Mrs. Carrolls, Maugham’s The 
Sacred Flame, Heilman’s The Little Foxes, and a variety 
of plays like The Woman Brown, Ten Minute Alibi, Uncle 
Harry, Hand In Glove, Dark Hammock, etc. 

6. Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 

Van Druten’s Leave Her To Heaven, for just one exam- 
ple, would be denied production, 
y. Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. 

Prohibited would be O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, 
Anderson’s Winterset, Roland West’s The Unknown Pur- 
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pie. Beggars Are Coming To Town, Flamingo Road, etc, 
etc. 

8. Theft, robbery, safe-cracking . . . should not be detailed 
in method. 

Plays falling under the ban would be many like Turn Tc 
The Right, Alias Jimmy Valentine, The Jewel Robbery, 
et ah 

9. With special reference to the crime of kidnapping, or ille- 
gal abduction, such stories are acceptable only when the 
kidnapping or abduction is (a) not the main theme of the 
story; (b) the person kidnapped is not a child; (c) there 
are no details of the crime of kidnapping; etc. 

No such play as the successful Steele-Mitchell Post Road 
could be shown. 

10. Methods of smuggling should not be presented. 

Which would interfere with plays like Twelve Miles Out, 
etc. 

11. Illegal drug traffic must never be presented. 

Illegal drug traffic has flourished unhampered on the stage 
since the early days of The Queen Of The Opium Ring 
and the later of Wooden Kimono. 

IS. The use of liquor in American life, when not required by 
the plot or for proper characterization, must not be shown. 
Imagine the fate of dozens of English drawing-room come- 
dies with their casual sherries and whiskey and sodas and 
''Won't you join me in a spot?” Imagine also, minus its cas- 
ual liquor, Saroyan's The Time Of Your Life and Love's 
Old Sweet Song, the beer picnic o£ The American Way, 
the banquet of A Parisian Romance, and countless come- 
dies like Born Yesterday and musicals like The Merry 
Widow, The Student Prince, and Blossom Time. 

We come to Sex. 

1, The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home 
shall be upheld. 

Censored would be Jonson's Volpone, at least five of 
Strindberg's best plays, Shaw's Getting Married and Mis- 
alliance, Ibsen's A Doll's House, scores of such plays as O 
Mistress Mine and The Pirate, and about two-thirds of the 
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modem French drama. Also Brieux’s The Three Daugh- 
ters of M. Dupont, Coward’s Design For Living, Chek- 
hov’s Uncle Vanya, O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, Desire 
Under The Elms and Welded, Hauptmann’s Gabriel Schill- 
ings Flight, Hervieu’s The Nippers, Maugham’s The Cir- 
cle, etc. 

g. Adultery and illicit sex . . . must not be explicitly treated 
or justified, or presented attractively. Banned would be 
countless plays like O’Neill’s Anna Christie, Donnay’s The 
Family Boarding House, Lonsdale’s Spring Cleaning, Behr- 
man’s Biography, Franken’s Outrageous Fortune, et al. 

3. Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces . . . are not 
to be shown. 

Though Sapho was pounced upon in the theatre, it was 
subsequently freed by the courts and its excessive and lust- 
ful kissing and embraces were given a dean slate. Further 
examples: A Fool There Was, Odets’ Clash By Night, Co- 
bra, The Postman Always Rings Twice (which had to suf- 
fer much soft-soaping Ijefore it could be shown on the 
screen) , etc. 

4. Seduction or rape should never be more than suggested. 
• . . They must never be shown by explicit method. 
Impossible of production would have been Tolstoi’s Res- 
urrection, Lucrece, Johnny Belinda, Of Mice And Men, 
Brother Cain, The Voice Of The Turtle, Dark Of The 
Moon, The Primrose Path, et al. 

5. They {scenes of seduction and rape) are never the proper 
subject for comedy. 

Impossible, too, would have been Strictly Dishonorable, 
among others. 

6. Sex perversion or any inference to it is forbidden. 

No plays like the following could be shown: Sophocles’ 
(Edipus, Ford’s ^Tis Pity She's A Whore, and Donnay’s 
Lysistrata, along with The Green Bay Tree, Oscar Wilde, 
Sartre’s No Exit, The Children's Hour, Lenormand’s Si- 
moon, One-Man Show, The Barretts Of Wimpole Street, 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, The Cenci, Outrage- 
ous Fortune, Girls In Uniform, et al. 

7. White slavery shall not be treated. 
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playwrights. “Son-of-a-bitch'' figures in The Front Page, 
Spread Eagle, Born Yesterday, and many others. “Tart*' is 
to be found in Ladies Of The Evening, The Greeks Had A 
Word For It, et al. Toilet gags have been a favorite in vari- 
ous George Abbott productions and Olsen and Johnson 
shows. “Whore" is found freely in O'Neill, among others, 
and in the titles of such plays as Ford's ^Tis Pity She's A 
Whore and Dekker's The Honest Whore, “Damn" has fig- 
ured in even the titles of such plays as Damn Your Honor, 
Damn The Tears, et aL, in innumerable plays like Swan 
Song, and “God damn" in the climax of Clyde Fitch's The 
City, “Hell" has been used in scores of plays and served in 
the final curtain line of The Easiest Way, “Chink" is found 
in Hoyt's A Trip To Chinatown, among a dozen or more 
others; “Dago" and “Wop" in Lombardi, Ltd., Moon Over 
Mulberry Street, etc., etc.; and “Greaser" and “Hunkie" in 
many Mexican and Western and labor plays respectively. 
“Kike" is heard in Chodorov's Common Ground, and “Nig- 
ger" in the titles of Nigger Rich and Sheldon's The Nigger 
and in many plays about Negroes like Strange Fruit, Jeb, 
and On Whitman Avenue, 

We come to Costume. 

1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity 
in fact or in silhouette, or any licentious notice thereof by 
other characters. 

Shows like Are You With Itf, Good Night, Ladies, etc., 
would be jumped upon. 

2, Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never used save 
where essential to the plot. 

Many musical shows would feel the axe. Likewise plays 
such as Good Morning, Corporal, Courtesan, If I Were 
You, Summer Wives, Clyde Fitch's Girls, Clare Boothe's 
The Women, et al. 

We come to Religion. 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious 
faith. 

Censored would be various plays like Rebellion, Polygamy, 
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Susanna And The Elders, Papa Is All, Revolt, Salvation, 
Bridie's Tobias And The Angel, Dunsany's The Glitter- 
ing Gate, and liberal portions of Bernard Shaw, to say 
nothing, of course, of The Merchant of Venice, 
s. Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of reli- 
gion should not he used as comic characters or as villains. 
This would exclude plays like The Servant In The House 
(vide the bishop) , Shadow And Substance (vide the foot- 
ball playing curate) , The Importance Of Being Earnest, 
Rain, Bride Of The Lamb, Elmer Gantry, etc., etc. 

We come to Locations. 

1. The treatment of bedrooms must be governed by good 
taste and delicacy. 

The ruling would interfere with such plays as Gantillon's 
Maya, The Perfect Marriage, Catherine Was Great, Twin 
Beds, School For Brides, Bourdet's Times Have Changed, 
Her Cardboard Lover, Baby Mine, et al. 

We come to National Feelings. 

1. The use of the Flag shall be consistently respectful. 

Censored would be Spread Eagle, A Man Without A Coun- 
try, and others. 

s. The history, institutions, prominent people and citizenry 
of all nations shall be represented fairly. 

Prohibited would be countless such plays and shows as 
East Is West, So This Is London, Caillavet and deFlers' 
The Green Coat, Shaw's Great Catherine and Geneva, a 
dozen of the better Irish plays, Marinka, Polonaise, etc., 
etc. 

We come to Titles. 

1. Salacious, indecent, or obscene titles shall not be used. 
Disallowed would be the titles of such plays as The Demi- 
Virgin, Redlight Annie, Behind Red Lights, Sex, The 
Naked Genius, Virtue's Bed, A Modern Virgin, Slightly 
Married, Strip For Action, The Marriage Bed, She Lived 
Next To The Firehouse, She Couldn't Say No, Two In A 
Bed, Ring Twice Tonight, etc. 
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We come to “Repellent Subjects/’ 

1. The following subjects must he treated within the careful 
limits of good taste: 
a. Third degree methods. 

Out with Charles Klein’s The Third Degree, Bein’s Land 
Of Fame, etc. 

&. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 

Forbidden: Odets’ Till The Day I Die, the Guignol 
shocker. Vitriol, Dixon’s The Clansman, The Duke In 
Darkness, Kind Lady, Professor Mamlock, et aL 

c. Branding of people. 

Prohibited: Menander’s The Rape Of The Locks, d’An- 
nunzio’s The Daughter Of Jorio, The Cheat, etc. 

d. Apparent cruelty to children. 

Suppressed would be The Two Orphans, Oliver Twist, 
Little OV Boy, Hickory Stick, to say nothing o£ Medea, 
et al. 

e. The sale of women, or a woman selling her virtue. 
Condemned: Sherwood’s Waterloo Bridge, Dukes’ House 
Of Assignation, Bisson’s Madame X, Walter’s The Easiest 
Way, etc. Also Night Hawk, Ladies Of The Evening, 
Maya, The Yellow Ticket, Manhattan Nocturne, Pick-up 
Girl, Anna Lucasta, etc., ad infinitum. 

f. Surgical operations. 

Any play like Sea Dogs, with its sailor’s hand chopped off, 
would not be allowed a showing. 

We come, finally, to plays like this The Bees And The 
Flowers. It fails to uphold “the sanctity of the institution 
of marriage and the home.” It contains a scene of “exces- 
sive and lustful kissing.” Its treatment of “disgusting, un- 
pleasant, though not necessarily evil, subjects” is not 
“guided by the dictates of good taste and a proper regard 
for the sensibilities of the audience.” It indulges in “vul- 
gar expression.” It employs the word “nuts.” It violates 
“correct standards of life.” Its production would accord- 
ingly be forbidden. 

Which under other and more intelligent theatrical cir- 
cumstances would not be such a bad idea. 
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OBSESSION. October i, 1946 

A playij known in the French as M. Lambertier and here 
previously called Jealousy, by Louis Verneuil^ adapted by 
Jane Hinton. Produced by Homer Curran in association 
with Russell Lewis and Howard Young for 5J perform- 
ances in the Plymouth Theatre. 

Program 

Maurice Basil Rathhone 1 Nadya Eugenie Leontovich 

SYNOPSIS: The action, throughout, takes place in their apartment 
in Paris. Act L Midnight. Act 11 . Early morning, two months later. Act 
III. The evening of the same day. 

Director: Reginald Denham. 


T 

Xhe play, which employs but two actors, was first pro- 
duced in an adaptation by Eugene Walter in New York 
in 1928, with John Halliday and Fay Bainter in the roles 
presently served by Mr. Rathbone and Miss Leontovich. 
It still remains an ingenious three-act stunt, but one whose 
novelty, which originally stood in its theatrical favor, has 
worn off. When it was initially shown, these exhibits with 
few characters were not too familiar to local audiences 
and hence seemed to them not only dramaturgically very 
daring but even indicative of phenomenal talents in their 
devisers. Previous to the Verneuil play, the only Broad- 
way item involving but two actors had been Berte Thomas* 
Under Orders^ which made a similar deep impression. 
Since that time, however, plays retailed by small casts — 
one, two, three, and four actors — have been more or less 
common and have been taken on their merits rather than 
on the earlier score of their unusualness. 

Verneuil, as might be expected, handles the theme of 
marital jealousy in typical French boulevard fashion, 
nimbly so far as it superficially goes but without much 
real insight or psychological body. He writes, plainly, for 
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mere popular entertainment, not for a purpose any more 
notable. Compare his treatment of the green emotion 
with, say, that of the Russian ArtzybashefE in his play 
Jealousy and the difEerence is that of emerald and spin- 
ach. ArtzybashefE uses a chisel; Verneuil, a paper-cutter. 
I quote in example a few passages from the Russian’s phi- 
losophy of love which went into the handling of the 
theme: 

“Maeterlinck, in one of his dramas, pictures a scene in 
the Kingdom of Unborn Souls where weary old Time is 
solemnly marking the hour for each soul to be bom. The 
souls of two lovers are about to be separated, and the one 
that is leaving implores the one that must remain to give 
some signal, when its time comes, by which they may rec- 
ognize each other. . . . What a deep and tragic symbol!” 

“That monogamy is against man’s nature is a truth that 
would have been universally admitted long ago were our 
minds not perverted by the spirit of hypocrisy, which 
teaches (Pushkin) that ‘an elevating lie is more precious 
than the darkness of degrading truth.’ ” 

“When someone dares to say or write that love is based 
on purely physical attraction, society brands him a cynic 
and a corrupter of youth. Society has not yet realized the 
fact that literature is just as important and as serious as 
science.” 

“It is strange that society, putting such a high value on 
the spirit and such a low value on the body, permits mar- 
ried people to share their spiritual riches with others, but 
keeps a watchful eye that they preserve untouched ex- 
actly that which is considered of little value and even un- 
worthy of man.” 

“The woman sees no harm in being surroimded by men 
who do not disguise their wish to possess her; she con- 
siders it neither shameful nor repulsive to be the common 
object of passionate desire. The jealousy of her husband 
only irritates and insults her. It is an encroachment on 
her personal liberty. In order to retain that liberty, she 
must lie to her husband, even if in fact she is true to him. 
On the other hand, the husband cannot fail to see what 
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these men want from his wife. And, added to the natural 
jealousy of the male, he feels the anguish of shame and 
the pangs of wounded pride. Fearing to appear ridiculous, 
he must play the role of a blind simpleton. . . 

Or compare the knowing humor of the Austrian Schnitz- 
ler’s treatment of jealousy in Anatol, or, to limit oneself 
relevantly to the later modems, the wise drollery in the 
same matter of even Vemeuil’s fellow boulevard drama- 
tist, Guitry. 

Vemeuil, in trath, is often either fraudulently theatri- 
cal or naturally childish. He presents us with a man who 
has lived with a woman for a considerable period, who 
suspects with good reason that she has had at least two 
lovers before him, and who seemingly has not bothered 
in the least about it until the night when eventually he 
marries her. In other words, though the playwright does 
not suggest that the man regards marriage as a sacrament, 
he would have us believe that a lover is never jealous of 
his inamorata and that jealousy is reserved to wedlock 
alone. He further would have us believe that this man, an 
educated and successful dramatist who has enjoyed a rep- 
ertoire of mistresses and is perfectly worldly, would select 
the moment he first is about to go to honeymoon bed with 
his belated wife for the explosion of a jealousy which in 
the years before with her he evidently did not feel. These 
and various other such amatory idiosyncrasies are, more- 
over, related largely in such familiar French boulevard 
theatrical terms as causing the heroine in preparation for 
bed to spend much time undressing jfrom an elaborate 
costume and dressing into an even more elaborate one and 
as further delaying the hypothetically overwhelming mu- 
tual desire for copulation with endless cigarettes, glasses of 
champagne, looks out of the window at nocturnal Paris, 
and conversation. 

After an hour of trying desperately to interest oneself in 
any such economical two actor exhibit, there are moments 
when one longs for the added appearance of even Mr. Lu- 
ther Adler. 

As the hero, Mr. Rathbone, who is as French as a spritz’l, 
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invested his art for the most part in the elegances of Sulka 
dressing robes. In the heroine’s role. Miss Leontovich, stu- 
diously aided by Adrian, the Hollywood dress designer, no 
less studiously confined her articulation to the lines of her 
figure. There were times, indeed, when one was not sure 
that what one was watching was an actress or a self-satisfied 
couturier’s model. Reginald Denham’s direction had the 
two players adjust themselves in so many intricately hori- 
zontal amorous embraces, all conscious of what in Holly- 
wood are called camera angles, that all the evening needed 
to make it satisfactory from an acting viewpoint was the 
summary injunction, '"Cut!” 
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HEAR THAT TRUMPET. October 7 , 1946 


A play by Orin Jannings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins for 
8 performances in the Playhouse. 


Program 


Mxjmford ( darinet) 

Sidney Bechet 
Alonzo Armonz Frank Conroy 
Dinger Bighabdson ( trumpet ) 

Bobby Sherwood 
Floyd Amery ( piano ) Ray Mayer 


Abba ( bass viol ) Bart Edwards 

Rocco ( drums ) Marty Marsala 

Erica Marlowe Audra Lindley 

Skdppy ( trombone ) FhiUp Layton 
Sally Belle Lynne Carter 

Cleasy Raymond Brarrdey 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action of the play takes place in Dingefs 
and Floyd s rooms, Chicago. Act I. Scene 1. About S:00 a.m. Spring, 1945. 
Scene 2, Two weeks later. 5:00 p.m. Act 11. Scene 1 . Two months letter. 
6:00 a.m. Scene 2. Three weeks later. Early afternoon. Scene 3. Two 
weeks later. Late afternoon. Act in. Late the same night. 

Director: Arthur Hopkins. 


T 

Xhe ground-plan of the play is the saga of a small, mi- 
nor jazz band made up in part of a couple of former serv- 
icemen and an elderly Negro. The execution, save for a 
few moments now and then, suggests a dramatic revue con- 
sisting of scenes and episodes from a variety of previous 
plays. The wealthy protector of the girl who falls in love 
with the young band leader stops at nothing to get back his 
mistress, zs in The Easiest Way. The girl, having married 
the young leader who falls on evil days, offers her body 
again to the wealthy one in order to get help for her hus- 
band, as, in one paraphrase or another, in Bought And 
Paid For, The Road To Rome, and a dozen earlier plays, 
French, German, etc. There is indignation over prejudice 
against the Negro, as in fourteen diflferent plays during the 
previous six seasons. There is an even more indignant 
scene involving the cruel treatment by civilians of ex-serv- 
icemen, as in Skydrift, et al. Several of the band members 
comport themselves like characters out of Saroyan’s The 
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Time Of Your Life and Once Around The Block. The 
scene in which the girl spends the night with the band 
leader, but piously reveals the next morning that they 
were married just before she accompanied him home is an 
echo of at least half a dozen such scenes in plays like Good 
Morning, Corporal, etc. The scene in which the heroine 
poisons the villain’s drink has figured in more plays than 
one can remember. The girl’s mystical speeches sound like 
bad Chekhov mixed with worse Odets. And so on. What 
small virtues the script has consist in several lines of dia- 
logue either freshly humorous or sharply observant, in 
quickly firing off the two plea elements noted and not 
overly booming them, and in the characterization of the 
piano-playing alcoholic, if certainly not the routine police 
department inspector, the baby-voiced, dumb moll, the 
wealthy protector of the girl, and the girl herself. 

The author’s failure lies in his attempt to project his 
theme, already muddled as it is, with elliptical drama- 
turgy which turns out to be so elliptical as to be inscruta- 
ble. Nor are matters helped by Mr. Hopkins’ direction, 
which still pursues his old directorial credo that a sense of 
naturalness and life is best to be obtained by allowing the 
actors to conduct themselves as they normally would off 
the stage. What is obtained is more generally less a sense of 
naturalness and life than one of a lot of actors who have 
not had enough rehearsals. I, among others, have been try- 
ing politely to point this out to Mr. Hopkins for some 
twenty or more years now, but he persists in adhering to 
his original conviction. In the beginning, when such direc- 
tion was a novelty and a relief from the overelaborate, 
hammy direction of the period, the effect, though some- 
times critically dubious, was not so bad. But there is no 
critical lesson for audiences like time, and with the pass- 
ing of time the practical absurdity of the device has be- 
come increasingly evident. Mr. Hopkins should take to 
heart the words of the late Raymond Clapper: ‘'Some peo- 
ple, once they adopt an idea, bury it in the ground and go 
on the rest of their lives defending it, without ever re- 
examining it to see whether time and the elements have 
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caused it to decay into a worthless handful of dust. In that 
way you can be always consistent — and often wrong/' 
Bobby Sherwood, as the band leader, and Ray Mayer, as 
the pianist drunk, the former a well-known trumpet and 
guitar player whose jazz band was for some time a pet of 
the bobby-soxers but who was without previous acting ex- 
perience, and the latter, with but minor stage experience, 
were both excellent. Sidney Bechet, as the Negro clarinet, 
offered a pleasant and winning personality in lieu of any 
perceptible acting and, since he was the object of the plot's 
prejudice and intolerance, was naturally applauded by 
both the sympathetic audience and critics for the perform- 
ance he didn’t give. In the role of the girl, Audra Lindley 
on the other hand offered all kinds of acting, if nothing re- 
sembling anything that critically goes by the term. As the 
comedy-relief moll, Lynne Carter purveyed a very poor 
imitation of Judy Holliday; and in the role of the girl's 
elderly protector, Frank Conroy, except for the scene in 
which he is poisoned, composed his histrionic art either in 
muting his lines to the point where they were partly unin- 
telligible or in growling them with such bull-dog virtu- 
osity that they were wholly so. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC. October 8, 1946 

A revival of the play by Edmond Rostand in the adapta- 
tion by Brian Hooker, with incidental music by Paul 
Bowles. Produced by Jose Ferrer for 195 performances in, 
initially, the Alvin Theatre. 

Progbam 

Porter Benedict McQuarrie VicomtedeValvert 

A Cavalier Samuel N. Kirkham Anthony Jordan 

A Musketeer George B. Olioer Montfleury Leopold Badia 

A Lackey Stewart Long Cyrano de Bergerac JosS Ferrer 

Another Lackey Ralph Meeker Bellrose Howard Wierum 

A Guardsman Charles Summers Jodelet Robinson Stone 

Flower Girl PhyUis Hill A Meddler Francis Letton 

ACmzEN Wallace Widdecomhe ASoubrette Mary Jane Kersey 

His Son Walter Kelly A Comedienne Jacqueline Soans 

A Cut Purse Nick Dennis Lise Nan McFarland 

Orange Girl Fatricia Wheel Carbon de Castel-Jaloux 

A Marquis JohnCfConnor ^ Francis Compton 

Bbissaillb Bert Whitley A Poet Vincent Donahue 

Ligniebe Robert Carroll Another Poet Leonardo Cimino 

Christian de Neuvillette A Capuchin Robinson Stone 

Ernest Graves A Cadet PaulWiCson 

Ragueneau Hiram Sherman Sister Marthe Jacqueline Soans 

LeBret William Woodson Mother Marguerite 

Roxane, nee Madeleine Robin Nan McFarland 

Frances Reid Sister Claire PhyUis HiU 

Her Duenna Patda Laurence A Nun Patricia Wheel 

Comte de Guxche Ralph Clanton 

SYNOPSIS: The first four acts take place in 1640; the fifth, 1655. 
Act I. A performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Act IL The bakery of 
the poets. Act III. Romne*s kiss. Act IV. The Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V. 
CyranxYs Gazette. 

Director: Melchor G. Ferrer. 


^ JLo AN AGE which pridefully, for all the rebuffs it suffers, 
imagines that it is sternly realistic, the play must seem like 
the libretto of a romantic operetta of the long ago, a su- 
perior libretto to be sure, but a libretto none the less, and 
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one somewhat wrinkled. First produced in France in 1897 , 
its plumed romance and extravagant improbabilities have 
to such an age the ring of a rusty bell, sometimes still 
faintly silvery yet on the whole no little flat and deadened. 
But to those whose tastes are not arbitrarily conditioned 
by changing times, its fairy tale for adults still in its poetic 
raptures and humors provides a holiday from the envelop- 
ing drabness and in its fantastic strumming of the E-string 
still a foolish and happy vacation from a prosy world. 
Though a contrived piece of dramatic writing — it now 
and again suggests a Scribe alcoholized to the point of song 
— and though its optimistic romantic expression some- 
times suggests a stage-door Johnny waiting bouquet in 
hand at tlie back entrance to the Louvre, some of its scenes 
are among the stage’s most pleasantly remembered. And 
while essentially it may be little more than a juke-box 
de luxe and while its heroic bravado may impress the 
more resistantly realistic as the crowing of a mechanical 
rooster, there remains in its organism, as I observed some 
time ago, all the hamdsome bravery of all those creatures 
amongst us on earth from whom a careless Providence 
withheld at birth the prettier gifts it bestowed on luckier 
men. 

That the play has hardly profited from most of its 
various English translations and adaptations is generally al- 
lowed. Of the five with which I am acquainted — Kings- 
bury’s, Hall’s, Norman’s, Whitehall’s, tmd this of Hook- 
er’s — only the last named is in the aggregate satisfactory, 
amd even it has its several shortcomings. In the others, 
there is altogether too slavish a literality, too awkward a 
sense of word values, and too little awareness of the dra- 
matic modifications of the two different stages. Hooker’s 
adaptation, for all its other virtues, is similarly weakened 
at several points by a lack of true feel for dramatic effect. 

I give just one illustrative example. Whatever critical 
view one may hold of the play, few can deny that its final 
curtain is one of the most impressive in romantic dra- 
matic literature. I recall it to you, however, as we get it in 
Hooker’s version. 
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Thus, the dying Cyrano; 

Yes, all my laurels you have riven away 
And all my roses; yet in spite of you 
There is one crown I bear away with me. 

And tonight, when I enter before God, 

My salute shall sweep all the stars away 
From the blue threshold! One thing without 
stain. 

Unspotted from the world, in spite of doom 
Mine own! 

{He springs forward, his sword aloft) 

And that is . . . 

(The sword escapes from his hand; he totters, 
and falls into the arms of Le Bret and Rague- 
neau) 

Roxane: (bending over him and kissing him on the 
forehead) 

— That is . . . 

Cyrano: (opening his eyes and smiling up at her) 

My white plume! 

It is obvious that the adjective “white” (in Kingsbury’s 
version it is “unsullied,” in Whitehall’s “undishonored”) 
is redundant and enfeebles the ring of the tag line for the 
English-speaking stage. Hall and Norman, though their 
versions, as noted, are otherwise deficient, wisely delete it. 
Though, furthermore, the Hall version is in the main one 
of the poorest, at least the phrasing here is better than 
Hooker’s. In place of the latter’s “And tonight, when I en- 
ter before God, my salute shall sweep all the stars away 
from the blue threshold, one thing without stain, un- 
spotted from the world, in spite of doom mine own” — in 
place we have “and tonight, when I enter God’s house, in 
saluting broadly will I sweep the azure threshold with 
what despite of all I carry forth unblemished and un- 
bent. . . 

What, in short, is needed is a translation-adaptation rid 
of the otherwise sketchy greasepaints in Hall no less than 
in Kingsbury, the strain for exactness in Norman, the un- 
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musical rhytlims and grim precision in Whitehall, and the 
theatrical-dramatic lapses in Hooker. 

The play, as is sufficiently known, was written by Ros- 
tand expressly for the great solovox competences of Coque- 
lin. Save an actor have such a vocal equipment, the 
Cyrano role loses its vital flamboyance and romantic brio 
and the lines are likely to take on the color of a motion 
picture Romeo handicapped by a defective sound track. 
Coquelin, gifted with the proper voice, was everything that 
Rostand wished for. “It was to the soul of Cyrano that I 
intended to dedicate this poem,” he wrote, somewhat sen- 
tentiously, “but since that soul has been reborn in you, 
Coquelin, it is to you that I dedicate it.” Substitute voice 
for soul and, less fancily and a whole lot more honestly, 
you would have what Rostand really meant — or should 
have. Richard Mansfield, who played the role first in this 
country — the simultaneously produced Augustin Daly 
abortion of the play with Charles Richman not counting 
— had the necessary acting ability in other directions but 
a voice that, while sufficient in certain of its aspects, lacked 
the necessary sweep and at times had the harmonic effect 
of suddenly encountering a dead black ivory on the role’s 
keyboard. Walter Hampden enjoyed the voice, at least in 
much greater degree, and, though sometimes hardly the 
actor for the role in other particulars, brought to it what 
first and foremost it needs. Ferrer, though he reads clearly 
a.nd intelligently, simply has not the vocal range and reso- 
nance. His is a good voice such as it is, but here without 
the demanded variety of heroic phrasing and, if you will, 
romantic ham vibrance which the part prays for. He be- 
gins well enough, but monotony of delivery gradually con- 
verts his performance from the theatrical heroic into the 
recitational. 

The Roxane of Frances Reid is pleasant to the eye but 
is more the brittle modem young woman than the femi- 
nine bouquet Rostand fashioned. Ernest Graves is a fair- 
ish Christian; Hiram Sherman, usually an actor of wit, a 
mediocre Ragueneau; Ralph Clanton a serviceable de 
Guiche; and William Woodson a better than usual Le 
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Bret. Lemuel Ayres’ settings and costumes are commenda- 
ble; the incidental music by Paul Bowles is of negligible 
merit; and the stage direction by Melchor Ferrer, assisted 
by Guthrie McClintic, poor in its groupings, too strainfully 
accelerated in pace, and guilty of not warning the actors 
against such pronunciations as “alwis” for “always” and 
“impossable” for “impossible.” 
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THE ICEMAN COMETH. October 9 , 1946 


A play in four acts by Eugene O'NeilL Produced by the 
Theatre Guild for 136 performances in the Martin Beck 
Theatre, 


Program 


Habry Hope 
Ed Mosher 
PatMcGloin 
Willie Oban 
Joe Mott 
PietWetjoen 
Cecil Lewis 
James Cameron 
Hugo Kalmar 
Larry Slade 


Dudley Digges 
Morton L. Stevens 
Al McGranary 
E. G, Marshall 
John Marriott 
Frank Tiveddell 
Nicholas Joy 
RusseU Collins 
IjCO Chalzel 
Carl Benton Reid 


Rocky Pioggi 
DanPabbitt 
Pearl 
Margie 


Tom Pedi 
Paul Crabtree 
Ruth Gilbert 
Jeanne Cagney 


Cora Marcella Markham 

Chuck Morello Joe Mart 

Theodore Hickman James Barton 
Moran MichaelWyler 

Lieb Charles Hart 


SYNOPSIS: Act 1. Back room and a section of the bar at Harry 
Hope*s, Early morning in summer, 1912, Act II. The same. Around mid-^ 
night of the same day. Act III. Bar and a section of the back room. Morn- 
ing of the following day. Act IV. Same as Act I, Back room and a section 
of the bar. Around 1:30 of the next day. 

Director: Eddie Dowling. 


W™ THE APPEARANCE of this long awaited work, our 
theatre has become dramatically alive again. It makes most 
of the plays of other American playwrights produced dur- 
ing the more than twelve-year period of O’Neill’s absence 
look comparatively like so much damp tissue paper. In it 
there is an understanding of the deeper elements of hu- 
man nature, a comprehension of the confused instincts 
that make up the life of mortals, and an evocation of pity 
for the tortured existence of dazed mankind that not 
merely most but all of those plays in combination have not 
faintly suggested. It is, in short, one of the best of its au- 
thor’s works and one that again firmly secures his position 
not only as the first of American dramatists but, with 
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Shaw and O’Casey, one o£ the three really distinguished 
among the world’s living. 

These, I appreciate, are big words and probably con- 
tributive to the suspicion that their inditer has foregone 
his old Phyrronism. They are also doubtless obnoxious 
and challenging to such persons as either resent what 
seems to be extravagant praise at the expense of other play- 
wrights or are constitutionally averse to superlatives of 
any kind and ready to throw off their coats if anyone has 
the gall to say even that Bach was the greatest composer 
who ever lived or that horseradish sauce is the best of all 
things to go with boiled beef. But the words, I believe, are 
none the less in good order. If they are not and if the play 
is not what I think it is, I am prepared to atone for my ig- 
norance by presenting gratis to anyone who can offer con- 
vincing contrary evidence the complete bound works of all 
our American playwrights from Bronson Howard through 
Charles Klein, David Belasco and Augustus Thomas down 
to the geniuses responsible for Joan of Lorraine, Another 
Part Of The Forest, Dream Girl, and Maid In The Ozarks. 

Laying hold of an assortment of social outcasts quar- 
tered in a disreputable saloon on the fringe of New York 
in the year 1912 and introducing into their drunken sem- 
blance of contentful hope an allergy in the shape of a Wer- 
lean traveling salesman, O’Neill distils from them, slowly 
but inexorably, the tragedy that is death in life. Superfi- 
cially at times suggesting a cross between Gorki’s The 
Lower Depths and Saroyan’s The Time Of Your Life, let 
alone Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, the play with its author’s 
uncommon dramaturgical skill gradually weaves its vari- 
ous vagrant threads into a solid thematic pattern and in 
the end achieves a purge and mood of compassion that 
mark it apart from the bulk of contemporary drama. There 
are repetitions in the middle sections which O’Neill has 
deemed necessary to the impact of the play but which in 
this opinion might be got rid of with no loss. There is also 
still an excess of profanity, for all the author’s liberal cut- 
ting, that becomes disturbing to any ear that gags at such 
facile overemphasis. And since the uncut version of Ham- 
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let^ which is a good play too, can be played in its entirety 
in little more than three and a half hours, the longer run- 
ning time of The Iceman Cometh may seem to some, and 
quite rightly, not only superfluous but a little pretentious. 
Yet small matter. In the whole history of drama there has 
been only one really perfect tragedy — incidentally, only 
one-third as long — and, while this of O'Neiirs is scarcely 
to be compared with it, it still rises far above its possible 
errors. 

With a few nimble strokes, O’Neill pictures vividly the 
innards of even the least of his variegated characters, from 
the one-time circus grifter to the one-time police lieuten- 
ant, from the quondam boss of a Negro gambling den to 
the erstwhile Boer War correspondent, and from the night 
and the day bartenders and the wreck of a college gradu- 
ate to the former editor of Anarchist magazines and the old 
captain once in the British armed services. Only in the 
characters of his three street-walkers does he work rather 
obviously; truthfully, perhaps, but in a theatrically rou- 
tine manner. Yet in his major figures, Slade, the one-time 
Syndicalist-Anarchist, Hickey, the hardware salesman, 
Hope, the proprietor of the saloon, etc., the hand is as 
steady and sure as ever. 

The long monologue, only now and then momentarily 
interrupted, wherein toward the drama’s conclusion the 
salesman relates the relief from himself secured by the 
murder of his wife, is one of the most impressive pieces of 
writing in contemporary dramatic literature: emotionally 
searching and definitely moving. The relations of Slade 
and the young man with memory of his betrayed mother 
on his agonized conscience are maneuvered with high sus- 
pensive dexterity, even if at one or two points to the hyper- 
critical slightly overplanted. The dialogue throughout is 
driving; there is robust humor to alleviate the atmospheric 
sordidness; and out of the whole emerge in no small de- 
gree the profound essences of authentic tragedy. 

In the author’s own analysis of his play as he has con- 
fided it to me the dominant intention has been a study in 
the workings of strange friendship. That intention, it is 
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not to be gainsaid, has been fully realized. But as I read 
the script and see it in stage action it seems to me that, far 
above and beyond it, there rises the theme of the tragedy 
which lies in bogus self-substantiation and the transient, 
pitiable satisfaction which it bequeaths. That, however, is 
the play’s virtue: to different men it may convey different 
things. But to all with any emotional understanding and 
to all with any appreciation of the drama it must convey 
the satisfaction of a theatre that, if only for a short while, 
has again come into its rightful own. 

In a setting by Robert Edmond Jones which catches per- 
fectly the atmosphere of the play and with lighting that al- 
ternately gives the stage and groupings the effect of Dau- 
mier and George Bellows, Eddie Dowling, with many 
acceptable critical suggestions from the author, has accom- 
plished an impressive example of direction. In only two or 
three details has he missed, and the fault in those cases was 
scarcely his. O’Neill’s men’s toilet to the far left of the 
stage with the “This Is It’’ sign is gratuitous, since it is 
strangely, even phenomenally, never once used by any of 
the hard-drinking denizens of the saloon and since it thus 
serves no purpose and is simply a gesture in juvenile wag- 
gery. Dowling’s idea that it be given some small justifica- 
tion by installing Hugo Kalmar, the drooling Anarchist 
editor, in it at one point and having him declaim his par- 
rot lines from its interior — and excellent comedy touch 
that would have suited the action with no slightest viola- 
tion of the text — was vetoed by O’Neill. The play’s end- 
ing, which presently goes a little flat, might also, as Dow- 
ling wished, have been inspirited if, as counterpoint to 
Slade’s final “Be God, I’m the only real convert to death 
Hickey made here; from the bottom of my coward’s heart 
I mean that now!,’’ the drunken singing and wild pound- 
ing on the table by the assembled, happily unredeemed 
bibuli had not been cut by the author and had been moved 
a bit forward from its place in the original script. And if 
the director had been allowed to lend a greater touch of 
his familiar “mood” staging to the play, which he was not, 
the spirit of the drama would have been materially aided. 
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Except for James Barton’s reading of the extended mon- 
ologue, which is so fumblingly and poorly done that it dis- 
astrously drops the drama at its most important point (the 
role should have been played by Dowling himself; he 
could do nothing, he found, to alter Barton’s method) , 
along with Carl Benton Reid’s minstrel-show-interlocutor 
Slade, the performances from first to last are admirable, in 
particular those of Dudley Digges, Morton L. Stevens, 
Nicholas Joy, Russell Collins, Tom Pedi (who is superb as 
the Italian bartender-pimp) , and Paul Crabtree. In all, to 
repeat, a drama wrought brilliantly out of the time-hon- 
ored theme of man’s pitiable necessity for illusion and 
played for the most part, at least up to a few minutes of its 
final curtain, in the true manner of real theatre. 

O’Neill is the only dramatist in the history of the Amer- 
ican theatre who has achieved real world status. His plays 
have been produced in most of the civilized countries of 
the globe; he has been awarded the Nobel prize for the 
body of his work; he has been the subject of critical discus- 
sion in South America, England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Greece, Russia, the Scandinavian lands, the Balkans, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and China. Almost as much has been written 
about him as about one-half all the living playwrights 
rolled together. Only Shaw has consumed more space. 

In the United States, South America, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, the Scandinavian countries, Rumania, Greece, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and China, the critical attitude toward him in 
the main has been extremely favorable. In Germany, when 
criticism was operating freely, it was, with a few excep- 
tions, highly appreciative. In England alone has there most 
often been either a luke-warm or chilly attitude toward 
him. 

Here in America his preeminence as the first dramatist 
of his nation is taken by the great majority of the critics 
for granted. Now and again a small voice from the side- 
lines lifts itself in contradiction and puts in some peculiar 
nomination for the honor, but in the a^egate his posi- 
tion is unchallenged. In France, where his plays have had 
their chief hearing at the hands of Pitoeff, all save one or 
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two of the recognized critics have been impressed. In Rus- 
sia, praise of him has been pretty uniform, and understand- 
ably, since his dramatic philosophy and usual attitude to- 
ward his subject matter find a sympathetic echo in the Slav 
temperament. In Italy, those of his plays that have been 
shown have fared well at most critical hands; his Days 
Without End, which strikes a Catholic note, has received 
the Church’s imprimatur and has been produced under 
the auspices of the Vatican. South America has paid him 
homage. Sweden has acclaimed him, and so has the theatre 
of Norway. Various of his plays have proved successes, both 
popular and critical, in Rumania, and Hungary, though to 
a lesser degree, has received him with hospitality. German 
critics, save in the few instances noted, have in the past 
treated him with respect, and in Japan and China the 
younger element, which alone is interested dramatically 
in the outside world, regards him, along with Shaw, as the 
most important of the Western playwrights. 

On the other hand, though he has intermittently been 
accepted in England and even treated with considerable 
esteem by men of letters like Spender, et ah, the general 
run of drama criticism has frequently shown misgivings 
about him. In some cases, indeed, the misgivings have 
been accompanied by lofty derision. 

For an example of the English attitude, we may turn to 
Eric Bentley and his recent observations in The Playwright 
As Thinker, I quote four typical samples: 

а, "Among the untragic tragedians the most spectacular is Eu- 
gene O'Neill. At everything in the theatre except being 
tragic and being comic he is a success. . . . Tragedy is 
transported to the intense inane. . . . The tension that is 
missing in his work is inner tension.” 

б. "O'Neill has not as yet been able adequately to represent 
the bourgeois world as the nightmare which in the twenti- 
eth century it became, though his portraits of neurosis and 
decay are a labored and overconscious striving in that di- 
rection. O'Neill's more powerful, unconsciously symbolic 
tendency was to try to flee the bourgeois world, not like 
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Wedekind by standing it on its head, but by trying to deny 
its existence, by proclaiming exclusive reality for the eter- 
nal. It was O’Neill himself who stood on his head.” 

c. **T. S. Eliot’s ‘conception’ (in The Family Reunion) is 
clear, noble, and mature. . . . O’Neill’s ‘conception’ (in 
Mourning Becomes Electro) is rude, simple-minded, gaga.” 

d. “Where Wedekind seems silly and turns out on further in- 
spection to be profound, O’Neill seems profound and turns 
out on further inspection to be silly. . . . O’Neill has yet 
to show us he has a mind. So far he has only been earnest 
after the fashion of the popular pulpit or of professors who 
write on the romance of reality. Precisely because he pre- 
tends to be too much, he attains too little. He is false, and 
he is false in a particularly unpleasant way. His art is faux- 
bon. The ‘good dean fun’ of a Hitchcock movie is better.” 

Since every critic has a right to his opinion, and in view 
of the differences thereof which have been O’Neill’s por- 
tion, I now that he has reappeared with The Iceman Com- 
eth as a produced dramatist venture my own on the plays 
which he has contributed to the stage since first he began 
to function. In chronological compositional order, here- 
with the plays and the present commentator’s views on 
them in piccolo: 

1913-14. Thirst and four other one-act plays. Wholly 
negligible and plainly the work of a novice. 

1914. Bound East For Cardiff. The first of his sea plays 
and the first indication of a significant new dramatic tal- 
ent. A striking performance containing the seed of its au- 
thor’s future mental cast. 

1916. Before Breakfast. K xxi&jt. Little in it to encourage 
the critical hopes found in Bound East For Cardiff. 

1917. In The Zone^ He, The Long Voyage Home, The 
Moon Of The Caribbees. The hopes were here reinforced 
in this rounding out of the cycle of short sea plays. In The 
Zone is the weakest of the four, melodramatically effective 
but built around an all too obvious theatrical device. He 
and The Long Voyage Home, however, show an advance 
in character portrayal, thematic feel, and dramaturgical 
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expertness. The Moon Of The Caribbees, the best of the 
four plays, is remarkable for the dramatic capturing of a 
mood and its projection. It remains one of the few gen- 
uinely important one-act plays in American dramatic liter- 
ature. 

1918. The Rope, Beyond The Horizon, The Dreamy 
Kid, Where The Cross Is Made. The Rope is an only fair 
excursion into psychopathic melodrama. Beyond The Ho- 
rizon, his first full-length play (there were two or three 
written in his nonage which he destroyed and of which no 
traces remain) , may be said to have influenced perceptibly 
the course of American drama. Its honest realism filtered 
through a poetic impulse came as a revelation to a stage 
chiefly given over, at its serious best, to rhinestone imagi- 
nation and, at its worst, to vacuity illuminated by Broad- 
way lamplight. While here and there suggesting a certain 
infirmity in dramaturgy, it betokened clearly the more fin- 
ished work that was to come. The Dreamy Kid was and is 
a distincdy minor effort, and of no consequence. Where 
The Cross Is Made, the germ of the later full-length play. 
Gold, was and remains a fabricated one-acter partly re- 
deemed by a potentially serviceable thematic idea. 

1919. Chris, The Straw. Produced briefly in Philadel- 
phia and withdrawn, Chris was a crude attempt at the 
play, Anna Christie, into which it was subsequently de- 
veloped. The Straw, in its treatment of tuberculosis, is an 
unusual achievement of a difficult dramatic problem. Its 
emotional orchestration is one of O’Neill’s best accom- 
plishments. 

1920. Gold, Anna Christie, The Emperor Jones, Dif- 
frent. Gold, though possessing several unmistakable vir- 
tues, fails in its entirety because of intermittent aberrant 
planning and uncertain playwriting. Anna Christie is a 
new and forceful handling of a familiar theme, deep in its 
characterizations, driving in its firm composition, and 
etched with real observation and understanding. The Em- 
peror Jones is a masterpiece of its kind. Its cumulative dra- 
matic effect is irresistible. The tom-toms starting, in Rich- 
ard Dana Skinner’s apt phrase, at the rate of the human 
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pulse beat and rising bit by bit as a fevered pulse would 
rise and which are of the warp and woof of the drama it- 
self, sweep one along and up into a mighty climax and 
leave one without breath. Into this study of the Negro’s 
dream of release from bondage to the whites and, upon 
the dream’s coming true, his defeat by the very tricks of 
the whites which in practise have brought him release, or 
what he images is release, O’Neill has introduced a sym- 
bolic fancy uncommon to American dramatic writing. The 
succeeding Diffrent, however, is of small moment, a feeble 
distillation of Strindberg further debilitated by its au- 
thor’s handling of its materials. 

1921. The First Man, The Hairy Ape. The former, with 
the later Welded, is one of O’Neill’s two worst full-length 
performances. Here again, in both cases, close imitation of 
Strindberg has brought its penalties. Aping the technic of 
Strindberg, as I observed at the time, O’Neill sets himself 
so to intensify and even hyperbolize a theme as to evoke 
the dramatic effect from its overtones rather than, as is the 
more general manner, from its undertones. His attempt is 
to duplicate the technic of such a drama as The Father, the 
power of which is derived not by su^estion and implica- 
tion but from the sparks that fly upward from a prodigious 
and deafening poimding on the anvil. The attempt is a 
failure, for all that one gets in O’Neill’s case is the pro- 
digious and deafening pounding; the sparks simply will 
not come out. Now and again one discerns something that 
looks vaguely like a spark, but on closer inspection it turns 
out to be only an artificial theatrical firefly which has been 
cunningly concealed up the actors’ sleeves. The author 
goes aground on the rocks of exaggeration and overempha- 
sis. His philosophical melodrama is so full of psychological 
revolver shots, jumps off the Brooklyn Bridge, incendiary 
rhi'nampn , galloping hose carts, forest fires, wild locomo- 
tives, sawmills, dynamite kegs, time fuses, infernal ma- 
chines, battles under the sea, mine explosions, Italian black- 
handers, sinking ocean liners, fights to the death on rafts, 
and last-minute pardons that the effect is akin to reading a 
treatise on the theme on a bump-the-bumps. He rolls up 
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his sleeves and piles on the agony with the assiduity of a 
coalheaver. He here misjudges, it seems to me completely, 
the Strindberg method. O’Neill intensifies his theme from 
without. He piles psychological and physical situation on 
situation until the structure topples over with a burlesque 
clatter. Strindberg magnified the psyches of his characters. 
O’Neill here magnifies their actions. 

The Hairy Ape is in a class apart. Partly expressionistic 
and written with greater restraint if with greatly increased 
and sounder dramatic intensity, the play dramatizes its 
theme of despairing humanity gazing blinded at the stars 
with a signal drive. 

1922. The Fountain. A very uneven and not particularly 
successful fantasy dealing with the quest of Ponce de Leon. 
Some of the writing is eloquent, but more seems labored. 
The protagonist is described as “a romantic dreamer gov- 
erned by the ambitious thinker in him.” The protagonist’s 
confusion is shared by the playwright. 

1923. Welded^ All God’s Chillun Got Wings. As for the 
former, see the above comment on The First Man. All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings is a study of miscegenation 
wrought with honesty, sympathetic comprehension, and 
proficient dramaturgy. Its basic idea, the tragic difficulty 
in man’s acceptance of reality and truth, is boiled out of 
the theme with a steaming emotionalism and persuasion. 

1924. Desire Under The Elms. The Strindberg influence 
is here again clear, but in this instance O’Neill has exer- 
cised greater caution and selection and has not allowed 
himself so fully to be dominated. The result is a drama of 
passion and incest that does not get out of hand and that 
by and large amounts to a satisfactory realistic treatment 
of some of the elements in the classic Greek drama. 

1925. Marco Millions, The Great God Brown. Marco 
Millions is a witty satire, crossed with the poetic mood, 
dealing with the exploits of that prototype of the Ameri- 
can go-getter, Marco Polo. It is everything that The Foun- 
tain is not. Much of the writing is delightful and the senti- 
ment in, for example, the little Princess Kukachin’s eager 
search for the lost suggestion of her hero’s soul has real 
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body. The Great God Brown, with its employment of 
masks, is one of O’Neill’s major efforts and in many re-, 
spects comes off laudably despite the difficult problems it 
offers to stage presentation. The psychological essences of 
the drama are craftily distilled and, for all the complexities 
projected by the frequent mask-changing on the part of 
the characters, the play manages much of the impression 
designed by its author. What confusion there is is less in- 
herent in the theme than in the mechanical adornments 
visited upon it. 

1926. Lazarus Laughed. An unsuccessful attempt at 
what seems to be operatic Biblical fantasy. Less a theatre 
play than a libretto. 

1927. Strange Interlude. A notable contribution to the 
drama. On an unusually broad canvas, O’Neill has 
plumbed the psyche of a woman in relation to her men 
with a handsome understanding. His knowledge of char- 
acter has never been better displayed by him. There are 
one or two moments when matters seem to evade him, but 
he thereafter recaptures his purpose and pushes ahead with 
entire comprehension. On the whole, a psychological 
drama again touched by the Strindberg philosophy which 
leaves its immediate subject matter convincingly ex- 
hausted. 

1928. Dynamo. A conflict between the depths and sur- 
faces of man resolved into a drama that is overwritten, 
overstufEed, and that does not come off. Isolated scenes are 
dramatically stimulating, but the drama in its entirety be- 
comes lost in its own tortuous philosophical alleys and 
leaves one with the impression that less symbolism and 
more simplicity would have served the playwright’s pur- 
pose infinitely better. 

1931. Mourning Becomes Electra. A fine paraphrase of 
the classic Greek drama. Bringing the incestuous theme of 
revenge into modem recognition, O’Neill has fashioned a 
tragedy that stands largely on independent feet and that 
presents his dramaturgical gifts in full flower. 

1932. Ah, Wilderness! Turning from tragedy to comedy, 
the author has here achieved the tenderest and most amus- 
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ing comedy of boyhood in the American drama. It is an an- 
swer to those who believe that he is without humor, a be- 
lief held apparently by such as have engaged some of his 
antecedent work with a predetermined lack of humor. 

1933. Days Without End. Rewriting has spoiled a play 
that in its original conception was not without some merit. 
As it stands, it is an anachronistic treatment of its single- 
standard sex theme wedded to psychic release through re- 
ligious faith. The many revisions made by the author in 
his several earlier drafts weakened the play’s directness 
and have botched it. A poor performance. 

1939. The Iceman Cometh. One of O’Neill’s top achieve- 
ments. A drama of the submerged tenth which, as previ- 
ously noted, vaguely suggests Gorki’s The Lower Depths 
but which is not only an immeasurably better play but one 
that explores the confused and agonized souls of mankind 
with rare understanding and with powerful dramatic 
result. 

Two additional plays have been completed during the 
last four years and are awaiting metropolitan production: 
A Moon For The Misbegotten, already tried out in the 
Mid-West, and A Touch Of The Poet. Pending a view of 
them, what is O’Neill’s critical status to date? 

That he is the foremost dramatist in the American the- 
;atre is, as has been recorded, generally granted. His emi- 
nence is predicated on the fact that no other has anything 
like his ability to delve into, and appraise character, his 
depth of knowledge of his fellow man, his sweep and pulse 
and high resolve, his command of a theatre stage and all its 
manifold workings, and his mastery of the intricacies of 
dramaturgy. His plays at their best have in them a real 
universality. His characters are not specific, individual, 
and isolated types but active symbols of mankind in gen- 
eral, with mankind’s virtues and faults, gropings and find- 
ings, momentary triumphs and doomed defeats. He writes 
not for a single theatre but for all theatres of the world. 

It is argued by some against him that he is no poet, and 
that his drama hence misses true stature. Specifically and 
:in the conventional sense, he may not be, but he is never- 
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theless, as must be evident to the close student of his work, 
driven ever by the poetic spirit. His weakness, where and 
when it exists, lies in his excesses — tlie excesses of over- 
length, overemphasis, overembroidery and overmelodram- 
atization of the psychological aspects of his drama and of 
that drama itself. At his worst, these qualities edge him 
close to brooding travesty. 

He has worked expertly in the field of tragedy, nimbly in 
the field of comedy, and less happily in that of fantasy. His 
brutality in tragedy is a handmaiden of the truth as he 
sees it. He can not compromise with himself, right or 
wrong. Uncommonly gifted in a knowledge of the theatre, 
it may seem to some that he resorts occasionally to criti- 
cally invalid devices to further his dramatic ends. If he 
does so, he does so unconsciously, never with calculation 
and deliberately. He would be content, I am assured, to 
publish his plays and forego the profits of production. He 
has written muddled and poor plays along with the valid, 
some very muddled and very poor. But the great body of 
his work has a size and significance not remotely ap- 
proached by any other American. In a broader sense, he is 
certainly in no remotest degree the mind that Shaw is — 
his is an emotional rather than an intellectual; he is not by 
far the poet that O’Casey is, for in O’Casey there is the true 
music of great wonder and beauty. But he has plumbed 
depths deeper than either; he is greatly the superior of 
both in dramaturgy; and he remains his nation’s one im- 
portant contribution to the art of the drama. 

Before the presentation of The Iceman Cometh, it was 
exactly twelve years and nine months since O’Neill’s last 
previous play. Days Without End, had seen production, 
and in the long intervening spell the theatre had had small 
news of him. Now and then came vague and contradictory 
reports that he was working on a cycle of eight or nine 
plays to be named by the general and somewhat turgid ti- 
tle, A Tale Of Possessors Self-Dispossessed; that he was 
very ill and no longer able to do any work; and that he had 
successively retired from the theatre to Sea Island, Geor- 
gia, and the Valley of the Moon in California, there to de- 
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vote the rest of his life to nursing his health, raising Dal- 
matian dogs, and laughing at most of current English 
dramatic criticism. But from the man himself there issued 
not so much as a whisper. What, really, was he up to? 

It happens that we have been close friends for going on 
thirty years now, and that I am in a position to tell. That in 
the period of his absence he completed The Iceman Com- 
eth, along with the subsequently to be produced A Moon 
For The Misbegotten and the still later to be produced A 
Touch Of The Poet, the public had been apprised. These 
three plays, however, were by no means all. During the 
twelve-odd years, he not only outlined in minute detail 
not eight or nine but all of eleven plays of the cycle re- 
ferred to — the eleven were to be played, however, as eight 
with three combined into duplex units and presented, like 
Strange Interlude, on the same afternoons, evenings and 
nights — but further definitely completed seven of them, 
including the three double-length ones, and got pretty well 
into the eighth. In addition, he finished a separate and in- 
dependent play of full length called Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night, production of which he will not allow, for rea- 
sons which I may not specify, for many years. Nor, yet 
again, was that all. Besides Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
he also completed the first play of a much shorter and en- 
tirely different cycle of which no word has reached anyone. 
Its title, like that of the contemplated briefer series in its 
entirety, is By Way Of Obit. It runs for forty-five or so 
minutes and involves, very successfully I think, an imagi- 
native technical departure from O’Neill’s previous work. It 
contains but two characters and is laid in New York in ap- 
proximately the same period as The Iceman Cometh. 

All of which, one will agree, is not such bad going for a 
sick man. 

’The plays. The Iceman Cometh and A Moon For The 
Misbegotten, as well as the two last named, are distinct and 
wholly apart from the cycle of eleven plays. A Touch Of 
The Poet, however, was to be first play of that cycle in re- 
vision. As to the cycle itself, he gradually convinced him- 
self, after he had got as far as he had with it, that his drama- 
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turgical plan was faulty. Without further ado, he destroyed 
two of the double-len^, or four, of the plays he had writ- 
ten, preserving only A Touch Of The Poet, the third dou- 
ble-header {More Stately Mansions ) , and one scene in an- 
other to be called The Calms Of Capricorn. As for A 
Touch Of The Poet, it seems to him to be a unit in itself 
and may well, he thinks, stand apart and alone. When and 
if he will return to work on the cycle as he has newly 
planned it, he does not know. In his head at the moment is 
an exciting idea for another play which bears no relation 
to the cycle. It will probably be his next effort after he has 
finished the production supervision of the other two plays 
noted. 

The reason he withheld the three plays for so long is that 
he has made up his mind never again to permit a play of 
his to be produced unless he can be present. His health 
was such that it did not allow him to come to New York 
earlier. There was also another reason. He did not believe 
that, while the war was on, the theatre was right for the 
plays, though none is in any way related to it. It was sim- 
ply his feeling that wartime audiences would not be in a 
mood for such serious drama. His determination to be 
present at all future productions of his plays stems from 
his experience with his play Dynamo, which was shown in 
1929. He was imable to come to New York for the casting 
and rehearsals of that one and learned all too late that the 
Theatre Guild had cast in the leading female role the fair 
young cute one, Claudette Colbert, famous for the sym- 
metry of her legs and not wholly unaware of the fact. 
Throughout the play, the young lady sought to extend her 
famp by placing the two reasons therefor on display when- 
ever one of the other characters seemed to her to be divert- 
ing the attention of the audience, and the play as a conse- 
quence ran a bad second to her extremities. 

“Henceforth,” O’Neill averred, “I myself cast not only 
actresses but legs!” 

In addition to the projected plays specified, the play- 
wright has made copious notes on at least three or four oth- 
ers. Some of these notes were begun even before he went 
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into retirement; others were made during that period. 
They include plans for, among the others, an heroic drama 
of ancient Chinese locale. This he has been mulling for fif- 
teen years, though if he does it at all, which is doubtful, it 
would not be put into experimental preliminary writing 
until he finishes the one — with an American locale — al- 
luded to as likely his next. 

The long cycle, when and if he returns to it, will con- 
cern a single Irish-American family over a span of approxi- 
mately one hundred and thirty years and will indicate 
broadly through its successive generations the changes in 
America and American life. Not the changes in the obvi- 
ous theatrical sense, but the changes as they influence the 
members of the family. It will continue to be a study in 
character rather than a study in national progress. The 
latter will be held to a dramatic undertone. O’Neill’s dis- 
satisfaction with the work as far as it had gone proceeded 
from his conviction that it should deal with one family and 
not two, as it presently did. And also that, in the form he 
had written it, it began at the wrong point and overtold 
the story. Though he appreciated that he could rewrite 
what he had already done, he preferred to do away with 
much of it and to start afresh. The cycle, as he now envis- 
ages it, will begin with the French and Indian wars period 
and will present its first member of the family in the light 
of a deserter from the fighting forces. 

O’Neill’s attitude toward criticism of his work in par- 
ticular and in general has not changed. However denunci- 
atory and stinging it may be at times, he shows no indig- 
nation and maintains at least outwardly an appearance of 
smiling tolerance. Unlike a number of his playwriting con- 
temporaries, he never makes public reply to it, though now 
and again to a close friend he will privately express his 
amusement over certain of its more capricious aspects. 

An English critic recently, for example, had at O’Neill 
with the old, familiar contention that, though he may 
think of himself as a poet, he is far from one. In proof 
whereof, the critic delightedly quoted this speech by Mars- 
den in Strange Interlude: 
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“We’ll be married in the afternoon, decidedly. I’ve al- 
ready picked out the church, Nina — a gray ivied chapel, 
full of restful shadow, symbolical of the peace we have 
found. The crimsons and purples in the windows will stain 
our faces with faded passion. It must be in the hour before 
sunset when the earth dreams in afterthoughts and mystic 
premonitions of life’s beauty,” etc. 

“Didn’t he realize,” chuckled O’Neill, “that the attempt 
there certainly wasn’t poetry, but poetic travesty? Marsden, 
as anyone must easily see, is a sentimental throwback, a 
kind of Yellow Book period reversion, and I was deliber- 
ately using that ‘crimsons and purples in the windows,’ 
‘staining our faces with faded passion’ and so on stuff to 
indicate it.” 

The notion that O’Neill entertains a profound satisfac- 
tion with everything he has written and resents any oppo- 
site opinion — a notion that pops up in various treatises 
on his work — is nonsensical. I give you several instances 
out of my own personal critical experience. When his The 
First Man was produced, I wrote acidly of it, even indulg- 
ing in some ridicule. Reading the criticism, O’Neill 
grinned. “You let it down too easy,” he observed. “It’s no 
good.” When subsequently I wrote in the same vein about 
Weldedy which he seemed to have faith in when he gave 
me the script to read, he allowed, “I know now I was ’way 
off; the play is all wrong; it’s no good.” When, on the other 
hand, I found certain things to my liking in Gold, he took 
me to task. “You’re wrong. It’s a bad play. I’m telling you.” 
He further believes that The Fountain is even more defec- 
tive than I found it to be, and that Dynamo, though grant- 
ing its lapses, is considerably less so. Only in the case of 
Days Without End, which I could not critically stomach, 
has he vigorously opposed my opinion, and even in this 
case he allows that he now feels he must rewrite the play’s 
ending for the definitive edition of his works. As originally 
conceived, this Days Without End was, as I have said be- 
fore, laid back in the year 1857 or thereabout. Bringing it 
up to the 1930’s seemed to me, among others, to render its 
single-standard sex idea somewhat archaic and shopworn. 
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O’Neill, however, was not to be persuaded. What he has 
persuaded himself, nevertheless, is that his hero’s final ges- 
ture calls for alteration, though the alteration consists sim- 
ply in reverting to the dramatic scheme as he first con- 
ceived it. 

He is a stickler for casting and direction. As to the lat- 
ter, his constant concern is any sentimentalization of his 
work. “Where sentiment exists,” he says, “there is suffi- 
cient of it in the characters, and any directorial emphasis 
would throw it out of all proportion and make it objec- 
tionable.” As to casting, he is generally opposed to so-called 
name actors. “They distract attention from the play to 
themselves,” he argues. “My plays are not for stars but for 
simply good actors. Besides, you can never count on the 
idiosyncrasies of stars; they may not stick to a play and may 
so damage its chances on the road. I’m afraid of them, as 
I’ve had some experience with them. Also, they sometimes 
want you to change certain things in your play. Not for 
me!” 

To return, finally, to The Iceman Cometh. I have al- 
ready twice remarked that it may very roughly be de- 
scribed as a kind of American The Lower Depths. Like 
that play of Gorki’s, though it in few other ways resem- 
bles it, it treats of a group of degenerate outcasts and the 
advent among them of a man with a philosophy of life new 
and disturbing to them. Its language is realistic, at times 
over-violently so; its cast of alcoholic down-and-outs in- 
cludes gamblers, grafting cops, circus lot sharpers, whores, 
pimps. Anarchist riff-raff, military failures, college-educated 
wastrels, stool-pigeons, et al.; and it is written in four 
parts. It attests again to the fact, lost upon some of 
O’Neill’s critics, that he is far from lacking a healthy sense 
of humor. Some of the comedy writing is irresistible. It 
also demonstrates again the most barbed appreciation of 
character known to any of his American playwriting con- 
temporaries. And it embraces, among many other things, 
the most pitifully affecting picture of a woman — the un- 
seen wife of the protagonist — that I, for one, have en- 
countered in many years of playgoing. 
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Among the criticisms of the play is the argument that 
the characters ‘‘do not grow/’ That they do not grow is 
O’Neill’s specific dramatic theme. Human beings some- 
times change but change is not necessarily growth. Change 
is frequently impermanent and retrogressive rather than 
advancing, as O’Neill indicates. Another argument is that 
Hickey, the salesman of Death, in the end “explains him- 
self with a text-book clarity that robs him of a truly dra- 
matic role in the play, or a really human complexity.” 
What of Nina in The Sea Gull} And a third condescend- 
ingly observes, “As for O’NeiU’s ‘thesis,’ it would seem to 
be that men can not live without illusions; hardly a new 
or very disputable idea.” Hardly new, granted; but not 
very disputable? Come, come. ^V\^at of the sufficient dis- 
putations on occasion of Ibsen, Strindberg, Zola, Haupt- 
mann, Tolstoi, Wedekind, Shaw . . • ? 
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MR. PEEBLES AND MR. HOOKER 

October lo, 1946 


A play by Edward E. Paramore, Jr., based on the novel of 
the same name by Charles G. Givens. Produced by Joseph 
M. Hyman for 4. performances in the Music Box. 

Program 


Hank lames Robertson 

Brotbobr Alf Leland Paul Huber 
Hattie Juanita HaU 

Brother Waixy Leland 

Tom Coley 

Bump Sorrell Arthur Hunnicutt 
Ellen Sorrell Dorothy Gilchrist 
Chauffeur Van Prince 

Mrs. Hatcher Craine 

Randee Sanford 
Nate Corbett Grocer Burgess 
Mr. Hooker RhysWUMams 


Sheriff Todd Blakely 

Ralph Stantley 
Pete Arthur Foran 

Deputy Charles Thompson 

Mr. Hatcher Craine 

Netl McFee Skinner 
Dr. Phil Jameson Tom Morgan 
Judge Fayette. TomHoier 

Mr. Peebles Howard Smith 

A Stranger Jeff Morrow 

Whigsey Ken Renard 

Joe Greer Dennis Bohan 


SYNOPSIS: Prologue. A faUen tree on a Tennessee hilltop over- 
looking a lake. Several years after World War II. Act I. Scene 1. The Le- 
land house. Noon of a summe/s day in 1939. Scene 2. Exterior of Mr. 
Hooker * 5 shack. Two hours later. Act II. Scene 1. The Inland house. 
Noon, several days later. Scene 2. Interior of Mr. Hookers shade. That 
evening. Act III. The Leland house. Midnight of the same night. 
Director: Martin Ritt. 


Here is another o£ the Good versus Evil plays, of 
which since ancient times we have had an allopathic dose. 
The plays usually assume one of three forms. In the first, 
the Morality variations, the forces of Good and Evil are 
symbolized respectively as a blonde in a white dress named 
A^irtue and as a brunet male in a black, ensemble named 
either Vice or Wickedness. In the second, those of a poetic 
flavor, Good and Evil are cast in the respective persons of 
a medium-size, bandy-legged, milk-fed actor in a fair, curly 
wig whose persistently pure love for the heroine would, if 
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she were normal and not merely the routine cardboard fig- 
ure, bore her to death before the second act was half over, 
and a tall, tubercular basso profundo with painted red 
ears and a couple of cowlicks who, if the management is 
not too economical, at several points in the evening is elab- 
orately projected up onto the stage through a trapdoor il- 
luminated by a crimson gelatine slide. In the third, or later 
day version. Good is represented by a chai^acter with some 
such ordinary modem name as Jones, or perhaps vaguely 
The Stranger, who with needful box-office caution is im- 
plied to be the Lord Almighty Himself, and Evil by an- 
other, similarly christened, who with no such necessary 
caution is heaved at the audience as Satan. I refer, of 
course, to the white drama. In the plays performed by Ne- 
groes there is no call for any such prudence in the pictur- 
ing of the Deity, since audiences are disposed to accept as 
childishly innocent, artless and inoffensive anything Ne- 
groes may do under such circumstances. 

Periodically in the contemporary theatre a playwright is 
thus overcome by the notion that there will be something 
quite pungent in taking one of the old Morality or Miracle 
plays, laying it in a drawing-room or somewhat less recher- 
chd milieu, and giving the characters names out of either 
Burke’s Peerage or the telephone book. Mr. Paramore, the 
author of the play under consideration, is such a one. Em- 
ploying a novel by Charles G. Givens as his groundwork, 
he has accordingly given us Good and Evil as Mr. Peebles 
and Mr. Hooker, has further risked the box-office by clearly 
identifying the former as God and risked nothing by iden- 
tifying the latter as the Devil, has laid the scene of conflict 
in a strife-ridden Tennessee valley, and has contrived out of 
it all the usual anticipated poor play. His beginning, when 
he is content with the humors of the valley people, is enter- 
taining enough. But when soon after he gets to the busi- 
ness of the evening and pits God against Devil his play be- 
comes much the old stuff and bumps and rattles over the 
old tracks until it ends up a complete wreck. 

A few of the episodes are interesting, such as the meet- 
ing after two thousand years of God and His Son, the latter 
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presented as a carpenter working in the valley, and the 
colloquy between God and the Devil in the latter's shanty 
with walls covered with Esquire girls. But aside iErom an 
amusing line or two and the idea of making Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (the time is 1939) the Devil's advocate, the 
body of the play is little more than the kind of literal cha- 
rade concocted by school-teachers and their brighter pupils 
for the annual show on Parents' Day. 

The performances, except for Paul Huber as a valley 
preacher and Arthur Hunnicut as a lewd, guzzling hilh 
billy, are of the mail-order catalogue species. And the di- 
rection is the kind which mistakes the stage’s fourth wall 
for a loud speaker and which permits such stale bits of bus- 
iness, among others, as having a character bang his watch 
several times on a chair arm in order to set it working 
again. 
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LADY WINDERMERE^S FAN. October 14 , 1946 


A revival of the play by Oscar Wilde, with incidental music 
by Leslie Bridgewater. Produced by Homer Curran in as- 
sociation with Russell Lewis and Howard Young for 227 
performances in the Cort Theatre. 


Program; 


Lady Windermere 

Penelope Ward 
Parker Thomas Louden 

Lord Dabungton 

John Buchnaster 
Duchess of Berwick 

Estelle Winwood 
Lady Agatha Cabusle 

Sally Cooper 
Lord Windermere Henry DanieU 
Mr. Rufford Paul Russell 

Miss Rufford Jerri Sauvinet 
Lady Paisley Marguerite Gleason 
Hon. Paulette Sonning 

Tanagra Thayer 

Lady Jedburgh 

ElizaJjeth Valentine 


The Bishop Peter Keyes 

Miss Graham Pamela Wright 

Sir James Royston Jack Merioale 

Lady Stuifield Anne Curson 
Mr. Dumby Evan Thomas 

Mrs. Cowper-Cowper 

Leonore Elliott 
Mr. Hopper Stanley Bell 

Lady Plymdaie Nan Hopkins 

Sir Augustus Lorton Rex Evans 
Mr. Cecil Graham C ecil Beaton 
Mrs. Eblynne 

Cornelia OUs Skinner 
First Footman Guy Blake 

Second Footman Richard Bums 
Rosalie * Marjorie Wood 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Morning-room of Lord Windermere*s house in 
Carlton Terrace, London. Act II. Drawing-room in Lord Windermere^s 
house. That evening. Act III. Lord Darlington s rooms. Directly follow- 
ing. Act IV. Same as Act 11. The next morning. 

The action of the play takes place within twenty-four hours, be- 
ginning on a Tuesday afternoon at 5:00 o*clock, and ending the next day 
at 1:30 p.m. 

Director: Jack Minster. 


I WISH THAT some appropriate person would investigate 
and report to me why the epigram is so generally viewed as 
the arch-criminal o£ literature. For a reason that I have 
never been able to make out, even the best and most intel- 
ligent epigram is looked down on as being frivolous, flip- 
pant, and all too easy. Though it may be quoted for years 
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on end and be as wise as it is witty, it is still regarded as a 
black sheep, unworthy of the respect of any mentality duly 
appreciative of such more copious literary forms as the 
Congressional Record and the cerebral ensembles of Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin. 

The revival of Lady Windermere's Fan brings up the 
matter anew. As Shaw observed in his review of another of 
Wilde’s plays, '‘He has the property of making his critics 
dull. They laugh angrily at his epigrams, like a child who 
is coaxed into being amused in the very act of setting up a 
yell of rage and agony. They protest that the trick is obvi- 
ous, and that such epigrams can be turned out by the score 
by anyone lightminded enough to condescend to such fri- 
volity. As far as I can ascertain, I am the only person in 
London who cannot sit down and write an Oscar Wilde 
play at will. The fact that his plays, though apparently lu- 
crative, remain unique under these circumstances says 
much for the self-denial of our scribes.” That was written 
more than fifty years ago and it is even truer today than it 
was then. Nor is it familiarity with tlie epigrams that has 
bred contempt; the contempt would be there even were 
they fresh out of the bottle. Nor, furthermore, is the con- 
tempt longer confined to the critics, who usually are 
blamed for everything, often justly. The attitude is pretty 
general, like that toward the epigram’s illegitimate cousin, 
the pun, which, however amusing, is similarly always good 
for a lofty and disgusted grunt. 

Again, one speculates, why? Take at random a few Wilde 
samples: 

“The truths of metaphysics are the truths of masks.” It 
took Brieux a whole two and a half hour play {La Foi) to 
say much the same thing, and not half so sharply. 

“The history of woman is the history of the worst form 
of tyranny the world has ever known: the tyranny of the 
weak over the strong. It is the only tyranny that lasts.” The 
major part of the great Strindberg’s dramatic canon is de- 
voted to proving just that. 

“Cynicism is merely the art of seeing things as they are 
instead of as they ought to be.” Here, in little, is, among 
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other things, a critical appraisal of much of the classic Rus- 
sian drama. 

“The tragedy of old age is not that one is old but that one 
is young.” Bataille consumed almost three hours to say the 
same thing in his admired UHomme a la Rose. 

“Ideals are dangerous things. Realities are better. They 
wound, but they are better,” Yet Ibsen^s Brand, Echega- 
my’s Folly Or Saintliness, Hartleben's Rose Monday, and 
many other such dramas enunciating the idea at great 
length are highly esteemed. 

Along with the epigram, Wilde’s sincerity, or rather al- 
leged lack of it, is another favorite disparagement on the 
part of his critics. When they speak of sincerity, they obvi- 
ously speak of it according to their own personal standards, 
not Oscar’s. Oscar, for all his occasional self-mockery, was 
perfectly sincere in following his own lights, peculiarly col- 
ored though they were. When at odd times he was guilty 
of what seemed to be insincerity, it was only obliquely to 
ridicule the dull sincerity of others. The man’s whole life, 
save in one or two instances, was a testimonial to his sincer- 
ity, such as it was. But since wit is so often regarded by the 
witless as a mark of insincerity — as Shaw, whose sincerity 
has been raised to a point of obstreperousness, has also dis- 
covered to his amusement — Oscar has been tagged with 
the label. 

In what he said, Wilde was for the most part absolutely 
honest, even though his honesty was difficult of apprecia- 
tion by men philosophically and emotionally alien to his 
point of view. In what he did, except in a couple of theatri- 
cal instances, he was equally honest; and one of the excep- 
tions concerns this Lady Windermere's Fan. In that case he 
dishonestly allowed himself to be influenced commercially 
in changing his play, though the meritorious critic, P. P. 
Howe, thinks otherwise and allows it was Wilde’s utter dis- 
interest in so-called “good” women that made it all a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. This, however, seems to be 
straining a point for the defense. As originally written, the 
important scene read as follows: Windermere (calling after 
Lady W.) “Margaret! Margaret! (A paiLSe) My God! What 
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shall I do? I dare not tell her who this woman really is. 
The shame would kill her. . . .” To make things safer at 
the box-office, the line was altered to “My Godl What shall 
I do? I dare not tell her that this woman is — her Mother!” 
The change was a concession to cautiously cheap, popular 
playwriting, and Wilde should have been ashamed of him- 
self. (The present revival properly goes back to the line as 
first written.) His critics are further in the habit of waxing 
sarcastic over the fabricated nature of his plots. But, as 
Howe points out, Wilde is at one with Mr. Bayes of The 
Rehearsal in saying, “Wniat the devil is a plot good for but 
to bring in fine things?” The plot of this Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, for just one example, is little more than 
Bertha M. Clay dressed in silk. But what matter? The plots 
of some of the best plays in dramatic history are even 
worse. 

It was not plot that interested Wilde, or that should in- 
terest any critic not given to an admiration of detective fic- 
tion and other such juvenile diversions. It was style, and at 
style, as at decoration, he excelled. “In all the unimportant 
matters,” he declared without paradox, “sincerity, not 
style, is the essential. In all important matters, style, not 
sincerity, is the essential.” And his style in his dramatic 
time was as unrivalled as it is in ours. His sense of word 
and phrase and sentence is almost perfect. “Words,” he 
said, “have not merely music as sweet as that of viol and 
lute, color as rich and vivid as any that makes lovely for us 
the canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and plastic 
form no less sure and certain than that which reveals itself 
in marble or in bronze, but thought and passion and spir- 
ituality are theirs also — are theirs, indeed, alone.” 

In short, go listen to Lady Windermere. Creak some- 
times in its rococo tracks as it may, it is still a wonderful 
play of escape — escape from the flat, humdrum, untu- 
tored, and inanimate writing of so many of the plays we 
encounter today. 

Cecil Beaton’s settings, costumes and lighting for the re- 
vival are admirable. They capture perfectly both the ex- 
hibit’s period and splendid artificiality. As Lady Winder- 
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mere, Penelope Ward is not only a British personification 
of all the Gibson girls with which the Charles Dana of that 
name decorated an American era but plays the role as well 
as ever it has been played within my long recollection. Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner’s Mrs. Erlynne, which comes into its 
own in the last act, suffers on the way from a tendency to 
overemotionalize the part and to accompany the overemo- 
tionalization with an obbligato of eye blinking that rivals 
in virtuosity the combined lens activities in Bamegat Bay. 
Estelle Winwood looks and acts the Duchess of Berwick as 
if the Duchess were the late Mrs. Leslie Carter, which, con- 
sidering the role, is not altogether a fault. As Windermere, 
Henry Daniell misses the necessary polite finish; it seems at 
times, what with his jowled grimness, that he would be 
much more at home in Angel Street than in Carlton Ter- 
race. John Buckmaster is a valuable Lord Darlington; Ce- 
cil Beaton a musical comedy Cecil Graham who retails the 
succession of Wilde epigrams as if they were a lyric by Ira 
Gershwin or Cole Porter; Rex Evans a first-rate Lord Au- 
gustus Lorton; and Evan Thomas and Stanley Bell respec- 
tively an appropriate Dumby and Hopper. 

In the aggregate, a salubrious revival of a witty souvenir 
of the dramatic machine-age. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MALFL October 15, 1946 

The tragedy by John Webster^ adapted by W. H. Auden^ 
with incidental music by Benjamin Britten, Produced by 
Paul Czinner for ^8 performances in the Barrymore The- 
atre, 


Program 


Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria 

Donald Eccles 
The Cardinal John Carradine 
Giovanna, Duchess of Malfi 

Elisabeth Bergner 


Antonio Bologna 

Whitfield Connor 
Deuo Richard Newton 

Daniel de Bosola Canada Lee 

Ben Morse 


Officers 
Attending on 
THE Duchess 

Castruchio 

Silvio 

Roderigo 

Grisolan 


Michael Bey 
Lawrence Ryle 
Robin Morse 
Guy SpauU 
Michael Ellis 
Rupert Foie 
Jack Cook 


Cariola Fatrida Calvert 

Julia Sonia Sorel 

Old Lady Michelette Burani 

Ladies Attending f Diana Kemble 
ON the Duchess \ Beth Holland 
Chaplain to the Cardinal 

William Layton 
Secretary to the Cardinal 

Frederic Downs 
Antonio’s Son Maurice CaveU 


Madmen: 

Priest ( Singer ) Walter Feterson 
Lawyer Robert Fike 

Astrologer Frederic Downs 
Doctor Guy SpavR 

Doctor Robert Fike 


SYNOFSIS: The play is given in three parts. The action takes 
place in Italy, early in the sixteenth century at Malfi, Rome, Ancona, and 
elsewhere. 

Director: George Rylands. 


T 

Xhough it has been staged by several amateur organ- 
izations, this marks the first local professional production 
of the early seventeenth century’s prime necrological trag- 
edy. Its score of nine killed is a record of sorts, since beaten, 
so far as I can recall, only in more modern years by the 
blood and thunder Wild West melodramas, which were 
held not to give their customers their money’s worth unless 
biting the dust were at least thirty or forty Indians, imper- 
sonated by half a dozen supers who crawled unobserved off 
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the stage and reappeared for a second, third and fourth de- 
cease. Slaughter on the still grand, if somewhat lesser, scale, 
was, however, close to Webster's fancy, as all period pun- 
dits know, and in his directly antecedent The White Devil, 
which bears a surface resemblance to The Duchess and is 
the better play, he got himself into this real sporting form 
with an experimental mere six murders. From the horror 
and terror of such carnage it was his intent to evoke pity — 
and evoke it he apparently did in his time — but it is to be 
feared that what is evoked in these modern times is less 
commiseration than rude laughter. 

The reason is plain. Like Hamlet without Hamlet, The 
Duchess Of Malfi, as The White Devil for all its relative 
virtues before it, is like Bacon without Shakespeare. The 
power to lift his materials above sheer melodrama was sim- 
ply not in Webster; aside from a few winging passages the 
writing is often merely turgid where it aspires to be rich 
crimson and purple, and the dramaturgy sketchy where it 
hopes to be elliptically driving. That Lamb and Swin- 
burne felt he touched the sublime surely implies on the 
part of those worthies a very peculiar sense of sublimity. 

The gory tale of the ill-starred Giovanna, derived, we 
are told, from the history of the granddaughter of King 
Ferdinand of Naples who in the early fourteenth century 
fled from the vengeance of her brothers with the steward of 
her household whom she had secretly married, is wrought 
by Webster with an intensity which is confined to his ac- 
tors and which is not imparted to his auditors. Where 
flight of true poetic expression might bear it across the 
footlights, the carrier is frequently crippled blank verse, 
and where dramatic sensitiveness and imagination might 
assist, there is but a lame rhythmical prose. As an historical 
curio, the play has some interest, but in every other way it 
amounts to excessively dull theatre. 

This dulness, gradually increasing to stupor, is empha^ 
sized in the present production staged by George Rylands*, 
who performed the same disservice for the previous year’s 
revival in London, and is doubly emphasized by the acting 
company. Doubtless believing to make the play more ac- 
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ceptable to modem audiences, the director has softened 
the elements of horror to the point of complete ineffective- 
ness, and has thus rid it of one of its most important 
and vital ingredients. He has further so conversationalized 
the stage action, even at its most violent moments, that the 
whole gives the impression of a performance by the late 
Readers’ Theatre. The acting, as noted, contributes addi- 
tionally to the debicle. Elisabeth Bergner, in the name role, 
comports herself in the earlier portions of the play like a 
stock company ingenue’s understudy and in the later like 
the ingenue herself, and all with a beery German accent 
that results in such scarcely Elizabethan readings as, for 
instance, “Doo you remembair de Doook?” I observe that 
one of my more distinguished colleagues has praised the 
actress for her acquisition at length of some restraint and, 
also, for her subtle indication of growth in the role. As for 
the restraint, it seems to me that Miss Bergner has chosen 
the wrong time for it and that, if ever her former lack of it 
was at least partly to be desired, this was the play and oc- 
casion. Her Duchess is so exaggeratedly and inappropri- 
ately quiescent that one feels she has mistaken the play for 
some little thing by Maeterlinck. As for the growth and 
development of character, so far as I can see it has infi- 
nitely less to do with any authentic acting than with wear- 
ing a long red wig in the early acts, taking it off and ap- 
pearing in her short, natural hair in the middle section, 
and sprinkling talcum powder on the latter in the final 
section when age, agony and despair are supposed to over- 
take her. 

The supporting company ranges from the incompetent 
to the ridiculous. And the box-office dodge of smearing 
pink paint on the Negro actor, Canada Lee, and passing 
him off for a white, is childish nonsense, since all the pink 
paint in the world can not alter what are unmistakably 
Negroid features. 

The Britten incidental music, meagre as it is, is the eve- 
ning’s one intelligent theatrical feature. 
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LOCO. October i 6 , 1946 


A comedy by Dale Eunson and Katherine Albert. Pro- 
duced by Jed Harris for 57 performances in the Biltmore 
Theatre. 


Program 


Naomi Brewster Beverly Bayne 

Alma Brewster H elen Murdoch 
McIntyre Barry Kelley 

Waldo Brewster Jay Fassett 

David Skinner Morgan Wallace 
Loco Dempsey Jean Parker 


Ginger Mario Dwyer 

Matron Darin Jennings 

Eben Parker FenneUy 

Pamela Brewster Elaine Sttitch 
Nicky Marttnez SiVario 

Miss White Ethel Remey 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place within a period of ten days in 
February of this year. Act I. Scene 1. The Brewster library. Scene 2. The 
Golden Bantam. Scene 3. Powder-room of the Golden Bantam. Scene 4. 
Brewster s bedroom. Scene 5. Brewsters hunting lodge in Maine. Act U. 
Scene 1. The lodge. Scene 2. The library. Scene 3. The lodge. Scene 4. 
The library. Scene 5. Brewste/s office. 

Director: Jed Harris. 


TjIe authors, operators in Hollywood, have written 
what they evidently regard as a sophisticated, up-to-the- 
minute comedy by changing the ailing child who concili- 
ated family differences in the drama of yesterday into an 
ailing Conover model. The husband and father, who in 
the old plays went off on a spree with the bottle or the ac- 
tress in the cast who wore a more soign^ dress than his wife, 
here goes off with the model aforesaid, no frump either. 
The latter comes down with a bad case of the measles 
when they reach their Maine rendezvous and the old boy, 
slightly to his disappointment, as the truly sophisticated 
will appreciate, finds himself playing nurse instead of 
house. His new and imexpected role, however, gradually 
mellows his former nasty nature and causes him to see the 
light. He concludes that he has been something of a louse 
in his treatment of his family and resolves to chart a differ- 
ent course, the resolution getting up full steam when he 
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leams, as in the turkeys of the 1890’s, that his daughter, 
whom he has cruelly disinherited, is about to make him a 
grandfather. 

Now that you have partly recovered your composure, it 
may be suggested that the trouble with most such ambi- 
tiously sophisticated authors is that their sophistication 
runs to sex in proportion to the velocity with which their 
plays run from adroit writing. Give the same plot, junk 
diough it is, to a superior comedy writer and grace of lan- 
guage crossed with wit would make it not only digestible 
but even highly entertaining. Yet in the hands of such as 
have here executed it, it offers little more generally than 
the tune of rattled dry bones. The evening is relieved at 
rvidely spaced intervals by an amusing line, but even this 
rare humor is derivative. It stems, as in the scene between 
the blonde model and her brunette model friend, from 
Anita Loos’ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes; in the character of 
the former model, frequently from Garson Kanin’s Born 
Yesterday; in the wry observations of the down-East handy- 
man, from plays ranging from Lottie Blair Parker’s to 
George M. Cohan’s; etc. 

Jean Parker, described in the program as “vacationing 
from the Hollywood coal pits where she was developing a 
B-complex from being saved by B-heroes from B-clifiEs in B- 
pictures” and making her first appearance on the Broad- 
way stage, was surprisingly apt in Ae model role and, save 
for occasional exa^eration, delivered a genuinely droll 
performance. Jay Fassett was the drily competent husband 
on the loose, and Morgan Wallace a first-rate foil as his 
philandering Horatio. The rest were nothing. 

Donald Oenslager’s settings were ingeniously designed 
and attractive, except for the husband’s library with its 
shelves of books, numbering probably two hundred, 
bound largely in identical green and all apparently by the 
same author and from the same publisher. Jed Harris’ di- 
rection, where it involved Miss Parker and the Messrs. 
Fassett and Wallace, was satisfactory, but much less so 
where the other actors were concerned. 
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LYSISTRATA. October 17 , 1946 


A revival of the satirical comedy by Aristophanes in the 
adaptation by Gilbert Seldes. Produced by Max Jelin and 
James Light for 4 performances in the Belasco Theatre. 


Program 


Leai>er of Old Women’s Chorus 
Pearl Gaines 
Lysisirata Etta Moten 

Kajlonika Fredi Washington 

Mybbhina Mildred Smith 

Lampito Mercedes Gilbert 

Leader of Oij> Men’s Chorus 

LeighWhipper 


President of the Senate 

Rex Ingram 

Spartan Envoy Maurice EUis 

iCiNESiAs Emmett Babe Wallace 
Trygeus John De Battle 

NmAs Larry WiJJiams 

PoLYDORus Sydney Poitier 

Lykon Emory S. Richardson 


SYNOPSIS: Act L DaybreaJc on the Acropolis, Athens, 411 B.a in 
the twenty-first year of the war between Athens and Sparta. Act 11. The 
same. Late afternoon, five days later. 

Director: James Light. 


T 

Ahe revival prompts several thoughts. The first is spec- 
ulation on the failure of our later day propaganda play- 
wrights to assimilate the play’s practical lesson and to re- 
alize that humor and satire may accomplish ends that 
solemnity most often does not. Aristophanes, as everyone 
knows, wrote two other pleas for peace in the Acharna 
and the Peace, both similarly waggish and both — though 
not played in our time — almost as effective as this Lysis- 
trata, which is, or should be, as alive today as it originally 
was and which is periodically revived around the world. 
Moreover, as propaganda it remains, at least theatrically, a 
lot more reasonable than most of the rueful and indignant 
modem jobs. 

The second concerns August Wilhelm Schlegel, widely 
venerated as a critic of considerable parts. Observed Schle- 
gel in his Lectures On Dramatic Art and Literature: “It 
(Lysistrata) is in such bad repute that we must mention it 
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lightly and rapidly, just as we would tread over hot em- 
bers.” Though he subsequently allowed that, despite its 
“mad indecencies,” the purpose of the play was on the 
whole quite innocent, it was this moral consciousness, de- 
tectable in much of his work, that kept him a critic of the 
second rank. He affected an ethical liberality and often af- 
fected it rather convincingly, but he was at bottom a moral 
coward, and moral cowardice and forthright criticism are 
scarcely handmaidens. 

The third is the current to-do in Negrophile circles over 
the “limited opportunities” which the present theatre af- 
fords members of the colored race, the to-do duly accom- 
panied by some very fancy groans and lamentations. The 
so-called limited opportunities are largely imaginary. The 
Negro today enjoys opportunities in the theatre relatively 
every bit as plentiful as his white brothers and sisters; in- 
deed, enjoys them proportionately in even greater degree. 
Since there are probably at least fifty whites seeking roles 
for every Negro, the latter’s average in achieving them is 
notably the better. The Negro, furthermore, this produc- 
tion of Lysistrata attests, is not and has not been bound by 
the particular nature of drama, as his volunteer mourners 
insist. Such plays as The Green Pastures and Anna Lu- 
casta naturally aside, he has been afforded an opportunity 
in a wide variety of such classics and semi-classics as 
Othello, The Tempest, The Duchess Of Malfi, et al., in 
the plays of all sorts of modern writers like O’Neill, Rice, 
Green, Saroyan, et al., in the musical exhibits of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Bizet, Gershwin, etc., and in all kinds of 
plays in which the roles in other days would have been 
coriined strictly to whites or to whites in blackface. 

In the last half dozen seasons previous to this, Negroes 
have appeared in no less than fifty-nine different Broad- 
way plays and in no less than thirty-eight different Broad- 
way musicals. And, off Broadway, they have appeared in 
their own theatres, both experimental and stock, and now 
and then to white acclaim, in everything from Biblical 
drama and problem plays to such Broadway farce-come- 
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dies as Three Is A Family and Arsenic And Old Lace. Ii) 
the antecedent season alone and exclusive of stage dance 
troupes like Katherine Dunham’s, stage choirs like Hall 
Johnson’s, extras and musical show choruses, totaling 
something like two or three hundred, all of ninety-six Ne- 
groes were to be seen in the Broadway productions. In the 
same season, only nine English-speaking actors and ac- 
tresses from Germany, Austria and Hungary could land 
jobs in such productions, only five English-speaking 
French players, and but thirty-three Jews, American or 
otherwise. So let the professional mourners for the Negro’s 
hypothetical plight confound themselves with the hard 
statistics. 

One has heard objection in some quarters to casting Ly- 
sistrata with Negroes. It is difficult, in view of the accept- 
ance of previous castings, to understand any such attitude. 
The casting may seem freakish, but it is scarcely more so 
than casting the Greek characters, as in the production 
shown in 1930 on Broadway, with a mongrel troupe that 
included, among others, an English drawing-room comedy 
actress, a Cuban, a Hungarian, an American actress with a 
thick Dixie drawl, an East Side Jewess, a German actress, 
an Italian, a former Follies girl, a French farce actor, an 
Irishman, and a society cutie from Boston. 

The point for immediate critical consideration, how- 
ever, is that the present Negro company is even less equal 
to the play than the white one was. The second point is 
that the Seldes adaptation, which was also, employed by the 
earlier company, has apparently been dirtied up either by 
the producers or Mr. Seldes himself in the erroneous hope 
of bringing money into the box-office. The third point is 
that the adaptation as here purveyed and the nature of the 
staging which has been contributed it combine to make of 
the Greek original something that Aristophanes would 
scarcely have recognized. The fourth point is that the re- 
sult converts the classic comedy into a bastard combination 
of Minsky, Mae West, and By Jupiter! which robs it of its 
chance to prove the argument ventured in the first para- 
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graph of this review. The fifth and final point, if any more 
points are needed, which is doubtful, is that burlesquing 
satire, which has been the process here, is productive of 
neither burlesque nor satire and murderous of both. 

As a cheerier note, I report that the cast included a lady 
rejoicing in the name of Laphfawn Gumbs. 



NAUGHTY-NAUGHT. October 19, 1946 


A revival of the trcwesty melodrama by John Antwerp, with 
music by Ted Fetter and Richard Lewine. Produced by 
Paul Killian in association with Oliver Rea for 5 weeks* 
performances in the Old Knickerbocker Music Hall. 


Program 


P. DE Quincy Devebeux 

John Cromwell 
Spunky Teddy Hart 

Frank Plover Leonard Hicks 

Jack Granville Kenneth Forbes 
Stub Shepard Curelop 

Fred King Taylor 

Director; Ted Fetter. 


Claire Granville Ottilie Kruger 


Jim Pawling 

Joe 

Tom 

Bartender 

Cathleen 

PUGSY 


Marshall Jamison 
Roy Wohin 
Len Smith, Jr. 
George Spehin 
Virginia Barbour 
L. A, Nicoletti 


T 

Xhis burlesque of an old-time college melodrama to an 
accompaniment of beer and pretzels was first tendered 
back in 1937 when such doings seemed still to come under 
the heading of novelty. Whimsically described as “a musi- 
cal melodrama of virtue triumphant, or dirty work under 
Yale’s elms,” it suflEered my presence, and vice versa, at that 
time. On this occasion, I benevolently stayed at home. The 
idea of being again inflicted with the spectacle of a lot of 
theoretical adults going through the old mechanics of hiss- 
ing the villain, cheering the h^ro, smd dodging the female 
trapeze performer in the olio was, I felt, too much for what 
remains of my constitution, even if reinforced with alco- 
hol. Nor was my disinclination materially lessened by the 
prospect of having to look again at the race between two 
pasteboard crews, the lady juggler on a imicycle, the 
trained dog, and some of my revered colleagues defiantly 
pretending to be amused by the general monkeyshines. Re- 
maining at home and drinking my own beer, I entertained 
myself instead by reading several such perfectly serious old 
college dramas as Owen Davis’ At Yale and Rida Johnson 
Young’s Brown Of Harvard, which were a lot funnier. 
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MADE IN HEAVEN. October ^4, 1946 


A comedy by Hagar Wilde, Produced by John Golden for 
pi performances in the Henry Miller Theatre, 


Program 


Nancy Tennant 
Marian Hunt 
Laszlo Vertes 
Philip Dunlap 


Katharine Bard 
Sarah Burton 
Louis Borel 
Tony Bickley 


Elsa Meredith Carmen Matthews 
Zachary Meredith Donald C 00 k 


Harry Hunt Lawrence Fletcher 
Dorothy Marrian Walters 

Miss Crowder Jane Middleton 
Hank Maurice Manson 

Man at Bar Willard L, Thompson 
June Ann Thomas 


SYNOPSIS: Act L Scene 1. Living-room of the Zachary Mere- 
diths, within easy commuting distance of New York, 11:30 Sunday eve- 
ning, Scene 2. The same, 3 o^chck the following afternoon. Act II. Scene 
1. Zachary^s office in New York, a half hour later. Scene 2. The bar in 
the Hotel Revere, a few minutes later. Scene 3. A room in the Hotel Re- 
vere, immediately afterward. Act III. The Merediths* living-room, noon 
of the next day, ^ 

Director: Martin Manulis, 


M iss Wilde, unlike the authors of Loco, cannot intro- 
duce the catalytic sick child into her play because her mar- 
ried couple has not been blessed, as the word is, with off- 
spring, but nevertheless introduces again the young female 
in whom the forlorn husband seeks consolation, as the 
word is. In the end, the wife, who is also forlorn, again 
finds that her mate has been innocent of any wrongdoing, 
as the word is, takes him back to her bosom, and they live 
happily ever afterward, as the witticism is. The rusty plot 
is sprinkled with the usual squabbles between a pair of 
other married couples, the routine young demi-virgin who 
ventilates the customary derisions on sexual morality, the 
stereotyped sardonic female given to drink, the Palais 
Royal hotel bedroom inopportunely invaded at intervals 
by at least half the cast, the ancient comedy involving the 
mixture of an outlandish alcoholic drink, the hasty pack- 
ing of luggage and the city of Philadelphia, and the species 
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of wit resident in such quips as “My sinus trouble is back,” 
with the snapper, “Has it been away long?” The writing is 
the kind that hopefully fishes in the depths of character 
with wisecracks, and that mistakes mere vulgarity for ro- 
bust humor. Now and again an amusing line turns up, 
much like a postman on a supplementary roxmd with a 
special delivery letter; and a scene in a bar between two 
unhappy and disgruntled husbands (with the usual music 
in the background) turns out, as such bar scenes often 
have a way of doing, to be the most acceptable in an oth- 
erwise hardly acceptable series. But the exhibit on the 
whole indicates once again that plays which may seem 
very amusing when tried out in the rural summer theatres 
seldom justify themselves critically when brought into the 
city. This one was shown during the late summer in the 
little Westport, Connecticut, theatre under the title, Ifs A 
Man*s World!, and apparently so fascinated Mr. Golden in 
its bucolic surroundings that he undertook its metropoli- 
tan ciceronage. It is not difficult, however, to understand 
either Mr. Golden’s or almost anyone else’s fascination un- 
der such summer circumstances. 

Unlike the autumn, winter and spring urban theatre 
which profits from people’s interest, the little rural sum- 
mer theatre profits from their boredom. It is promoted on 
the sound theory that city folk living in the country for the 
season, to say nothing of the city folk who merely visit 
them, will jump at any chance to forget their isolation for 
a while and to get as near to the good old city feeling again 
as is possible. Life in the country during the su mm er may 
be tolerable and even pleasant during the daytime. But, as 
anyone who has undergone it appreciates, when night foils 
it can get pretty lonely and dreary, at least after one has ex- 
perienced it for some time. That is, unless you so wear 
yourself out with exercise of one form or another that you 
are happy to tumble into bed right after dinner or are of 
the species able to bewitch yourself with the radio, cross- 
word puzzles, and the conversation of your mother-in-law. 

To'^nyone not so gifted in the technique of physical, in- 
tellectual or spiritual mayhem, however, the country after 
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dark — and particularly and most especially when it rains 

may be said to be something less than a combination of 

the Athenaeum Club and the Folies Berg^ire. Dinner over, 
the evening looms ahead like a gloomy, damp, and endless 
cloud. There is, of course, recourse to the bottle, but the 
trouble in that direction is that for some traditional and 
idiotic reason, oflEensive yet prevailing in the case of even 
men of cerebral parts, drinking seems to be something to 
be abandoned when they temporarily forsake the city and 
betake themselves to the bucolic fresh air. And there is 
also, of course, amour — if you can find it. But otherwise 
if one isn’t the sort who relishes gin rummy or some other 
such mind and posterior callousing game, colloquies on 
the likelihood of the most recent neighborhood murderer’s 
being a marijuana addict, or going out into the kitchen 
and pinching the colored maid (which obviously is un- 
thinkable in the case of any married householder, if not 
weekend guest) there is little more to occupy one than a 
prisoner in solitary. 

It is here that the summer theatre comes in. Having ex- 
hausted the relief from the monotony of rural life in the 
Grade B, C and D movies in the adjacent village film 
houses, the country dweller grasps the little drama parlors 
to his bosom as a token of what he has left behind him in 
the city. They may frequently be a poor token; the plays 
they offer may be all too familiar to him; but, whatever 
they are, they afford him for at least one night a week con- 
tact with the civilized world outside. He may have already 
seen such of the summer’s omnipresent fare as Angel 
Street, Blithe Spirit, Night Must Fall, Springtime For 
Henry, and Kiss And Tell to his stomach’s fill, but they or 
anything else like them, however stale, do not discourage 
him. They are better than hanging around the house, idly 
thumbing his wife’s two months’ old copy of a fiishion mag- 
azine, listening for the sixtieth time to the phonograph’s 
“Doin’ What Comes Natchu’lly,’’ and being driven half 
crazy by the eternal crickets. The little theatre down the 
way may be uncomfortable, and the mosquitoes may as- 
sault him when he moseys out in the intermissions, and the 
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acting may be the kind that induces winces. But your city 
exile knows that he will see lights and people and the buzz 
of life again, and maybe hear a little of the old chitchat, 
and perhaps have a drink, not solo but in bar company, be- 
fore, during, and after the show. And that surely is some- 
thing, however little, to relieve the humdrum of nights 
crawling slowly to bedtime out where the blues begin. 

Contrast all this with conditions in the city which the 
exile, as he only too dismally realizes, has voluntarily put 
behind him. The very theatre which he warmly welcomes 
in the country always suffers a serious decline during the 
summer months not because many of its customers leave 
the city but rather because the many more who do not can 
find a lot of things much more entertaining. The urban 
theatre in the summer has to rely for what trade it enjoys 
largely on visiting out-of-towners who can’t get away from 
their dull hinterland homes during the autumn, winter 
and spring and to whom it represents what the little coun- 
try theatres do to the city deserter. 

The city man who is wise enough to remain in the city 
<loes not on the other hand need the theatre to divert him, 
any more than he really needs the country to give him the 
alleged necessary change. He can get all the country and 
change he needs and wants in town, and with a great deal 
more comfort, satisfaction, and amusement. Even if he is a 
vain dog and wishes to wobble the ladies with a sun-tan, it 
is his under the nearest barbershop sun-lamp, and without 
the bucolic obbligato of gnats, blue-headed flies, and ath- 
lete’s foot. If he yearns for the theoretical cool rural air, it 
is his in the nearest cozy bar or restaurant, and without the 
wafted perfumes of ragweed, cow dung, and chicken coops. 
If it is trees he craves, there are the parks or, better still, 
the artificial palms on roof gardens and in caf^s and night 
clubs which are gratifyingly free from wet leaves that drib- 
ble on his head and caterpillars that drop down his collar 
.and birds that polkadot his wardrobe. And that’s only part 
of it. 

There are two sides to every story, including Thoreau’s, 
Jn town, man may wander out-of-doors unharassed by in- 
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sects, welted roads that imminently threaten turned ankles, 
and pitch-black pathways full of rocks that stumble him 
onto his nose. In town, the night is not empty but challeng- 
ing, and over it hovers the selfsame moon and stars that 
embroider the countryside heavens. It wouldn’t, in short, 
come to think of it, be such a bad social idea if, instead of 
inviting weekend guests to the country, the invited guests 
tickled their hosts no end by inviting them to weekend in 
the city. 

To return to the rural summer theatres, it is their para- 
doxical misfortune and chief handicap that they have to 
operate in the country. To that fact is attributable most of 
their horrors. As Tallulah Bankhead, who had been per- 
forming in them, has remarked, it is hard for an actress to 
keep her mind on her lines when she is simultaneously 
called upon to dodge flies and bugs and bats. It also isn’t 
easy for an audience to pay the proper attention to a play 
with giant moths assailing its ears, stray spiders crawling 
up its neck, and bobby-sox ushers loudly chewing the fat. 
Nor is the world of illusion noticeably helped by the honk- 
ing of late arriving and early departing automobiles, by 
the screened exit doors apparently designed to be slammed 
open and shut just as Mady Christians or Edward Everett 
Horton is going into the big scene, or by the ever present 
yokel urchins who hang around outside and raise their 
voices in '*Hey Ba-Ba-Re-Bop” just as Francis Lederer is 
caught in the act of strangling his wife by Bramwell 
Fletcher. A sparrow that has settled in the flies and falls on 
Jane Cowl’s head doesn’t much assist the mood of Candida^ 
The mooing of cows in an adjoining pasture may be said 
not materially to help the picture of Lady Precious Stream. 
And I doubt if a couple of empty soft drink bottles rolling 
down the aisle do anything to heighten the tension of Di- 
ana Barrymore’s vicissitudes in Rebecca. 

There are, however, always trains to the city^ 

Of the performances in the imported Wilde play, Law- 
rence Fletcher’s as the husband who disrelishes his wife 
with a consuming nausea seemed to me far the best. Donald 
Cook’s I could not fairly estimate, since what share the di- 
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rector played in over-accenting the serious side of the char- 
acter there was no way of telling. As the distraught wife. 
Carmen Matthews made so many noses and gulped so much 
saliva that one expected her any moment to step to the 
footlights and sing "You Are My Heart Alone,” which 
might have relieved matters all around. Katharine Bard, as 
the philosophical demi-virgin, was considerably more im- 
pressive pictorially than histrionically, and the rest were 
cut out of the common cloth. The direction at least kept 
the actors moving, which was more than the script did. 
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THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 

October 26, 1946 


A revival of the comedy by J. M. Synge. Produced by The- 
atre Incorporated for 81 performances in the Booth The- 
atre. 


Program 


Margaret Flaherty, called 

Pegeen Mike Eithne Dunne 
Shawn Keogh Dennis King, J r. 

Michael Ja3«ies Flaherty 

J. M. Kerrigan 
PmLLY CxjLLEN Barry Macollum 
Jimmy Farrell J. C. Nugent 
Christopher Mahon 

Burgess Meredith 
Widow Qum Mildred Natwick 


Susan Brady Mary Diveny 

Honor Blaee Sheila Keddy 

Nelly Julie Harris 

Sara Tansey Maureen Stapleton 

Old Mahon Fred Johnson 

Villagers, Rohin Humphrey, 
Mary Lou Taylor, Mary T. 
Walker, Paul Anderson, James 
L. O'Neil, Ford Rainey. 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. A dark autumn evening. Act IL Morning the 

next dfly. Act HI. Later the same day. 

The Scene. Flaherty's pubUc house near a village on the mid coast 


of County Mayo, Ireland. 

Director: Guthrie McClinUc. 


^ I H T?. revival introduces into the theatre a^in a -work of 
true dramatic stature: lyric imagination in full satiric 
flower and embellished with the ribbons of some of the 
most beautifully cadenced speech the modern stage has 
known. “It’s little you’ll think/’ Christy tells Pegeen who 
has ridiculed his way of loving, “if my love’s a poacher’s, or 
an earl’s itself, when you’ll feel my two hands stretched 
around you, and I squeezing kisses on your puckered lips, 
till I’d feel a kind of pity for the Lord God is all ages sit- 
ting lonesome in his golden chair.’’ Or again Christy on his 
father’s alcoholic antics, in reply to Pegeen’s prayer to a 
merciful Providence, “It’s that you’d say surely if you seen 
Tiim and he after drinking for weeks, rising up in the red 
dawn, or before it maybe, and going out into the yard as 
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naked as an ash tree in the moon of* May, and shying clods 
against the visage of the stars till he’d put the fear of death 
into the banbhes and the screeching sows.” Or, yet again, 
Christy as to Pegeen, “I will not then, for there’s torment 
in the splendor of her like, and she’s a girl any moon of 
midnight would take pride to meet, facing southwards on 
the heaths of Keel.” 

Observing that, in the writing of the play, he had used 
one or two words only that he had not heard among the 
country people of Ireland or spoken in his own nursery be- 
fore he could read, and that, in countries where the imag- 
ination of the people and the language they use are rich 
and living, it is possible for a writer to be rich and copious 
in his words and at the same time to give the reality, the 
root of all poetry, in comprehensive form, Synge further 
concluded, "'On the stage one must have reality, and one 
must have joy; and that is why the intellectual modem 
drama has failed, and people have grown sick of the false 
joy of the musical comedy that has been given them in 
place of the rich joy found only in what is superb and wild 
in reality.” 

In this play, one of his two masterpieces (the other, of 
course, is Riders To The Sea), as in relatively lesser de- 
gree in his several others, the rich joy he speaks of has been 
realized. Not the rich joy in language and speech alone, 
but the rich joy, too, in a thematic fancy that tosses its hat 
saucily over the windmill, in a satiric delight, and in the 
smiling thinking of a real poet. In the lad who is f^ted as a 
hero when word gets ’round that he has murdered his old 
father, who is abandoned when the word is found to be 
false, and who moves to make the word true in order to re- 
instate himself in the worship and the glory, are all the 
droll symbols not only of the Irish temperament but of 
temperament much the world around. For, as his author 
knew, there is often a reality in what seems merely fanciful 
greater than in what seems closer to truth. 

In The Iceman Cometh, for example, O’Neill’s theme 
in part is the familiar one that man will not live without 
illusion, and it has been accepted, almost without excep- 
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tion, by his critics and audiences as an admitted fact. Yet 
while it is obviously true to a certain degree, it is not true 
in its entirety. There hence would have been a greater re- 
ality, and perhaps a greater relative originality, in the fan- 
cifully treated theme that man lives and lives happiest in 
disillusion. It is reality not dream that keeps man happy. 
In childhood, it is not the illusion of Santa Claus that mat- 
ters so much as the reality of the gifts he brings. In old age, 
it is not the illusions of youth that reflectively bring peace 
and contentment, but the amusement achieved in recol- 
lecting their foolishness. It is not the pink mists of love 
that gladden and satisfy; it is the realistic acts of love. Et 
sic de ceteris. Illusion retards man; disillusion challenges 
the best in him. There is more reality in a fanciful play 
like this of Synge’s than in any number of the superficially 
factual ones. In even the errors of the fanciful there is a 
call to mature reflection that is not always heard in the 
mathematics of what passes for truth. “Give me your good 
fruitful error any time, full of seeds, bursting with its own 
corrections,’’ wrote Pareto, “and you can keep your sterile 
truth for yourself.’’ Fancy gives us the human reality of a 
play like Synge’s. What is too commonly accepted in the 
theatre as reality gives us only the greasepaint reality of 
the Truckline Cafds. 

Impossible as it may seem, however, the present revival 
both in direction and most of the acting rids the fine play 
of all its lyricism, all its great comic gusto, and all its nor- 
mal effect. Not only has Mr. McClintic missed entirely the 
intrinsic ironic nature of the comedy and staged it much as 
if it were half naturalistic problem drama, half literal mel- 
odrama, but he has followed the fatuous later day princi- 
ple that there is something deplorable in reading verse as 
verse, or, here, rhythmical prose as rhythmical prose, and 
that it will all seem much more natural and impressive if it 
is read with a studious contempt for its melo^c line. He 
has also directed Burgess Meredith’s Christy as if the char- 
acter were a vague, mystical combination of Ibsen’s Os- 
wald and the idiot boy in the murder melodrama. Hand In 
Glove, and has accordingly given the whole the air of a 
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The Colleen Bawn company rehearsing for The Duchess 
Of Malfi. Some authentic Irish actors like J. M. Kerrigan, 
Barry Macollum and Fred Johnson are lost in the shuflBLe, 
and, while Eithne Dunne, imported from the Abbey and 
the Gate for the role of Pegeen, might possibly suffice un- 
der other and more fortunate circumstances, her acting 
method in this instance haplessly suggests a trombone ma- 
nipulated with a sore thumb. 
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DERRYOWEN. October ^8, 1946 


A comedy by Michael O'Hara, Produced by the Blackfri- 
ars' Guild for 24 performances in the Blackfriars' Theatre, 


Program 


Michael James O’Callaghan 

Seamus Maloney 
MoniA O’Callaghan 

Andree Wallace 
Timothy Aloysius Keough 

Gerald BucJdey 


Dan Kilcoyne F, X, Donovan 
Donagh McNamara 

Dennis Harrison 
Constable McGovern 

Burke McHugh 
Ann Travis Mabel MdCallum 


SYNOPSIS: The action of the play takes place in the tap room of 
a small seaside inn on the west coast of Ireland, Act I. Late afternoon of 
a day in May, 1944. Act IL Scene 1. Noon the next day. Scene 2. The 
same evening. Act III. Later that night. 

Director: Dennis Gurney, 


T 

JLhe theatre sometimes has an accidental way of impos- 
ing unwelcome risks on its playwrights. One such victim 
might be this Mr. O'Hara. Even were his Irish comedy a 
hundred times better than it is (a "consummation devoutly, 
etc.) it would still suffer from being produced immediately 
following that of Synge’s. Though a critic have a mind as 
open as the Gypsum Cave, he can not under such circum- 
stances, straggle with himself as he may, quash the stub- 
born impulse of comparison. With the memory of the one 
play still all too vivid, his powers of resistance helplessly 
weaken and, though he remember well one of the basic 
principles of his art and craft, the battle between probity 
and recollection turns out to be a losing one. It is unjust, 
but this is an unjust world. 

Thus, any comparison, however involuntary, of a com- 
edy like Mr. O'Hara’s with one like The Playboy leaves it 
in a very lamentable predicament. Taking criticism by the 
ear and compelling it to behave itself and forget compari- 
son nevertheless here, alas, does no good. Mr. O'Hara’s re- 
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mains still in the very lamentable predicament. His talent, 
if any, is as yet in the amateur stage; his dramaturgy is sub- 
amateur; and his play is about as imitative and as poor as 
they can come. 

Our Celtic friend’s eiffort is a muddled business which, 
to an accompaniment of discussions on Irish neutrality 
during World War II, hopes to show the difficulties in mu- 
tual understanding that arise between two couples, the one 
Irish, the other American, and the manner in which they 
ultimately may be resolved. In the execution, there is not 
an idea that is not commonplace, or a line of dialogue with 
any least life, or a situation that is not out of the old stage 
trunk. 

The acting with minor exception was in key with the 
whole. 
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PRESENT LAUGHTER. October 29 , 1946 


A comedy by Noel Coward. Produced by John C. Wilson 
for performances in the Plymouth Theatre. 


Program 


Daphne Stuxington Jan Sterling 
Miss Ebikson Grace MiUs 

Fred Aidan Turner 

Monica Beed EcelynYarden 

Garry Essendine Clifton Webb 

T . rr . Essendine Doris Dalton 


Roland Maule Ciis Alemnder 
Morris Dixon Gordon MiUs 

Hugo Ltppiatt Robin Craven 

Joanna Lyppiatt MartaLinden 
Lady Saltburn Leonqre Harris 


SYNOPSIS: The action passes in Garry. Essendine* s studio in Lon^ 
don. Time. The present, Aet I. Morning, Act 11. Scene 1. Evening, Three 
days later. Scene 2. The next morning. Act HI. Evening. A week later. 
Director: John C. Wilson. 


Coward's latest contribution to the admiration of 
his admirers, like most of his others, adheres to his estab- 
lished pattern, which consists in blowing soap bubbles 
through ap upturned nose. That it is quite a trick, no one 
will deny, particularly no one who is likely to mistake an 
upturned nose for an upturned mind and a studiously ac- 
quired attitude for a natural superior air. 

The .enjoyment of a trick, however, ds not necessarily 
confined to those who can't see through it. One may look 
at the materialization of a large bucket of wine, for in- 
stance, a half dozen times and, though aware that the thing 
is done vta the conjurer's amplitudinous robe, still permit 
one's self a childish pleasure. Such pleasure may also be 
derived from Mr. Coward's prestidigitations, even though 
what he materializes is often more like a small glass of wa- 
ter. He is gifted with the patter cleverly to distract one's 
attention from his modus operandi; he shrewdly sees to it 
that his robe is of chi-chi design and so on its own attractive 
to the dear ladies in the house; and he seldom, to his credit. 
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pretends that his hocus-pcxnis is anything but hocus-pocus. 
He leaves that to those of his critics who, in their artlessly 
rapt concentration on his patter, often fail to see the sleight 
behind his trick and persuade themselves that it is not a 
trick at all but rather something dramatically supernatural. 

It is these among Mr, Coward’s fans who detect in his 
beguiling chit-chat, which is of the transparent obliquity 
of Fred Keating’s in connection with the vanishing canary, 
a magical wit, and in his plays not the mere small glass of 
water but the bucket of wine, vintage. It is these who in 
their almost volitional deception convince themselves that 
what is essentially a legerdemain mating show, and some- 
times diverting enough as such, is dialogue almost as 
trenchant as Wilde’s and characterization nigh as droll as 
Sheridan’s. It is these, also, who see a play’s style in the 
cut of its actors’ evening clothes and dressing gowns and a 
play’s literary color in terms of its valet, butler, or foot- 
men. It is not these, on the other hand, who are all too crit- 
ically conscious of the fact that Mr. Coward’s perform- 
ances are plays which inevitably abjure body simply 
because their author has none and which may more or 
less accurately be described as combining the best fea- 
tures of a society column with the worst features of W. S. 
Maugham, the whole composed by an imitator of Sacha 
Guitry. 

This most recent and poorest demonstration of Mr. 
Coward’s virtuosity in playwriting that conceals the ab- 
sence of a play, deals with a Lxjndon stage idol and the 
three women in his life: the routine stage-struck young 
girl, the predatory female, and the wife who, though not 
sharing his bed and board, nevertheless continues to be 
interested in his welfare. The dealing is conducted entirely 
in what is intended as “smart” sex talk and, when the lat- 
ter is exhausted, duly winds up with the wife again in her 
actor mate’s arms. Some of the talk is amusing in the su- 
perficizdly sophisticated way femiliar to Mr. Coward’s au- 
diences; some of it is of the equally himiliar species that 
p^lms a pansy and prestos it into the semblance of a 
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johnny-jump-up; and more of it has recourse to dressing 
up feminine views in masculine clothes by way of giving 
them some fancied slight weight. 

That Mr. Coward has the ability to keep a celluloid ball 
in the air for two* hours is made much of by his admirers. 
In that ability they see something that amounts to sheer 
genius. But, while I surely am not one to argue that it isn’t 
another good trick, I can’t see that critically it is any more 
than that and that it diflFers very little from prolonging 
Herrmann’s or Kellar’s ten-minute levitation act far be- 
yond its intrinsic entertainment worth. Perhaps I am a bit 
peculiar when it comes to the theatre and drama — the ev- 
idence in support is enough to choke a horse — but I still 
prefer the kind of playwriting that abjures much ado 
about nothing in favor of no ado about something. 

All this, of course, is not for a moment to say that Mr. 
Coward isn’t an exceptionally sagacious theatrical artificer. 
It is simply to say what any criticism devoted to matters 
above mere theatrical artifice should say, and in the say- 
ing probably not influence in the slightest the larger num- 
ber of theatregoers. To that ample number, Mr. Coward 
and his plays are like so many Lunts; it matters not at all 
what they are about so long as they are about it; they are 
in themselves, whatever they do, sufficient. But to the con- 
siderably lesser number there may occur a critical para- 
phrase of that celebrated passage in Mr. Coward’s own 
Middle East Diary which runs, “I talked to some tough 
men from Texas and Arizona; they were magnificent spec- 
imens and in great heart, but I was less impressed by some 
mournful little Brooklyn boys lying there in tears amidst 
the alien corn with nothing worse than a bullet wound in 
the leg or a'^fractured arm.” 

The paraphrase: 

We have been talked to by some tough plays from Eng- 
land and America; they were magnificent specimens and 
in great heart, but we are less impressed by these little 
Piccadilly homozygotes strutting here in impish snickers 
amidst even all the local' com with nothing better than a 
silk sock on the leg or a fractured morality. 
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Clifton Webb, who plays the typical Coward role in the 
present exhibit, handles his assignment fruitfully; his sup- 
port is fairly satisfactory; Donald Oenslager’s setting is at- 
tractive; and Mr. Wilson’s direction, while too leisurely 
paced, is save in one important particular serviceable. 
That one particular is his oversight in not having the 
women play the men’s roles and the men the women’s. It 
would have made for a very much more logical and con- 
vincing evening. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY. October 31 , 1946 

A comedy by Anita LooSj with incidental music by Robert 
Russell Bennett Produced by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II for the rest of the season's performances 
in the Broadhurst Theatre. 

Program 

Gail Margaret Iroing The Judge 

Glorious Musa Williams Paul 

DadMaloke Thomas Heaphy Polioeman 

Gabe Charles Gordon Tot 

Bella Florence Sundstrom Emma 

Herman Jack Diamond Manuel 

Myrtle Jacqueline Paige Margot 

June Jean Bellows Bert 

Addie Helen Hayes Mr. Bemis 

Maude Lorraine Miller Mr. Nanino 

Don Dort Clark 

SYNOPSIS: The action takes place in the Jersey Mecca Cocktail 
Bar in Newark^ N. 7. Act I. Late afternoon. Act 11. Immediately after- 
wards. 

Director: Joshua Logan, 


T 

Ahere is nothing like that innocence in our theatre au- 
diences which views as something quite remarkable the 
spectacle o£ a dramatic actress unexpectedly doing some- 
thing she has never done before. That she may do it only 
indifiEerently well or even very badly does not in the least 
count. The fact that she does it at all is accepted as a token 
of extraordinary versatility, much as if Jane Austen had 
suddenly broken out as a ventriloquist or Beethoven as a 
tap dancer. It is no new development. It has been that way 
now for half a century or more. Let an actress surprise her 
audience by her ability to play chopsticks without any 
assistance, as before, from an off-stage piano, and the ap- 
plause will make that following Maurice Evans’ entire 
performance of Hamlet sound in comparison like the 


Bmph Theodore 
Louis Jean Heydt 
Philip Dahin 
Enid Markey 
Grace Valentine 
Philip Gordon 
Eleanor Boleyn 
James Liningston 
Robert Burton 
Harry Kingston 
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cracking of a rheumatic’s knuckles. Let her surprise it no 
less with her ability to dance a few steps that would not get 
her a job even in the chorus of Sammy’s Bowery Follies 
and it will be agape in an admiration the like of which 
Loie Fuller herself never shared, even from the boys in a 
Western mining camp, all of them in their cups and on the 
exalted verge of delirium tremens. Ada Rehan, after years 
of Shakespeare, warbled a few notes in Paul Kester’s play. 
Sweet Nell Of Old Drury, and had the audience cheering 
its fool head off. Nothing Mrs. Leslie Carter ever did in 
any other direction really made half the impression of her 
bit of Y.W.C.A. gymnastics in The Heart Of Maryland. 
One still remembers the yells of startled delight when 
Ethel Barrymore executed a ten-second sashay in A Royal 
Fandango, or, much more recently, when the incompara- 
ble Laurette Taylor did the same thing in The Glass 
Menagerie. 

The latest of the girls to have fun, and with much the 
same result, is Helen Hayes. The feet that she can actu- 
ally sing a little song and dance a little dance, though she 
does neither at all well, is apparently sufficient to induce 
in her audiences an enthusiasm for her wonderfully in- 
creased histrionic resources. Unless my memory is bad, she 
also served up such a dance titbit some years ago in The 
Good Fairy, which evoked a similar fanaticism. But now 
that most people have forgotten it and she has done it all 
over £^ain, and for extra miraculous measure has also 
gone in for a little yodeling, the awe of the simpleheads 
probably 'would not be equalled even were the Old Vic 
company to show up in Loco. 

'That Miss Hayes must be foaming to pay a big income 
tax is further indicated in the fact that she has seen to it 
that Miss Loos’ play provides her with a drunk act. Aside 
from the introduction of that song and dance business, 
there is little that enchants an audience quite so much as 
the spectacle of an actress known to be the soul of propri- 
ety off stage becoming intoxicated on. This also has been 
operating, and with the. same box-office prosperity, almost 
as long as the song and dance hokum. It may be remem- 
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bered, for example, that Charles Frohman resorted to it 
in the early days of Maude Adams’ career — the play 
was Clyde Fitch’s The Masked Ball — to initiate his 
favorite star’s popularity. In short, when all else fails 
work in either the song and dance or the drunk racket. 
Miss Hayes, as noted, has not only shrewdly worked all 
of it in holus-bolus but, to make certain nobody walks 
out, has arranged that her drunk act consumes fully three- 
fourths of the evening. If, therefore, the play were not 
to succeed, which under the circumstances would be 
imthinkable, it would be the fault of the other fourth, 
when she just acts normally and with the usual high 
Hayes proficiency. 

As for the play itself, though the actress’ numerous fans 
surely are not concerned about any such minor detail, the 
best that may be said for it is that it is not much good. A 
kind of Alice In Wonder Bar, if you recall the latter play, 
it dramatizes, in terms far beneath the humorous level of 
its author’s merry Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and But 
They Marry Brunettes, <m excursion into the vagaries of 
alcoholic liquor by a faded but romantic New Jersey spin- 
ster librarian. Aside from a few fresh, comical lines — 
notably one condemning the present municipal admin- 
istration for having ruined the great charm of Newark — 
the play intermittently suggests at least seven or eight 
other and much better plays and betrays its literary origin 
when Miss Hayes at one point surveys her surroundings 
and ecstatically cries out, “This isn’t just a dream; it’s Hol- 
lywood!’’ The author’s attempt at fantasy, furthermore, 
goes curiously amiss. It is her apparent belief, for just one 
example, that iiiioney suddenly takes on great importance 
to an inebriate and that a five dollar bill looks to binn ten 
times its ordinary size. The opposite, as all who have ever 
engaged the bottle know, is rather the fact. The impor- 
tance of money diminishes as alcoholic effect increases. To 
one under the influence, money is as nothing and the ma- 
terial for grandiose scattering. Drink makes spenders even 
of misers. 
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The Mielziner setting and lighting are first-rate; the Lo- 
gan direction has its ups and downs; and the more bolster- 
ing performances, apart from the star's, are those of Enid 
Markey and Grace Valentine as two elderly trollops and 
of Lorraine Miller as a younger one. 
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PARK AVENUE. November 4, 1946 


A musical comedy by George S. Kaufman and Nunnally 
Johnson, with lyrics by Ira Gershwin and music by Arthur 
Schwartz. Produced by Max Gordon for 72 performances 
in the Shubert Theatre. 


Program 


Cablton Byron Russell 

Ned Scott Ray McDorudd 

Madge Bennett Martha Stewart 
Ogden Bennett Arthur Margetson 
Mrs. Stbdl Bennett 

Leonora Corhett 
Chaiules Croweix 

Robert Chisholm 
Mrs. Elsa Crowell 

Marthe ErroUe 
BeggieFox Charles RurceU 

Mrs. Myra Fox Ruth Matteson 


Richard Nelson 

Raymond Walhum 
Mrs. Betty Nelson Mary Wickes 
Ted Woods Harold Mattox 

Mrs. Laura Woods Dorothy Bird 
James Meredith William S kipper 
Mrs. Beverly Meredith 

Joan Mann 

Mr. Meachem David Wayne 
Freddie Coleman Wilson Smith 
Carole Bbnswanger 

Virginia Gordon 


SYNOPSIS: The home of Mrs. Ogden Bennett. Long Island. Act 
I. The Terrace. Lunch time. Act II. The drawing-room. Dinner time. 
Director; George S. Kaufman. 


F 

iARLY IN THE SUMMER, in answer to a reporter's ques- 
tion as to what this, his and Johnson's forthcoming musi- 
cal comedy, would be like, Mr. Kaufman replied, “No 
dreams, no ballets, and no statues that come to life." It 
surely sounded like a good show. 

It is no news that we all by now have been pretty well 
fed up not only with such items but with a quota of oth- 
ers which few musicals have failed to dish out to us. It was 
therefore to be hoped that the charitable Mr. Kaufman 
would see fit, in the interests of the public weal, to ex- 
clude also them from his show, which would then be an 
even better one. If, we meditated, he would not have his 
heroine, who up until that time was a nice, sweet girl, 
come to the footlights around ten-thirty and persuade us 
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that she was nevertheless red-blooded and a good fellow 
by singing a song that started out innocently and ended 
up on a smutty sex note, we would send him as a mark of 
our gratitude a set of framed photographs of Gertrude 
Niesen, Mary Martin, and Ethel Merman. And if he would 
omit not only the ballets aS promised but also the num- 
bers that pretend they are not ballets by keeping the danc- 
ers off their toes, and that are even worse than the ballets, 
we would further enrich his collection with chromos of 
Agnes de Mille, Felicia Sorel, and Helen Tamaris. 

There were some other things that we hoped he would 
not do, and they were not only coloratura sopranos and 
leading men in dress coats whose tails extend three feet be- 
low the knees. Among them was the scene at the end of the 
first act in which the lovers are parted. Maybe that was too 
much to expect, but we promised ourselves to enrich his 
wall triply with a full set of photographs of the authors of 
all the musical comedies from 1898 to 1946 inclusive if but 
for once he would leave them together at that time and be 
a' lot more true to life by separating them instead at the 
last act curtain. And if, having done that, he would then 
turn up his nose at the customary pal of the heroine, the 
tall, scrawny, wisecracking comedienne with the heart of 
brass who opens her mouth like a Dorothy Parker but talks 
like an Ilka Chase, we would present him for his other wall 
with pictures of Jean Dixon, Paula Laurence, Carol Good- 
ner, and Luella, Gear, in color. 

Since his show was to be called Park Avenue, we further 
prayed that our suspicion that he would have a ballroom 
scene in it would be unwarranted. If he insisted upon hav- 
ing it, we only hoped that he would open his show with it 
instead of closing it, as has been the general custom. We 
have been waiting to see a ballroom scene open a show in- 
stead of closing it for fifty years now, and while we would 
be perfectly willing and happy to go to our graves without 
ever seeing one a^in, we do not think we would mind it 
quite so much if it beat the clock by a couple of hours and 
got itself over and done with at the start. And while we 
were indulging in blissful dreams, why couldn’t we, we 
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thought, have a lover hero in one of these shows with a 
smart society setting who for a change didn’t look as if he 
were dying of hypoalimentation but who had some healthy 
meat on him? The idea that ladies of social station never 
love any man who weighs over one hundred and thirty 
pounds, particularly when there is some music in the back- 
ground, has been responsible for years of fashionable musi- 
cal show romance which has suggested much less the hon- 
est amorous passion of a woman for a man than that of one 
whose libido has been psychopathically inflamed by the 
spectacle of a diet. 

We surely, we said to ourselves, also would not complain 
if Mr. Kaufman did not have his Park Avenue society la- 
dies drink the tea that is presumed to be the invariable 
beverage of such ladies on the stage and if he did not ar- 
bitrarily picture their husbands as half-wits with more co- 
pious bank accounts than glands. The usual musical com- 
edy society folk seem to be descendants of Harrigan and 
Hart, which factually, of course, would not be such a bad 
idea. But people are not always so lucky in this world and 
if we must have society people on the stage let us, we said, 
have them bear some slight resemblance to what they really 
are, which is good for a laugh, and not show them to us as 
four out of every five musical show writers and Toots Shor 
imagine them. 

A box of cigars with Jackie Gleason’s picture on the 
bands would also go to Mr. Kaufman if he were to elimi- 
nate the song that almost every music show deems it nec- 
essary for the comedian to sing. Any show, even if it is a 
stinker, seems pretty good to us if around ten o’clock the 
comedian is not made to croak a lyric to some such effect 
as that he picked a lemon in the garden of love where only 
peaches grow or that his wife would be a wonderful 
woman if only she didn’t bite her toe-nails in bed. With 
the cigars would be dispatched by uniformed special mes- 
senger the morning after the opening a handsome gold 
pocket lighter with the profile of Hamtree Harrington en- 
graved on it if Mr. Kaufman further decided against mak- 
ing the Park Avenue heroine’s butler a Negro and having 
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him enter the Louis Quatorze drawing-room in overalls 
and sing, in a deep bass voice, how he feels like an eagle 
soaring above since Abe Lincoln set his people free. The 
gold lighter, in fact, would be accompanied for extra meas- 
ure with a gold matchbox, in case it didn’t work and Mr. 
Kaufman didn’t regard the award as sufficient. 

If, having gratified us so profoundly in all these other 
directions, our friend would additionally throw any tap 
dancers who showed up for jobs right out of the window 
and close the window so they could not get back in again, 
we would nominate him as the man who had contributed 
most to the glory of the theatre in the 1946—47 season. And 
then, if he topped everything by cutting out the drop cur- 
tain showing a railroad station with an arrow sign reading 
“To Newport’’ and having the Broadway chorus girls 
saunter aristocratically across the stage to fill in time while 
the stagehands were shifting the scenery, we would give 
him an oil painting of George Marion, Jr., provided only 
he didn’t close his show with the whole company yelling 
its head off in the conventional belief that the sight of 
sixty such boilermakers would send an audience out hap- 
pier than if the stage were occupied solely by a Bobby 
Clark or a Vera-Ellen. 

The months passed and here at last is the show. As Mr. 
Kaufman promised, it does not contain the statue that 
comes to life, but there has been a little cheating in the 
case of the dream and the ballet items. It may be not ex- 
actly a dream, but the vision that the soubrette has when 
she sings “Goodbye To All That,” in which the chorus 
girls and dancers act out her memories, comes uncomforta- 
bly close to being one. And, while it may not be exactly a 
ballet, the pantomimic dance number detailing the hap- 
penings in a Reno courtroom comes even more uncomfort- 
ably close to being one, and a mighty bad one. Also denying 
our prayers and injunctions, the show includes the hero- 
ine’s ten-thirty naughty ditty, a second number that tries 
to avoid the ballet label by keeping the dancers off their 
toes, the parting of the lovers at the end of the first act, 
the wisecracking comedienne with the heart of brass, the 
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wealthy, half-wit husbands, the comedian’s ten o’clock 
song, the tap dancer, and the company yelling its head oflE 
in the finale. 

And that is not all. The old chorus of bridesmaids car- 
rying the customary bouquets opens the show. A pair of 
male dancers who have no slightest connection with the 
proceedings come on at intervals and lift whoever else 
happens to be dancing at the time into the air. There are 
the usual jokes about Hollywood, Reno, Tobacco Road, 
and the '‘third childhood” of elderly men who go out with 
young girls. The butler, on making an indiscreet remark, 
embarrassedly claps his hand to his mouth and tiptoes 
elaborately off the stage. There is the lyric containing the 
names of various widely advertised products, and the one 
about radio quiz shows which award a large sum of money 
to anyone who can give the names of his parents. The tall, 
rangy comedienne shows up at one point wearing comical 
pantalettes. The leading lady exits in one fancy dress and 
appears shortly thereafter in another and even fancier, re- 
peating the costume change every twenty minutes. And 
the haughty hostess condescendingly observes of one of the 
guests, “Remember, he is from out of town!” 

The plot, a variation of the numerous adapted German 
and French farce-comedies popular in the local theatre in 
the early 1900’s, has to do with the frequent changing 
of marital mates among society folk. The setting is on 
Long Island. Judging from the looks and comportment of 
the characters, to say nothing of the habit of the males in 
wearing winter dinner jackets in the summer, it must be 
Astoria. Some of the dialogue is comical in a vaudeville 
way, but the constant hitting of the single divorce note 
makes for ultimate torpor. The music is strictly penny- 
whistle; the lyrics in major part are the routine the-dew- 
was-on-the-rose, there’s-nothing-like-marriage-for-people, 
and don’t-be-a-woman-if-you-can sort; Donald Oenslager’s 
two settings look as if they had been designed for an old 
Fred Whitney production of Shamus O'Brien; so, too. 
Tina Leser’s costumes; and the whole produces the kind 
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o£ review that is always dismissed as “merely destructive” 
by any such claptrap’s admirers. 

Out o£ the mess emerge only Leonora Corbett, who isn’t 
much of a singer, who can’t dance, but who reads lines 
drolly; Arthur Margetson, always a welcome polite come- 
dian; and Raymond Walburn, who makes a great deal out 
of a bit in which he vainly tries to recall a remarkable 
piece of philosophical advice which, he insists, has colored 
his whole life. 
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HENRY VIIL November 6, 1946 

A revival of the Shakespeare-Fletcher play, with incidental 
music by Lehman Engel. Produced by the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre for performances in the International 
Theatre. 

Program 

The Prologue Thilip Boumeuf Sm Harry Gxjildfobd 
Duke of Buckingham Arthur Keegan 

Richard Waring Ann Bullen June JDuprez 

Duke OF Norfolk First Chronicler Philip Bourneuf 

Raymond Greenleaf Second Chronicler 
Lord Abergavenny Eugene Stuchnann 

Robert Rawlings Sm Nicholas Vaux Donald Keyes 

Cardinal WoLSEY Cardinal Campeius John Straub 

Walter Hampden An Old Lady Margaret Webster 

Cromwell EliWaUach CRiFFma Donald Keyes 

Sm Thomas Lovell Emery Battis Lady m Waiting to Katherine 

Sergeant of the Guard Ruth Neal 

William Windom Garter King of Arms 

Henry VIII V ictor J ory Angus Cairns 

Duke of Suffolk Earl of Surrey William Windom 

Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. Archbishop of Canterbury 

Katherine of Aragon Theodore Tenley 

Eva Le GaUienne Patience Marion Evensen 

Surveyor Angus Cairns A Messenger Robert Rawlings 

Lord Chamberlain Ernest Truex Capucius Eugene Stuchmann 
Lord Sands John Bechet Duchess of Norfolk 

Mary Alice Moore 

Ladies of the Court, Crowd, Ladies to Katherine. Lords, Bishops, Monks, 
Guards, Servants,. Heralds, Pages, Executioner, Sergeant at Arms 

SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. Outside the Council Room. Scene 2. 
The Council Room at Whitehall Palace. Scene 3. A street. Scene 4. Wol- 
sey*s Palace at York House. Scene 5. Outside the tower. Scene 6. The 
Kin^s apartments. Scene 7. The Hall at Blackfriars. Act II. Scene 1. The 
Queen* s apartments. Scene 2. The King*s apartments. Scene S. Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Scene 4. A room in Kimbolton Abbey. Scene 5. Ante-room in 
the palace. Scene 6. Outside the palace at Greenwich. 

Time and place: London. 1521 to 1533. 

Director; Margaret Webster. 
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One can not, obviously, judge the worth of a repertory 
company from its initial production, since it is in the po- 
sition of any other company acting a single play. If it does 
it badly, the outlook for its repertory competence is of 
course not too rosy. If it does it well, it may nonetheless 
not necessarily do other succeeding plays as ably. Best to 
appraise it, it is therefore advisable to wait until the re- 
turns are more fully in. 

The newly founded American Repertory Theatre, with 
Cheryl Crawford as managing director, opened its pro- 
gram with the Shakespeare-Fletcher historical chronicle 
treating of Buckingham’s execution, Henry’s dismissal of 
Katherine as queen in favor of Anne Boleyn, the fall of 
the once powerful Cardinal Wolsey, and Katherine’s death. 
It is not an easy play to do, as various earlier companies 
have duly found out. Its peculiar collaboration resulted in 
much uneven writing; its dramaturgy, such as it is, is quite 
as uneven; its pageantry horns into what little flow it has; 
its roles range from the histrionically first-rate to the 
acutely fourth-rate; and it amounts in sum to poor Shake- 
speare corrupted by poorer Fletcher and, possibly, even 
poorer Massinger. Besides, it contains, along with its occa- 
sional small pearls some of the pastiest and even some of 
the shoddiest and most catchpenny writing known to clas- 
ical dramatic literature. Margaret Webster, serving its 
present entrepreneurs, was most wise in cutting out a good 
slice of it and in reducing the original five acts and sixteen 
scenes to two acts and thirteen scenes. The result was an 
improved, if still very shaky, play and an evening, at least 
dramatically, interesting to resolute students of classical 
curiosae. 

The acting, however, was another and very different 
matter. Though it was plain that Miss Webster had done 
her intelligent best — aside from the badly overdone in- 
terpolated business of the Holinshead chroniclers — to 
direct the play and players into a comparative acceptabil- 
ity, she was balked in a number of cases by the latter’s se- 
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vere limitations. As Henry, for example. Victory Jory was 
triumphant in makeup but clearly untrained by the na- 
ture of his past activities for any such role. He accord- 
ingly played it very largely as a mere recitational exercise 
punctuated alternately with corporeal wobbles and stern 
stances, giving to the interpretation (grossly to misuse the 
term) the air of an actor uncomfortably fighting his per- 
son into an even more uncomfortable historical costume. 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Katherine was pictorially striking, but 
otherwise suggested less Henry’s queen thtm an ambitious 
and hard-working ingenue handicapped by an emotional 
equipment that stops and is dried up between the tongue 
and the trachea. As Anne, Henry’s succeeding love, June 
Duprez enjoyed the necessary looks but did not prove that 
a long moving picture career is the best preparation for 
the dramatic stage. And though Walter Hampden on the 
other hand did moderately well by the Wolsey role, he 
oddly enough in view of his classical experience lent it lit- 
tle of the stature which has been imparted to it by his 
predecessors, ham or. otherwise. Direction, hqwever, was 
here conceivably to blame. 

Nor was the rest of the company, save to a degree only 
Richard Waring as Buckingham, perceptibly better than 
routine stock. David Ffolkes’ settings and costumes were 
imaginative and handsome, and Lehman Engel’s inciden- 
tal music, apart from the conventional over-use of trum- 
pets,. was fairly satisfactory. But this first production in 
most other particulars missed, and badly. What the com- 
pany would seem to have needed were fewer run-of-the- 
mill actors, a number of them pretty colorless and stale, 
and at least one or two, whatever the bulk of their talents, 
of the ma.gnetic personalities of such Old Vic figures as 
Olivier and Richardson. And, harking back to the Old 
Vic company and some of its exotic locutions, let us not 
fail to note such of this American company’s as “Cordi- 
nal,” “subjicts,” “histry,” “Emprer,” “allegence,” “malus,” 
“circumstince,” “conferse,” etc. 
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BAL NEGRE, November 7, 1946 

A ''musical revue of Caribbean exotica!" devised by Kath- 
erine Dunham. Produced by Nelson L. Gross and Daniel 
Melnick for 55 performances in the Belasco Theatre. 

Cast 

KatihLerine Dunham, Lenwood Morris, Eartha Eitt, Jean Leon Destine, 
Mariam Burton, Lucille Ellis, OtheUa Strozier, Candido Vicenty, La- 
waune Ingram, Rosalie King, James Alexander, Mary Lewis, Gordon 
Simpson, Dolores Harper, Jesse Hawkins, LaRosa Estrada, Vanoye Ai- 
kens, Gloria Mitchell, Richardena Jackson, Wilbert Bradley, Ronnie Aul, 
' Eddy Clay, Byron Guttler, Julio Mendez, Ricardo Morrison. 

Director: Katherine Dunham. 


TClis IS SIMPLY a new title for much that appeared in 
Miss Dunham’s Tropical Revue of two seasons ago 
adorned with much scenery that was used in her Carib 
Song of last season. The program of dances is by now fa- 
miliar enough. A mixture of West Indian and American 
Negro primitive folk rhythms, with the emphasis on sen- 
suality, they are individually of a visual hypnosis but, 
when repeated over a two hour period, as here, inclined to 
suiEer from monotony. Included again in the present ex- 
hibit are the ritual numbers from previous shows, com- 
mented on, not without some qualms, in earlier volumes 
of this year-book series. 

Miss Dunham remains a valuable and attractive figure 
on the American dance stage, but hints that an urge to 
what is known as showmanship is beginning to influence, 
and not for the good, the quality of her original perform- 
ances. It would, of course, be foolish to say that sexuality 
is not part and parcel of many of the native dances which 
she and her company duplicate. But it is less foolish to say 
that lifting it from the implicit to the explicit, and often 
lifting it with a derrick, is less part and parcel of authentic 
choreographic art than of palpable box-office politics. 
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WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 

November 8, 1946 


A revival of the comedy by James M. Barrie, Produced by 
the American Repertory Theatre for 21 performances in 
the International Theatre. 


Program 


Auccs: Wyue Ernest Truex 

James Wyue Arthur Keegan 

David Wyue Fhilip Boumeuf 
Maggie Wyue June Duprez 

John Shand Richard Waring 

COMTESSE D£ LA 

Eva Le GaUienne 

Electors of Glasgow aot Members of the Cowcaddens: John Be- 
cher, Angus Cairns, Canada Humphrey, Ann Jackson, Donald Keyes, 
Robert Rawlings, John Straub, Eugene Stuckmann, Theodore Ten- 
ley, Eli WaUach, William Windom, Ed Woodhead, Efrem Zim- 
bdlist, Jr, 


Lady Sybil Tenterden 

Mary Alice Moore 
A Maid Canada Humphrey 

Charles Venables 

Walter Hampden 
A Butler Efrem Zimhalisft, Jr, 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. The Wylie house in the village of the 
Pans, Scotland, Time: The^ early nineteen hundreds. Scene 2, A barber 
shop used as Shands committee rooms, Glasgow. Six years later. Act 11. 
Scene 1. The Shand house in London. Two years later. Scene 2, The 
same. A few weeks later. Scene 3. The Comtessds cottage in Surrey, 
Three weeks later. 

Director; Margaret Webster. 


T 

Xhis second production of the American Repertory- 
Theatre unfortunately did little to increase enthusiasm 
for the company. Aside from speculation on the wisdom 
of including the play, which is simply a pleasant if over- 
sentimentalized minor comedy, in any sound repertory 
program, the performance again was no better than sub- 
urban stock and ridiculously below the level of both the 
earlier Adams and Hayes exhibits. I appreciate that the 
latter were of the relatively distant past, but surely we 
have the right to expect that the many intervening years 
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bring with them, if maybe not improvement, at least an 
equal or fairly approximate quality. Yet — to begin at the 
beginning — not only was Miss Duprez's Maggie Wylie 
nowhere even remotely within hailing distance of the 
Maggies of her two predecessors, which will probably 
come as an overwhelming surprise to no one, but, viewing 
her performance quite independently of any consideration 
of the others’, I am still afraid that she disclosed no per- 
ceptible symptoms of competence. It pains me to have to 
write such an opinion of a young actress, and a good-look- 
ing one to boot, but this job, alas, is full of unwelcome 
twinges. Poor Miss Duprez was cruelly imposed upon by 
the well-meaning company powers. To have given her any 
such important and challenging role without proper prep- 
aration was merciless. (I shall have a word on these mis- 
handled novices anon.) 

The other members of the troupe contributed little to 
the happiness of the occasion. Miss Le Gallienne played 
the Comtesse de la Briere in such exaggerated musical 
comedy style that one expected Jan Kiepura to make an 
entrance at any moment. Costumed like the late Adele 
Ritchie on one of that lady’s most violent sartorial sprees, 
she converted those scenes in which she figured into sec- 
tions of a Harry B. Smith libretto concocted for the com- 
bined Gallic monkeyshines of Fritzi Scheff, Anna Held, 
and Fleurette De Mar, and all to the accompaniment of 
one of those standard, fixed and determinedly arch stage 
smiles which are supposedly indicative of wholesale bon- 
homie, physical attraction, and joie de vivre. In view of 
the lethargy of the evening’s other elements, however, I 
say criticism be damned and that, absurd as the perform- 
ance was, under the circumstances it was still something of 
a relief. 

Richard Waring interpreted John Shand’s doumess by 
setting his features into the pattern of Clifford Odets’ and 
further acted for most part the way Odets often writes. 
Mr. Hampden’s Charles Venables was largely spats, morn- 
ing coat and wing collar, but it was nevertheless agreeable 
to watch an actor who at least knows the fundamentals of 
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his craft and who, whatever the quality of his imme(^ate 
performances, has a substantial professional air about 
The rest of the company were to be dismissed and told to 

go home. . 

Miss Webster’s direction was, furthermore, quite ordi- 
nary The actors were made minstrel-show-like to face the 
audience most of the time; preserved were such ^tique 
bits of business as causing an actor upon removing his 
shoes elaborately to wriggle his t<^s; and, in the case of 
Miss Duprez, hands clasped crosswise to bosom were, after 
all these years, still allowed to depict humility and hands 
clasped crosswise to waistline the growth of some self- 

confidence. ^ 

’While awaiting the next production, I, unlike some or 
my colleagues, could see no purpose in charitably^ confus- 
ing the repertory company’s highly applaudable aims and 
intentions with its thus far lowly accomplishments. That 
way lies serious damage to our theatre s security. Though 
the motives be of the sweetest, wrongly to encourage al- 
ready not too well and trusting theattegoers to doomed 
disappointment is, it seems to me, little different from 
benevolently pasting a cure-all label on a bottle of colored 
water. 

The Barrie play with its plot of an ambitious and vain 
young Scot politician who does not realize the part his 
simple but shrewd wife plays in his advancement, is doubt- 
less by this time familiar enough. As said before, it is a 
likable little comedy even if its author, as is his habit, fre- 
quently writes with glucose in place of ink, but it is of no 
importance whatsoever and hardly appropriate to any dig- 
Hified repertory program. Its revival, if at all, might bet- 
ter have been left to Broadway. 

As to these revivals, we already thus early in the season, 
to say nothing of last, had had a surplus. I personally have 
nothing against them, but I am not wild about them in 
large doses. No one gets more, genuine pleasure now and 
then from the reproduction of a favorite play, whether an- 
cient or modem. But when in the course of critical duty 
I have to sit through a long succession of plays most of 
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which I have already seen half a dozen times and in 
some cases all of a dozen — and many of which I know by 
heart, I confess that I am scarcely excited beyond all 
bounds. 

There exists a notion, however, that stimulation is al- 
ways to be had in seeing new actors act the old plays. Just 
what or where the big stimulation is in seeing some play 
like Camille acted by a Miss Meazle when one has already 
seen it acted by, among others, Duse and Bernhardt or one 
like The School For Scandal played by a Mr. Moozle when 
one has already seen it played by actors like Charles Wynd- 
ham and John Drew — don't tell me. For every one of 
the revivals that is ably acted, there are at least two or 
three whose performances hardly induce in anyone whose 
theatrical experience extends a bit farther back than I Re- 
member Mama a desire to dance in the streets. What we 
commonly get are a lot of old plays of varying quality 
which are put on chiefly to gratify the vanity of actors and 
which are hopefully peddled to the public under the 
guise of cultural necessity and what the press-agents al- 
lude to as either "‘the theatre's proud heritage" or “the 
gleaming treasure chest of drama." 

It is not, as some may suspect and as I have written be- 
fore, that I am of the sort who always think that the actors 
they originally saw in a play were the best possible and 
that succeeding actors in the roles can not be much good. 
I have seen various revivals that were acted extremely 
well, some better in fact than in first instances. Burgess 
Meredith was a better Marchbanks in Candida than the 
Arnold Daly who created the role in the initial American 
production almost forty years before. Helen Hayes was ev- 
ery bit as winning a Maggie in this What Every Woman 
Knows as Maude Adams in the original American presen- 
tation. Jane Cowl was a more cajoling Juliet than even 
Julia Marlowe, who was a beautiful one. Grace George 
was quite as effective in Alice Sit-By-The-Fire as Ethel 
Barrymore. Maurice Evans' Macbeth, with all its faults, 
was an infinitely better one than that of Robert B. Man- 
tell, who played the role back in 1905 , and William Faver- 
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sham’s performance in Julius Caesar years later made Man- 
tell’s look like chicken-feed. These are only a few out of 
many, so I am not being at all arbitrary on that score. But 
I am being arbitrary, I daresay, when I mock the conten- 
tion of the producers of the revivals that many of them 
are justified by the fact that, however often one sees the 
plays, one can always find things in them which one did 
not fi n d before: new meanings, new shadings, new per- 
sonal interpretations, etc. Among the plays revived up to 
this point in the season have been, in addition to this 
What Every Woman Knows, The Front Page, Obsession, 
Lady Windermere's Fan, and The Playboy Of The West- 
ern World, and, in the season before. Little Women, Pyg- 
malion, The Would-Be Gentleman, As You Like It, The 
Winte-?s Tale, He Who Gets Slapped, and Candida. Any- 
one who has to see any one of these several times before 
he is able thoroughly to assimilate its full import should 
forthwith visit his physician, or better still his psycho- 
analyst. My remarks are, of course and obviously, ad- 
dressed to adults. In the instance of adolescents — school 
children, college boys and novice dramatic critics — the 
revivals unquestionably are of considerable profit. 

At this point, I expect the usual donkey to arise and 
dismiss what I have said with the comment that I am 
“blas6.” That is the adjective regularly visited upon any- 
one who has gone through the mill and possibly distilled 
a bit of critical horse-sense from experience. But, if blas^ 
means either tired or cynical, the donkey has picked the 
wrong fellow. I have looked at many plays many times and 
am still able to get much of the- relish from them that I 
got when first I looked at them. But they are the plays like 
CEdipus and Hamlet, The Way Of The World and Caesar 
And Cleopatra, The Master Builder and The Cherry Or- 
chard. They are even plays like Charley’s Aunt and, O.K., 
little things like Smith and Dale’s Dr. Kronkite. But they 
are not the Obsessions, the He Who Gets Slappeds, and 
the What Every Woman Knows. It isn’t that I have be- 
come blas^ in the case of plays of that sort. I was blas6 in 
the first place. 
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And there is another thing I haven’t much sympathy 
for. That is the apology in certain quarters that these re- 
vivals arbitrarily have to be fallen back upon in view of 
the fact that there are no good new plays to be had. There 
are certainly new plays, or at least plays that have never 
been produced here, considerably superior any way you 
look at them to some of those nominated for revival. Ei- 
ther O’Casey’s Purple Dust or Red Roses For Me makes 
What Every Woman Knows look like a counterfeit penny. 
O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed, for all its serious lapses, 
makes He Who Gets Slapped look like another. Shaw’s In 
Good King Charlef Golden Days^ though not Shaw at 
anywhere near his best, makes The Barretts Of Wimpole 
Street look like another still. And when it comes to older 
plays, there surely would be a deal more interest in Ib- 
sen’s locally unknown Love's Comedy than in his John 
Gabriel Borkman, in Shakespeare’s Measure For Measure 
than in his Henry VIII, and in Aristophanes’ The Birds 
than in his all too familiar Lysistrata. 

With the producers making such noises over the deplor- 
, able shortage in acceptable play scripts, it might further 
be not unprofitable for them to consider various highly 
amusing, if perhaps minor, plays of foreign extraction 
which, in their original American tryout performances 
some years ago, suffered the penalty of poor adaptations 
and were consigned unwarrantedly to the storehouse. I 
suggest a few. First, the French locally titled Room Of 
Dreams, a wittily conceived, fresh and entertaining com- 
edy so wretchedly adapted that all its value went for 
naught. The plot concerns a married man, at ease in all 
the physical comforts of his home, who becomes romanti- 
cally involved with another woman, fits up an apartment 
for her identical in its decoration and appurtenances with 
his home, wakes up "one morning with a bewildering hang- 
over, and can not for the life of him make out whether he 
is in the boudoir of his wife or his inamorata, with the ob- 
vious embarrassing consequences. Secondly, Sacha Guitry’s 
The Illusionist, one of the most jovial of his many droll 
comedies, which did not get all it should have from the 
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late Avery Hopwood and which closed after a brief en- 
gagement many years ago in Washington, D.C. The theme 
here is of a prestidigitator who employs his tricky profes- 
sional skill to break down the resistance of a hesitant lady 
upon whose charms he has lodged a wishful eye. It is novel 
and amusing stuff and, skilfully adapted, should provide 
an evening of considerable amusement. Thirdly, Her- 
mann Bahr’s The Mastery played briefly by the late Arnold 
Daly more than a quarter-century ago. If ably adapted, 
which it was riot, this comedy-drama of a defeated hus- 
band guided aright by his Oriental manservant might well 
prove heartily acceptable theatrical fare. (A second glance 
at the same author’s The Yellow Nightingale might also 
prove to be profitable.) And there are others. Among 
them, Chiarelli’s The Mask And The FacCy Rostand’s The 
Last Night Of Don Juany Ren^ Fauchois’ The Monkey 
Talks y EvreinoflE’s The Chief Thing, and Savoir’s The 
Lion Tamer. Given their due, they would be worth a sec- 
ond chance. 

To the earlier remarks on the improperly trained and 
prepared Miss Duprez, I indicated an addendum. It con- 
cerns such misguided novices in general and, while per- 
haps slightly digressive in certain of its aspects, may con- 
ceivably be of some benefit to girls like her. 

One of the chief frailties of many of the schools that set 
themselves to teach the art of acting to the young of the 
species, and particularly the female young, is their tend- 
ency too quickly to gratify the vanity of their pupils by al- 
lowing them to indulge themselves in too long and too 
difficult roles, mainly Shakespearean. The tendency is, 
however, understandable, since perhaps three out of every 
four of the ^rls come to the schools already firmly self- 
convinced that they are just a little short of perfection as 
Juliets and since you can’t make money by not satisfying 
your customers, whether in the acting school business or 
any other. 

Equipped with letters of introduction or just plain 
nerve, samples of these ambitious puella invade my peace 
from time to time, one and all of whom assure me, quite 
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sternly, that they are fitted for immediate appearance on 
the professional stage, that their teachers have encouraged 
them with the confidential information that their Juliets 
are something rather remarkable, that they wish to take 
advantage of their fresh youth in playing the role, and 
won’t I, in my critical capacity, see to it that they get an 
early audience with indubitably interested producers. My 
custom is politely to tell them to forget Juliet for the time 
being and to go back to school and study small maids 
parts. 

The little dears generally become wrathful at this pa- 
ternal advice. Partly to pacify them, it is my habit then to 
point out to them that the road to feme and glo^ is much 
more likely to be opened to them in such minor maid 
roles, if they are competent and attractive in them, and 
that for one exceptional Mary Anderson who got a chance 
at Juliet at the age of sixteen or one Julia Arthur who got 
the samp chance at an even younger age there have been 
dozens of future surs who initiated their careers m white 
cap and apron, carrying a tray, announcing Aat the Mi^us 
would be down shortly and wouldn’t Ae visitor seat him- 
self, and then making a permanent exit. ' 

Before the sweet ones can disgustedly denounce me for 
a cynical old dog, I thereupon load them up with stamtics. 
Blanche Bates got her start, I tell them, as a maid in the 
T. Daniel Frawley stock company, at twenty dollars a 
wUk. Virginia Hamed began in a maid’s role of three 
lines in a road company of something called Our Board- 
ins; House. May Yokes made an entire career, and a very 
successful one, out of such roles. Laura Hope, Crews got 
under way with the Belasco Alcazar Stock Company of San 
Francisco not only in the same kind of role but a wordless 
one to boot. And Carlotta Nillson’s introduction to au- 
diences was as an extra who appeared for a moment as a 
maid with Modjeska. 

As the pouting begins slightly to diminish, I fire anew. 
May Robson’s bow and first success was as a slavey, I in- 
form the dears. Dorothy Donnelly made her initial appear- 
ance on the stage in her brother’s stock company at the 
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Murray Hill Theatre in New York and after two years of 
maids’ parts worked her way up to big roles. Lena Ashwell 
started on the road to fame in a part even smaller than the 
usual maid role in The Pharisee. So, too, Ellen Terry, 
Henrietta Grosman was not too proud to set sail in a 
maid’s role in a minor Ohio stock company; Mary Man- 
nering began with three lines in the play Hero And Le- 
ander; and Rose Coghlan, far from leading oflE with Lady 
Macbeth, was content to make her bow as one of the 
witches. There are many other such examples, I apprise 
the by now moderately tractable young ones. 

Being by this time full of wind, I amplify my lecture by 
hinting further to my visitors that it might be much bet- 
ter for them in the long run to study singing and dancing 
— and the art of pretty makeup — than to devote them- 
selves to Shakespearean deep breathing exercises which 
probably will get them no nearer to the professional stage 
than they are at the moment. Detecting their belief that 
the musical comedy or musical show stage is a low, even de- 
grading, form of theatrical art and hardly wortliy of their 
high ambitions and resolve, I instruct the darlings that, to 
the contrary, it seems to have been one of the best of all 
training grounds and springboards for a dramatic career. 
Marie Tempest, who became the finest dramatic comMi- 
enne of her time, began on the musical stage and not only 
began but spent twenty years on it before appearing in the 
legitimate comedy, English Nell. Marie Lohr, the delight- 
ful English dramatic star, started as a chorus girl in George 
Edwardes’ Gaiety company. Ina Claire began in musical 
comedy and went on to the Ziegfeld Follies before coming 
into her own on the dramatic stage, and it is generally 
overlooked that Helen Hayes’ first appearance, as a young- 
ster, was in a Lew Fields musical called Old Dutch at the 
old Herald Square Theatre. 

Pauline Chase, I tell the drooping dears, was the famous 
Pink Pajama Girl in The Liberty Belles, to say nothing of 
a song and dance girl in The Rounders and other shows, 
before she became the star of Peter Pan. Billie Burke 
danced and sang ‘'My Little Canoe” in The School Girl 
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and cavorted in The Duchess Of Dantzic, The Blue Moon 
and The Belle Of Mayfair before becoming Charles Haw- 
trey’s leading lady and going on to Frohman stardom. Ma- 
rie Doro was in musical comedy for years before finally 
becoming William Gillette’s leading woman in Clarice, 
Percy Haswell didn’t in turn become William H. Crane’s 
leading woman until after she had been successful in The 
Geisha, Both Marguerite Clark and Madge Crichton were 
musical comedy graduates, and Cissie Loftus had her 
training at the Gaiety and on other musical show and 
vaudeville stages before she landed on the dramatic stage 
with Martin Harvey in Children Of The Ghetto, 

Before the now despairing Juliets have recovered, I 
bounderishly continue to have at them with the informa- 
tion that Julia Marlowe’s youthful training was in Pina- 
fore, The Chimes Of Normandy, and The Little Duke, 
and that Mary Shaw’s introduction to audiences came 
when she was propelled through a trap door up onto the 
extravaganza stage of the old Boston Museum. Shake- 
speare and Ibsen were her later reward and recompense. 
Sadie Martinet was an alumna of burlesque and comic 
opera; the sedate Edith Wynne Matthison, who later was 
to receive plaudits in drama ranging from Electra to Sister 
Beatrice, started in the chorus of The School Girl; and 
Annie Russell was a chorus girl before rising to great suc- 
cess in Esmeralda, And Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, of all peo- 
ple, got her start as a ten-shilling-a-week fairy in a bur- 
lesque show called Turco The Terrible, 

As the little doves are being carried out by my manserv- 
ant, I further call after them that Gladys Cooper, Gertrude 
Lawrence, Elsie Ferguson, and other such girls have found 
that the music show stage didn’t much hurt them either. 
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JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
November 1946 

A revival of the play by Henrik Ibsen, translated and 
adapted by Eva Le Gallienne. Produced by the American 
Repertory Theatre for 21 performances in the Interna- 
tional Theatre. 


Program 


Mrs. Bobkman Margaret Webster 
EllaRentheim EvaLeGaUienne 
Mauene Marion Eoensen 

Ebhart Bobeman 

WdUam Windom 
Mrs. Fanky Wilton* 

Mary Alice Moore 

SYNOPSIS: The action takes place on a winter evening, at the 
Rentheim family estate, in the neighborhood of Christiania {Oslo), about 
1896. The action is continuous throughout the five scenes of the play. 

Director: Eva Le GalUenne. 


John Gabriel Boreman 

Victor lory 

Frida Foldal Ann Jackson 

Vilhelm Foldal Ernest Truex 


Once upon a time there was a young man whose bi- 
zarre determination it was to become a dramatic critic. 
Since his family for generations had enjoyed a spotless 
standing in the community, this naturally came as a bit- 
ter shock to them. Putting their heads together, they con- 
sulted on the best means to put a quick end to their son’s 
disturbing resolve. After days of fruitless cogitation, an 
elderly uncle who had been around in the world came 
forth with a plan. “Let us,” he said, “use our influence to 
get him the job he wants and further use it to arrange that 
his first assignment shall be the reviewing of the produc- 
tions of a repertory company. If I guess correctly, he will 
be back home again and safely in the shoe business be- 
fore many weeks have passed.” 

The wise old uncle proved to be right. At the end of the 
company’s third production the young man, not waiting 
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for the succeeding ones, resigned his post, returned to his 
relieved family, in time became the best shoe salesman in 
town, and lived respected and happily ever afterward. 

What the avuncular mastermind had appreciated was 
that reviewing the average repertory company is not only 
a tough business but one that in some respects is repulsive 
to any man of the proper manners and refinement. The 
toughness lies in the call to review in sufiiciently interest- 
ing fashion a lot of old plays which already for many years 
have been reviewed in far more interesting fashion and 
about which, furthermore, the majority of the public ei- 
ther already know all they care to know or don’t give a 
damn. The repulsiveness, in connection with most such 
companies, lies in turn in the odious necessity to write not 
one bad notice of a bad actor, as in the case of a non-reper- 
tory company, but a number of successive bad ones, which 
gives rise to the rank suspicion that the reviewer is not 
only prejudiced against the poor ham and is persecuting 
him but is something of a bounder to boot. 

The job is particularly distasteful to any critic operating 
on behalf of a daily newspaper, since it then has the added 
air of having at the victim or victims with a rapid-firing 
gun. A monthly magazine is not so bad; by the time the 
next number comes out the earlier pot-shots are forgotten. 
Besides, even the poorest critic for a monthly automati- 
cally gains an often quite groundless reputation for more 
mature reflection and deliberation, and finds his opinions, 
however foolish and objectionable, at least partly con- 
doned on that score. 

Moreover, the business of reviewing the old plays pre- 
sents to the newspaper critic, even though he write but 
once a week, an added problem.* He can not, as in a 
monthly, enter into lengthy and impressive pseudo-pun- 
ditical sermons on the plays, because in the first place 
there isn’t the space and because, even if there were, such 
stufE wouldn’t be read by any newspaper’s impatient cli- 
entele and he would probably soon find himself out on his 
ear. Nor can he in desperation handily fall back on the old 
trick of telling the plots in a facetious manner, since the 
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plays are usually major or minor classics and to do so 
would not only make him out an even bigger simpleton 
than he probably already is but would impel those of his 
readers who can write to dispatch extremely embarrassing 
letters to his editor. There is accordingly little the poor 
fellow can do about it other than to be haplessly dull 
about the old plays and, if he is not gifted in the art of 
ambiguity, forthrightly to let the bad actors have it and 
resign himself to the category of jerk. 

The American Repertory Theatre’s third production, 
this John Gabriel Borkman, thus found me, in at least 
one of my critical mediums, in the latter rueful position. 
And, though an annual volume like this imposes no such 
restrictions and enjoys many other advantages above even 
the monthly periodical, it still by virtue of the quick se- 
quence of the repertory productions finds me just Ae same 
in a similar position. It is surely neither news nor particu- 
larly stimulating reading that Ibsen’s play, though one of 
his lesser efforts, was once esteemed as a remarkably pro- 
found drama treating of a man who sacrifices love for 
worldly gain and, though yet rebellious in spirit, learns 
the consequent doomed emptiness of life. It remains still, 
if neither a very profound nor for that matter even neces- 
sarily true one, a critically interesting minor classic, 
though one whose excess of pain and self-pity finally takes 
toll of any full and proper audience reaction. It remains 
also a testimonial to the self-deception of those early criti- 
cal worshippers of Ibsen who saw in it a hard, realistic and 
uncompromising study rather than one basically as senti- 
mental as almost anything written by the popular play- 
wrights of Ibsen’s day. 

As for the repertory company’s direction and acting, 
that is where my ex officio popularity took, I fear, another 
tumble. The direction by Miss Le Gallienne of her dubi- 
ous adaptation of the play threw the drama completely out 
of focus by making Ella Rentheim the central figure in 
place of Borkman. The dramatist’s intent was thus grossly 
distorted. And what the direction and adaptation fiiiled 
to confuse, the acting confused most proficiently. Victor 
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Jory, Margaret Webster and Miss Le Gallienne not only 
played their roles in a single, monotonous key but so over- 
sentimentalized what was already sentimental enough that 
the drama lost a great deal of its planned meaning and 
took on the appearance of a Scandinavian paraphrase of 
Madame X. Jory’s Borkman (though the players pro- 
nounced all other names in a strictly Manhattan manner, 
it was always sedulously enunciated as Borkmahn) was 
simply a synthesis, without any shading, of a dozen such 
later day grim, stage businessmen as John Ganton, Ruth- 
erford, and Co* As tlie sisters. Miss Webster and Miss Le 
Gallienne played as if they loved themselves far more 
than ever either loved or admired Borkman. Of the com- 
pany, only Ernest Truex emerged with any least credit, 
yet even in this case it is to be remembered that the role of 
Foldal is automatically sympathetic to an audience and 
that its acting effect has always been pretty hard to miss. 
The lesser characters were acted as if they were figures in 
a Pinero burlesque. On the whole, a misguided interpre- 
tation, and one that aroused increased doubts as to the 
repertory competences of the company. 

Paul Morrison’s setting for the gloomy Borkman living- 
room was fully satisfactory, a far cry from that in the first 
production of the play in English in London in 1897, 
which was described by the first critic of his time as “a 
faded, soiled, dusty wreck of some gay French salon, origi- 
nally designed, perhaps, for Offenbach’s Favart, fitted with 
an incongruous Norwegian stove, a painted staircase, and 
a couple of chairs which were no doubt white and gold 
when they first figured in Tom Taylor’s Plot And Passion 
or some other relic of the days before Mr. Bancroft revo- 
lutionized stage furniture, but have apparently languished 
ever since, unsold and unsaleable, among second-hand 
keys, framed lithographs of the Prince Consort, casual fire- 
irons and stair-rods, and other spoils of the broker.” Mr. 
Morrison’s gallery studio and snowy, pine-studded moun- 
tain top were, however, while a great deal more costly, 
perhaps not much more suitable than those in that origi- 
nal production, which were similarly described as some- 
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thing rather dismaying. The gallery studio, on such occa- 
sions as one could penetrate the gloomy lighting, looked 
like a cross between the drawing-room in a Lonsdale com- 
edy and the Biltmore Hotel cocktail lounge. And the 
frosty mountsdn scene would have made a fairly service- 
able background for an ice-skating show. There was a mo- 
ment, indeed, when I imagined that Sonja Henie and Joan 
Hyldoft were the girls joining hands over Borkman’s mor- 
tal remains. 
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THE HAVEN. November 15, 1946 

A murder mystery play, based on a novel by Anthony Gil- 
bert, by Dennis Hoey. Produced by Violla Rubber in as- 
sociation with Johnnie Walker for 5 performances in the 
Playhouse, 


Program 


Edmund Durward Dennis Hoey 
Agatha Fobbes Valerie Cossart 

Miss Martin Viola Roache 

Mrs. Hart Queenie Lednard 
Arthur Cook MeloiUe Cooper 

Grace Knowles EUza Sutherland 


Inspector Bamsey 

Charles Francis 

Constable Miller 

Darby Summers 
Coroner loan Simpson 

Reporter Keith Palmer 


SYNOPSIS: The action of the play takes place in *‘The Havenf* a 
house in the marshy Fen Country of Cambridgeshire, England, Act L 
Scene 1. March, 1944, late afternoon. Scene 2. May, late afternoon. Scene 
8. June, mid-aftemoon. Act 11. Scene 1. August, morning. Scene 2. Two 
days later, early afternoon. Scene 3. Four hours later. 

Director; Clarence Derwent, 


A 

X^NOTHER FUTILE ATTEMPT at a mystciy play and the 
sixty-sixth failure out of seventy-three tries in the last bak- 
er’s dozen Broadway seasons. Add at least twelve failures 
in the pre-Broadway road tryouts and the grand total 
comes to seventy-eight collapses out of eighty-five starts. 
In a previous volume of these annuals I hazarded some 
reasons for the large mortality rate. I hazard another. 

The tremendous later day increase in the reading of 
mystery stories has undoubtedly, if it has not surfeited the 
public, made it considerably more choosy in its taste. To 
succeed nowadays, a mystery play has to be much more in- 
genious than it needed to be in the past, much more excit- 
ing, and much more inventive and logical in the matter of 
its solution. This is not to say that some of the big suc- 
cesses in bygone years were not all of these, at least in 
their time. The Bat and Seven Keys To Baldpate were 
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surely expert jobs of their kind; and so, if to a lesser de- 
gree, were such as The Argyle Case, written in collabora- 
tion with Detective William J. Bums, The Thirteenth 
Chair, The Cat And The Canary, Subway Express, In 
The Next Room, The Masquerader, The Spider, The 
Ouija Board, The Night Of January i6, On Trial, The 
Ninth Guest, and various others. And in the farther years 
still there were those of the melodramatic species like Gi- 
lette’s excellent synthesis of several of the Conan Doyle 
stories under the title Sherlock Holmes, Raffles, and £7n- 
der Cover. The point rather is that the great majority of 
the plays produced in the last dozen or more years have 
not only lacked the kick of such plays but that of even 
the relatively much poorer specimens, and as a conse- 
quence have driven the public back to the stuff, good or 
bad but in either case economical, between book covers. 
A poor mystery at twenty-five cents is thus found to be 
paradoxically more tolerable than an equally poor one at 
four dollars and eighty cents, which, things today consid- 
ered, may not be so very paradoxical after all. 

This The Haven is an example in point. Its plot is still 
another variant of the man who does away, or tries to do 
away, with his successive wives in order to get their money; 
it includes all the old rubber-stamps from the comedy- 
relief maid servant to the switched poisoned drinks; its 
solution is obvious before it is half over; and its literary 
style is much more harrowing than its materials. 

It is on such occasions as this that one again repeats to 
one’s self, with considerable disquiet, the common allega- 
tion that critical attendance upon so many bad plays must 
in time rot the mind, and that out of such bad plays no 
criticism ever amounting to anything can come. There 
are under the circumstances only two partly assuaging 
thoughts. One thinks, first, of Shaw’s famous brace of vol- 
umes, Dramatic Opinions And Essays, which guaranteed 
his position as the finest critic of his day and time. A large 
propomon of the plays reviewed in them were the trashy 
outgivings of such playwrights as Sardou, Sydney Grundy, 
Franklin Fyles, David Belasco, W. G. Wills, Augustin 
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Daly, Clarence Hamlyn, H. M. Pauli, Wilkie Collins, Paul 
Potter, Hall Caine, H. V. Esmond, F. C. Bumand, Sey- 
mour Hicks, Charles Brookfield, Edward E. Rose, Wilson 
Barrett, Leonard Outram, Stuart Gordon, Madeleine Lu- 
cette Ryley, Robert Buchanan, Clo Graves, G. Stuart Ogil- 
vie, G. G. Collingham, Cecil Raleigh, Henry Hamilton, 
W. E. Henley, Edward Knoblauch, and Robert Hichens. 
And among the many rubbishy plays by these authors that 
helped to raise Shaw to critical eminence were such un- 
speakable stench-pots as The Girl I Left Behind Me, The 
Railroad Of Love, Poor Mr. Potion, The Chili Widow, 
The Manxman, The Sign Of The Cross, Jedbury Junior, 
The Romance Of The Shop-Walker, For The Crown, 
True Blue (“a new and original drama of the Royal 
Navy”) , The Sin Of SL Hulda, A Night Out, The Match- 
maker, The Wanderer From Venus, Under The Red 
Robe, The Sorrows Of Satan, The Daughters Of Baby- 
lon, Nelson* s Enchantress, The White Heather, Admiral 
Guinea, The Heart Of Maryland, The Club Baby, and 
The Medicine Man, not to mention various children’s 
pantomimes and snide musical shows. If, one reassures 
one’s self, they rotted Shaw’s mind, he had then, he had 
thereafter, and he retains still to all intents and purposes 
the most intelligent and enlightened rotten mind in all 
England. 

Being only too well aware, however, that he is no Shaw, 
the reviewer seeks to safeguard what small measure of 
mind he has left by paying as little attention to the bad 
plays as possible and permitting his thoughts to wander 
in other and different directions. As samples of such wan- 
derings, I offer, for good or ill, a few of the- thoughts that 
have diverted me from these murder mystery plays during 
the curr^ent season. 

j. Jotted down in rough outline during the murder 
play. Swan Song: 

To speak of impersonal criticism is as ridiculous as to 
speak of impersonal drama, impersonal music, impersonal 
painting, or impersonal reaction to alcoholic liquor. 
There is no such thing. There is only live criticism and 
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dead criticism. To speak o£ even the latter as impersonal 
is to confuse criticism with its practising corpse. 

The younger the critic, the more he is fetched by mere 
theme. If the theme, in his eyes, is an important one, that 
is, one that deals with matters of immediate public con- 
cern, treadnent takes second or even third place with him. 
It is thus that any play, however otherwise defective, which 
treats of something in the popular consciousness of the 
moment usually receives his hearty endorsement not only 
as a play of weight but as one of considerable artistic merit 
as well. 

Patriotism is the enemy of sound criticism. It is thus 
that three-quarters of the criticism generally written in 
wartime never survives the armistice. 

What the actress as woman is oflE the stage reflects itself 
for better or worse, whatever the nature of the role, when 
she is on. This may sound nonsensical, but it somehow 
seems to be true. 

What it proves critically I wouldn’t know, but the fact 
remains that in fifty years of the American stage only one 
out of the many plays that have shown a small, illumi- 
nated railroad train moving by night across the backdrop 
has been a failure. That one was Fulton Of Oak Falls, 
which achieved a run of but thirty-seven performances. 
The r^t have made lots of money. 

“A good play enacted by competent principals,” one of 
my colleagues has written, “can easily survive an ineffec- 
tive bit by an untalented bit player.” Not always so easily. 
I have seen an otherwise very competently acted The 
Weavers go completely to pieces on the shoals of its child 
Mielchen. 

The vogue of the short skirt is one of the severest trials 
that actresses have ever been made to suffer. 

The notion, favorite of women and effeminate actors, 
that the critics, being for the most part not overly blessed 
by nature, are enviously contemptuous of handsome ac- 
tors is far from the fact. Every handsome actor on the 
modem stage, with but one exception that I cah think of, 
has been given a happy deal by the critics. The exception 
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was Lou Tellegen, who was such a bad actor that the crit- 
ics, for all the good will in the world, could not help 
themselves. Henry Dixey, Richard Bennett as a young 
man, George Alexander, William Faversham, James 
O’Neill, E. H. Sothern, Kyrle Bellew, James Carew, James 
K. Hackett, Charles Cherry, Hamilton Revelle, Harry 
Davenport, Vincent Serrano, Frederic De Belleville, 
Henry Miller, Herbert Standing, William Courtenay, Ed- 
gar Selwyn, Harry WoodruflE, John Barrymore — these 
and others of the pictorially elect have literally been made 
by their friendly, ugly brothers, the critics. 

There are actors, whatever their share of talent, who 
find audiences prejudiced against them from the start. Let 
an actor be too precise and glossy in his dress, like the late 
Robert Hilliard, or move about with a too severely erect 
posture, like the late Tellegen aforesaid, or steal a glance 
at the ladies out front so much as once, like the late Low- 
ell Sherman, or be or do any such trivial thing and he is 
doomed. 

I not long ago read this, from the pen of one of the col- 
leagues: ''He (the playwright) hasn’t learned the most el- 
ementary principle of dramatic construction, which is that 
you cannot have a good person evilly put upon without 
making his persecutors pay for their crimes.” Hardly ele- 
mentary, my dear Watson, except in the case of box-office 
dramaturgy. Examples: Strindberg’s The Father, Becque’s 
The Ravens, Galsworthy’s Justice, among many others. 

Criticism as the adventures of a soul among masterpieces 
is an ideal. Criticism is most often bound to be the mis- 
adventures of a soul among gimcracks. 

The critic who can remain absolutely honest in his ap- 
praisal of an exceptionally pretty actress is either a genius 
or a fool. 

"There are,” I once observed, "critics who are less inter- 
ested in the impression a play makes upon them than in 
the impression they make upon the play.” But do not 
jump to too sarcastic conclusions. Shaw was one such, and 
a better critic of the drama never lived. 

Whatever the faults of much of contemporary drama, it 
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at least has avoided one of the weaknesses of much of con- 
temporary literature. The latter, especially where it is the 
product of the younger practitioners, seems often to be 
ridden by the notion that there is something strangely 
virile and impressive in sexual intercourse conducted al 
fresco. The drama, even when written by the younger 
playwrights, generally refrains from any such undergradu- 
ate nonsense and keeps it indoors, where it belongs. The 
anatomical romance hypothetically implicit in bramble- 
bush, hillside, sleeping-bag and other such extramural dis- 
comforn, however starlit, is considerably less the material 
for serious fiction or drama than for farce, good and loud. 
Nature, as the saying goes, may be wonderful, but — . 

2 . Jotted down during the murder play. The Dancer: 

Acting is the world’s only profession in which a person 
is loudly applauded at the end of his day’s work for draw- 
ing down a higher financial reward than he often deserves. 

What of the American playwriting gods of the dr ama 
critics of yesterday? What is their standing today? Augus- 
tus Thomas, Belasco, Edward Sheldon, Charles Klein, Eu- 
gene Walter, George Broadhurst? Let us take time out for 
laughter. 

It^ is a pity that so many valid dramatic ideas seem to 
Ml into the hands of incompetent playwrights. The waste 
is sad to contemplate. The idea in South Pacific, which a 
few seasons ago ran for only five performances, for one 
example, was much too good to lose: the Negro’s ironic 
posmon in the atmosphere of two different civilizations. 
And over the years there have been many others, light and 
serious, in such failures as The Man Who Ate The Popo- 
mack, treating of the influence of odors on human society; 
The Upstart, dealing with the final inefficacy of m e re 
speech however eloquent; etc., etc. A catalogue of all the 
toty ideas that have been quickly buried in the storehouse 
tor lack of skilful treatment would fill a book. 

To critics who write praisefully of an actor having “felt” 
to role, let us commend Coquelin’s retort to Madame 
Riston s insistence that the actor can not express on the 
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stage an emotion which he does not really feel. “Yes, 
madame/' observed Coquelin, “but you often die.” 

Thinking of illustrious French theatrical figures of the 
• past, much of the wisdom which they otherwise contrib- 
uted to the dramatic record is today found to be not only 
hollow but quite foolish. For example: 

(a) “A meditative being may not enter into any dramatic 
combination.” — Paul Bourget. Hamlet, Brand, and half 
a hundred others make mock of the criticism. 

(&) "As romantic situations are always very special, the more 
• you make use of them in plays the more you decrease gen- 
eral interest.” — Brunetiere. Camille, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
and half a hundred others are observed thumbing then- 
noses. 

(c) “It is permissible to make a mistake in the details of the 
execution of a play, but it is not permissible to make a 
mistake ... in facts.” — Alexandre Dumas, fils. Vide the 
drama of Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw. 

(d) "A playwright must write many bad plays before he can 
make a good one.” — Houssaye. Shakespeare, Strindberg, 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Heijermans, Hofmannsthal, Pirandello, 
Hauptmann, O'Casey, O’Neill, among various others, 
didn't somehow seem to know it. 

(e) “The dignity of tragedy demands some grand state inter- 
est, or some passion nobler than love.” — Corneille. As, 
for example, Romeo And Juliet} 

(f) ‘The tragic author admits atrocious crime, conspiracy, 
murder, parricide, regicide, and so on. Comedy, less au- 
dacious, never goes beyond the conventional, because its 
pictures are drawn from conventional manners.” — Beau- 
marchais. Arsenic And Old Lace, for one example out of 
many? 

5 . Jotted down during the murder mystery play, Hidden 
Horizon: 

The worst of all bores encountered by a dramatic critic 
is the one who approaches him after the first act and asks 
him what he thirds of the play. My own usual retort to any 
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such jackass is to inquire of him in turn what he thinks of 
a dinner after the oysters. 

In real life any woman who sought to express her rapt 
interest in a man’s words by blinking her eyes throughout 
his conversation would be put down by him as a transpar- 
ent idiot. On the stage she is customarily regarded by the 
reviewers as either a delightful ingenue with a very prom- 
ising future or as an actress of more mature years who has 
remarkably retained her youthfulness and girlish charm. 

The old schoolroom saying that genius is the capacity 
for taking infinite pains calls for revaluation. It is mere 
talent, rather, which demands that capacity. I have just 
looked up again the stories of some hundred acknowledged 
geniuses from Aristophanes to Shakespeare and Bernard 
Shaw, along with the sculptors, painters and composers, 
and much of the greatest of their work seems to have been 
the result of no particular over-assiduity or headaches. 

So many of the well-made plays of the past, notably 
those of Pinero and his school, give one the impression of 
nothing so much as well prepared dinners served with pa- 
per napkins. 

The majority of our popular playwrights seem to have 
as their worshipful credo the old German saying, “Beau- 
tiful is youth; it never comes again.” Youth to their way 
of thinking and writing is the desideratum above all de- 
siderata, and their plays are full of wistful elderly crea- 
tures who yearn for its recapture and blissful return. 
What, one meditates in one’s later years, if it did return? 
Gradually, as one slid back over the years, one would lose 
the proud and secure place one had made for one’s self in 
the world; one would lose the happy job that has gone 
hand in hand with it; one would lose all the good and 
trusted friends whom one had gathered in the fuller years 
of one’s life; and, worse still and mtore awful to contem- 
plate, if the metamorphosis were extreme, one would wind 
up again having to drink milk! 

On that day when an audience, as in the theatre, inter- 
rupts the progress of a film with periodic applause and re- 
, mains at the end to cheer the screen play and players I will 
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be persuaded to believe that the moving pictures can ap- 
proach the ejffectiveness of the living drama. 

The word “charm” is usually as critically obnoxious to 
me as the words “glamour” and “authority,” but I am 
afraid I shall have to fall back on it, since that is just what 
I am going to talk about. So: the one commodity lacking 
in the greater proportion of our current actresses is charm. 
And sadly, because most other things considered and duly 
allowed for, an actress without the attribute is much like a 
pickpocket with it. We have all kinds of actresses with tal- 
ent; we have all kinds who can do their jobs well and 
some who can do them beautifully; we have expert tech- 
nicians and very satisfactory minor players and all of that. 
But among the lot there are not in the present years more 
than a handful who have in them that rare quality which, 
like a prehensile mist, steals over the footlights and gath- 
ers men into its warm embrace. Without descending to the 
ungentlemanliness of mentioning the few actresses, young 
and not so young, who possess it and thus wounding the 
plurality who do not, I can at this moment think of only 
two older actresses who are blessed with the property, 
and only two in the middle bracket, and only two in the 
younger. Which amounts to just a paltry, if welcome, six 
out of many hundreds. Some of these others have what is 
known as sex appeal (a phrase also obnoxious to me — at 
least, I should say, literarily) ; some are endowed with 
looks; some are among the leaders in their acting age 
groups. But without charm they are, if the truth were told, 
even for a good half of the Critics’ Circle little more than 
proficient hams. 

The fact remains that there is not a single leading actor 
on the contemporary American stage with a speaking voice 
that one affectionately remembers. There is not one with 
the dry and wonderfully impressive voice of a William 
Gillette, or one with the grand romantic tones of a Wil- 
liam Faversham, or one with the smooth finish of a John 
Drew, or one with the warm gentleness of a Bruce McRea, 
or one with the crackle and fire of an Arnold Daly, or one 
with the halting charm of an early William Courtenay, or 
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one with the winning inner smile of a Leo Ditrichstein, or 
one with the summer thunder of a Henry Miller, or one 
with the silken challenge of a Kyrle Bellew, or one with 
the quiet style of a Guy Standing, or one with the soft ease 
of a Frank Worthing or an E. S, Willard. 

While plot as plot is the chief concern of our amateurs, 
box-office hacks and deficient literary and dramatic practi- 
tioners generally and while I myself am perfectly willing 
to leave it to admirers of detective stories, murder melo- 
dramas and other such diversions of the emotionally un- 
washed, it nevertheless paradoxically strikes me that the 
fear of it, instilled in them by literary and drama critics, 
has dulled the plays of a number of our younger and more 
ambitious playwrights. Afraid of plot lest they be superi- 
orly relegated by these critics to the company of mere pulp 
writers, they hit it over the head, whenever it pops up in 
their plays, with wisecracks/ satirical spoofs, heavy witti- 
cisms and similar self-criticism. The consequence is usu- 
ally plays not only without sufficiently satisfactory stories, 
however slight, but without sufficiently satisfactory wit, 
humor or original viewpoint to make one remit the ab- 
sence of plot. 

The difference between an actress like Elisabeth Berg- 
ner and one like, say, Ethel Barrymore is the difference 
between a minute chemical analysis of a cocoanut pie and 
the cocoanut pie itselL 

4. Jotted down at this The Haven: 

A novelist may introduce his hero in any manner what- 
ever with no worry over his readers. A dramatist, on the 
other hand, must often arbitrarily take his audiences into 
concerned consideration. To give just one example out of 
many, it would be next to impossible for a playwright to 
introduce his hero by having him rush onto the stage with 
the words, “Quick! There’s not a moment to lose!” Since 
his hero in all likelihood would be cast with a more or less 
prominent actor he would have to figure on the audience 
applause which would greet his first entrance and wliich 
would hold tip the stage and make the speech ridiculous. 
The laugh which would inevitably follow would obvi- 
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ously ruin not only the moment but the action immedi- 
ately following. 

It is generally overlooked by historians of the theatre 
that variety theatres in their earlier day were shunned by 
respectable women as if they were so man y houses of ill- 
fame. It was Tony Pastor who rid them of their prejudice, 
not by changing materially the form of stage entertain- 
ment but by bribing them into his theatre with prizes of 
half-barrels of flour, half-tons of coal, and fancy dress pat- 
terns. The erstwhile aloof girls flocked to his playhouse in 
droves and his theatre soon became so packed with them 
that he had to add extra chairs to accommodate the over- 
flow. 

It significantly remains that ninety-five per cent of the 
fifty straight plays which have achieved the longest runs in 
our modem American theatre have had so-called happy 
endings. 

The American passion for short sentences has gone to 
such an extreme that any sentence containing more than 
ten or twelve words is regarded not only as a literary af- 
fectation but as so extraordinarily involved that it is al- 
most impossible to disentangle it. 

The spectacle of a college professor-critic trying to be 
one of the boys has always been one of the most diverting 
acts on the bill of our national vaudeville. But it has sel- 
dom since been so amusing as the performance of the late 
Prof. Brander Matthews. Not only did he come out on the 
critical stage in a red undershirt and baggy pants and pro- 
claim the Irish comedian, Ned Harrigan, a blood-brother 
to Moli^re but, before the stomps and whisdes ended, 
sprang this personal nifty: “An American professor of dra- 
matic literature, whenever he came to discuss the lyrical 
burlesques of Aristophanes, was in the habit of sending his 
whole class to Weber and Fields that his students might 
see for themselves the nearest modem analogy to the ro- 
bust fancies of the great Greek humorist.” 

The villains in the old-time melodramas were almost 
always identified as such on the score of their superior dic- 
tion. There seldom was a dyed-in-the-wool scoimdrel in 
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those shows who didn’t speak English impeccably — and 
whose trousers, incidentally, weren’t just a shade too short. 

There is much bosh about this or that Hamlet actor, 
whatever his other virtues, not looking like Hamlet. A 
number of the critics have recently been saying it again 
about Maurice Evans. Aside from one or two faint and de- 
batable clues, Shakespeare gives us very little idea of what 
Hamlet really looked like, so who knows for certain? Ham- 
let’s looks amount in the end very largely only to the par- 
ticular prejudice of his beholder. Anyway, if the player is 
a good one, what matter? Where is the stage Juliet who 
ever looked fully like the Juliet of our imaginations? Or, 
God knows, the Cleopatra, Ariel, or Titania? Or even the 
Julius Caesar or Marc Antony? Few actors ever look ex- 
actly like the characters we are requested to imagine them 
to be. The only characters, indeed, who uniformly look 
like the actors playing them are Uncle Tom, Topsy, Char- 
ley’s aunt, Mrs. Malaprop, and Cinderella’s stepsisters. 

Despite the common directorial belief, little is so ruin- 
ous to the effect of an actress’ performance, save in farce 
and certain comedy, as too much vitality. The best ac- 
tresses are those who silently and inwardly suggest it. The 
worst are those who physically demonstrate it. The great 
Eleonora Duse in all the thirty-odd years I beheld her in 
various roles in different comers of Europe and America 
never for a moment allowed her audiences to feel that she 
had just eaten a large Porterhouse steak and was rarin’ to 
go. There was about her always, even in her earlier and 
more vigorous years, the faint suggestion that she was not 
physically quite up to snuff. The Katina Paxinous, on 
the other hand, habitually have at their customers with 
so much energy that, if Joe Louis were out front, he’d 
swoon. 

It is said that the trouble with many of the newer play- 
wrights is that they have not learned the business of sound 
play construction and that, as a consequence, their plays, 
even when possessed of intermittent merits, miss fire. This, 
in many instances, is sheer critical twaddle. The real trou- 
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ble with the playwrights is not that they have not mas- 
tered the dramaturgical technique but that, even were 
they to be veritable hounds at it, their mental, spiritual, 
emotional and imaginative quotient is woefully deficient. 
It is, of course, perfectly true that a knowledge of tech- 
nique is valuable, but that it is a prime essential is far 
from true. Genius, or merely an unusual talent, may be ig- 
norant of it or may loftily wave it aside and nonetheless 
produce plays of worth. Gorki’s admittedly best play is al- 
most amateurish technically, at least in the sense that the 
critics understand the wori Most of Shaw’s plays would 
have been marked G-minus by dramaturgical professors of 
the George Pierce Baker school. As a matter of record, 
Maurine Watkins’ admirable satirical farce, Chicago, 
which subsequently proved a great success in the theatre, 
was so marked by Baker when the author, a member of his 
class, submitted it to him for his criticism. Wedekind’s 
best play is a technical botch, and so, to the pundits of his 
day, was Georg Kaiser’s. And Strindberg’s The Dream 
Play originally had the critics yelling for mama. ... Sa- 
royan is a particular goat of the technical assayers. If only 
he obeyed the dramatic rules, they say, his plays would be 
what they should be. As Bobby Clark exclaimed in All 
Men Are A like. Oh, bal — derdash! If Saroyan wrote his 
plays according to the stricter dramaturgical formula they 
would be unspeakably bad. One of their greatest virtues is 
their very neglect of that formula. Those who believe the 
opposite are Aose who insist that poetry is not poetry un- 
less it rhyi^s. Some of the very worst plays in the theatre of 
the last ten years have been technically perfect. And some 
of the very best have been as technically imperfect as Shake- 
speare’s King Lear and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Whenever a musical show of the past is revived, the crit- 
ics are pretty sure to write that one of its greatest assets is 
the evocation in an audience of the nostalgic mood. This, I 
believe, is only partly true. What is also evoked, particu- 
larly by the lovely old songs, is the antonym of nostalgia. 
Fond melody does not make one think tenderly alone of 
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what has been and is gone. It also sometimes makes one 
think of what may come in one’s life, of sentimental dream 
and hope, and of wished-for illusion and flowered horizon. 

A final, horrible thought assails the critic. Maybe the very 
quality of such thoughts as these provide ample evidence 
that the rot-the-mind advocates may be right. 
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JOAN OF LORRAINE. November i 8 , 1946 

A play by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by the Playwrights^ 
Company for the rest of the season's performances in the 
Alvin Theatre. 


Program 


Jimmy Masters, ire Director 
( The iNQXTisrroR) 

Sam Wanamaker 
Al, the Stage Manager 

, Gilmore Bush 

Mary Grey ( J<3an) 

Ingrid Bergman 
Abbey (Jacques D’Abc) 

Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais 
Lewis Martin 

Jo CoRDWEUL ( Jean D*Arc ) 

Bruce HdU 

Doixner ( Pierre D'Arc ) 

Kenneth Tobey 
Charles Elung ( Durai^ 

Laxart ) Charles ElUs 

Farwell (Jean de Metz) (The 
Executioner ) Arthur L. Sachs 
The Electrician (Bertranu de 
P ouLENGY ) Peter Hobbs 

Noble ( La Hire ) Martin Rudy 

Sheppard ( Alain Chartier ) 

Berry Kroeger 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1. The stage 
an hour later. 

Directors: Margo Jones, Sam 


Les Ward ( The Dauphin) 

Romney Brent 
Tessie, the Assistant Stage 
Manager (Atirobe) 

Timothy Lynn Kearse 
Jeffson (Georges de Tremoelle) 
Roger DeKooen 
Kipner (Regnault de Chartres, 
Archbishop of Rheims ) 

Harry Irvine 
Long ( I>unois, Bastard 

OF Orleans) Kevin McCarthy 
Quirke ( St. Michael) 

( DTEsttvet ) Brooks West 

Miss Reeves ( St. Catherine ) 

Ann Coray 

Miss Sadler ( St. Margaret) 

Joanna Roos 

Champlain ( Father Massieu ) 

Joseph Wiseman 

Smith ( Thomas de Courcelles ) 
Stephen Roberts 
Marie, the Costumer 

Lotte Stavisky 

of a theatre. Act II. The same stage 
Wanamaker, Alan Anderson. 


W 

T ▼ HENEVER IN THE latCT seasons a new play by Maxwell 
Anderson has come along and I have listened to its author’s 
philosophical solemnities, I have been reminded of a little 
story by William B. Seabrook which Mencken and I, then 
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editing the old Smart Set magazine, printed some twenty- 
five years ago. It ran: 

One summer evening, a sentinel who stood leaning on his 
spear at the entrance to the Han Ku Pass — for this was many 
years before the building of the Great Wall — beheld a white- 
bearded traveler riding toward him, seated cross-legged upon 
the shoulders of a black ox. 

Said the venerable stranger, when he drew near and halted: 

“I am an old man, and wish to die peacefully in the moun- 
tains which lie to the westward. Permit me, therefore, to 
depart.** 

But the sentinel prostrated himself and said, in awe: 

“Are you not that great philosopher?” 

For he suspected the wayfarer to be none other than Lao- 
tze, who was reputed the holiest and wisest man in China. 

‘"That may or may not be,** replied the stranger, “but I am 
an old man, wishing to depart from China and die in peace.” 

At this, the sentinel perceived that he was indeed in the 
presence of the great Lao-tze, who had sat for more than a 
hundred years in the shadow of a plum tree, uttering words of 
such extreme simplicity that no man in the whole world was 
learned enough to understand their meaning. 

So the sentinel threw himself in the ox*s path, and cried out: 

“I am a poor and ignorant man, but I have heard it said 
that wisdom is a thing of priceless worth. Spare me, I beg you, 
ere you depart from China, one word of your great wisdom, 
which may, perchance, enrich my poverty or make it easier to 
bear.*’ 

Whereupon Lao-tze opened his mouth, and said gravely: 

“Wow.” 

I am reminded of the story not, as may possibly be sus- 
pected, because of any resemblance which Mr. Anderson 
bears otherwise to the great and simple Chinese sage, but 
because the sum total of the distillation of his philosophi- 
cal utterances seems to me very closely to resemble the 
“Wow.” Mr. Anderson, in brief, enjoys all .the attributes 
of a profound thinker save profundity. His features are 
properly etched into an impressive frown; his voice is 
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properly grave; his beard is properly white; and he comes 
into the theatre seated cross-legged upon the shoulders of 
what looks from a distance like a black ox. But, when he 
comes nearer and one gets a close look at him, the frown 
is seen to be painted on his brow with a makeup pencil, 
the basso gravity of his voice to be tenor with laryngitis, 
the beard’s white to be talcum powder, and the black ox 
to be just a disguised donkey. 

Consider this present exhibit. What might have been an 
agreeably acceptable retelling of the Joan of Arc tale (in 
the form of a rehearsal of a play which finds the actress 
playing Joan and the director at odds over the interpreta- 
tion of die essence of her faith) is largely spoiled by Mr. 
Anderson’s periodic intrusions into the proceedings with 
some of his characteristic cerebral exercises. These in this 
instance take such old medicine-man there-is-hope con- 
tours as arguing that one can not get along without faith 
of some sort; that such faith, defied by the question, ‘‘Why 
do I believe what I believe?,” resolves itself finally into 
faith in one’s self; that compromise with the forces of evil 
is itself evil; that Democracy is the highest form of man’s 
mundane faith; and profundities of a remarkable piece. 
In other words, Mr. Anderson has thought himself out of 
a better play. Just as one is attracted by his abjuration of 
his erstwhile polychromatic porpoise verse, by his straight- 
forward and much more welcome prose, and by his 
ingenuity^in the handling of his play-within-a-play drama- 
turgical scheme, in he rides cross-legged on his masquerad- 
ing ass and lectures his drama off the stage with his reper- 
tory of “Wows.” 

In essaying the Maid of Orleans theme, Mr. Anderson 
plainly accepted a difficult challenge. It is not surprising 
that, from any viewpoint a little loftier than that identi- 
fied with Broadway, he has not succeeded, except at the 
box-ofiice, which is seldom critical. The list of his silent 
challengers is too formidable. Shakespeare has outpoetized 
him; Schiller has outfelt him; Barbier has outdramatized 
him; Twain has outwitted him; Shaw has outthought him; 
even MacKaye has outwritten him. What, is left? What is 
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left is merely a double-decker theatrical sandwich, mit 
Munyons — and Ingrid Bergman. 

Miss Bergman is a moving picture actress with a wide 
and enthusiastic following. She is also, I am told, regarded 
by the picture people as the best of the current screen ac- 
tress«, succeeding Greta Garbo to that colossal honor. As 
a stage actress, she is observed to have a fresh beauty, 
something of what is known as radiance, a pleasant voice, 
and, unquestionably, audience appeal. She handles her 
lesser scenes very well indeed, but she simply looks the 
more important ones rather than acts them. Her voice still 
misses the necessary emotional range; her gestures are still 
altogether too confined; and her physical movements 
still indicate the constriction long placed on them by the 
cinema camera. While it may be argued that such awk- 
wardnesses are critically suitable to the peasant girl that 
Joan was and that Joan undoubtedly did not comport her- 
self exactly like Sarah Bernhardt, it may hardly, I think, be 
argued that they are the marks of a great dramatic actress, 
which some of my colleagues have nominated Miss Berg- 
man to be. Of the supporting company, Sam Wanamaker 
as the director and Romney Brent as the Dauphin are the 
best. Lee Simonson’s settings, costumes and lighting are 
aptly devised. The stage direction is only so-so. What the 
occasion in sum amounts to is a show which suggests a 
Readers’ Theatre performance directed by a distant rela- 
tive of Pirandello and intermittently interrupted by meta- 
physical college yells from Mr. Anderson — with a beau- 
tiful movie actress as ballyhoo. 

Since this Miss Bergman, with Pamela Ward, enjoys the 
rare distinction of being one of the two actresses among 
hundreds who in the season under consideration have 
proved attractive alike to the men and women in her au- 
dience, I permit myself a slight digression. For when it 
comes to women on the stage, that is, women as women 
and aside from their professional art, the disagreement be- 
tween the male and female of the species this side of the 
footlights is usually of an intensity scarcely exceeded by 
their opposite views on Marie Bashkirtseff and fish as a 
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dinner entree. The disagreement extends from the wom- 
en’s looks to their dress, from their degree of anatomical 
appeal to the Fahrenheit of their general personal attrac- 
tiveness, and from almost everything else to definitely ev- 
erything else. 

Many years ago — I have told the story before — eight 
men whose names figured prominently in the worlds of 
literature and society, upon meeting a lovely young girl 
asked her what of all things she most desired. *Td like to 
be, for just one night,” she replied, “the most talked of 
^rl in New York.” Seven of the men in turn ventured the 
manner in which she might possibly attain her wish. It 
then became the privilege of the eighth, Charles Belmont 
Davis, brother to the impeccable Richard Harding. Wav- 
ing aside all the complex and fancy suggestions of those 
who had spoken before him, he let out a superior grunt. 
“That’s easy,” he proclaimed, “and I’ll fix it for you. Go 
on stage during the most elaborately costumed number in 
the spectacular musical show opening at the Herald 
Square Theatre a week from Monday in a simple little 
blue skirt and soft white blouse.” The rest is part of past 
esoteric theatrical history. The girl — her name was Helen 
Bond — did just that, and became overnight the talk of 
this man’s town. But not of this woman’s town. They 
couldn’t understand it. “You men are such silly children” 
was their only achievable explanation, and maybe they 
were right. 

What women admire on the stage is, above all, elabo- 
rateness and fashionableness. What men admire is sim- 
plicity or — as I once defined the infrllible way for a 
woman to dress attractively in the eyes of the male — “like 
a poor country girl expensively.” Let all the Molyneux, 
Valentinas and Mainbochers in congress assembled con- 
coct for a young woman their most imaginative and bank- 
roll-busting ensemble and it will still be the girl on the 
stage in a trimly made, simple blue dress with a dash of 
red somewhere on it who will win the eyes of the men and, 
the girl willing, the men themselves. I have been going to 
the theatre professionally now for more years than I like, 
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on my fast-crowding birthdays, to remember. I have seen 
the women in the audience agog over gowns on the stage 
that have left the men completely cold. And I have seen 
the men on their part fall under the spell of some woman 
on that same stage for no other perceptible reason than 
that she had a soft and very feminine bit of lace around 
her neck. It may puzzle the female sex; it may puzzle even 
the men themselves; but it is the fact. 

There is also the question of charm. Just what it is that 
makes a woman charming to men, on or off the stage, isn’t 
easy to tell. But one thing, I think, is true. The woman 
that men consider charming is seldom the one upon whom 
women visit the adjective. There may be agreement in the 
instance of some of the older actresses, but there is little in 
that of the younger. There was, for example, years ago, a 
girl in the musical comedy Havana — her name, as I re- 
call, was Erminie Clarke — whom men found utterly 
charming, yet whom women didn’t look at a second time. 
She wasn’t pretty and she wasn’t striking in figure. She 
was, in fact, stoop-shouldered, rather awkward, and gener- 
ally on what is called the plain side. But she had that qual- 
ity that captures men. It was the quality of projecting a 
companionable warmth without consciousness, the quality 
of seeming to smile without smiling, the quality of friend- 
liness registered in terms of personal loneliness. On the 
stage today, in the play called Bom Yesterday, there is an- 
other such young woman, Judy Holliday. Women admire 
her for her performance as an actress. Men admire her not 
merely for her performance as an actress but for the very 
definite charm she personally possesses. She, too, is not 
pretty and in figure leaves something to be aesthetically de- 
sired. But about her there is a strange quality of voice that 
makes men, even when they are laughing at her rough, 
tough dialogue, feel a little wistful around the gills, and 
an odd quality about her person that insinuates it, like a 
drop of absinthe in an otherwise obvious cocktail, into 
their biological composition. . . . There are few rules 
that hold good in most cases. There is one, however, that 
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generally does. When women in an audience beam, “Isn’t 
she charming!” the odds are one hundred to one that their 
male companions don’t think so. 

One night about a dozen years ago, the late Edgar Sel- 
wyn, the theatrical producer and playwright, Sherwood 
Anderson, John D. Williams and I were motoring to 
Trenton to see the tryout opening of a new play. Sud- 
denly, somewhere on the road, the three of us, I remem- 
ber, tumbled ourselves against the window of the car in an 
eager peering-out. Selwyn, not stirring, mumbled to him- 
self, “It’s probably just a girl with an attractive walk.” 
The old boy was right. When we sank back again and med- 
itated, it was simply the graceful walk of the passing girl, 
whose looks we could not make out in the darkness, that 
had stimulated our attention. In much the same way, it is 
the movement of a woman on the stage, apart from her 
other possible attributes, that frequently cajoles the inter- 
est of the male sex. In the play Payment Deferred, Charles 
Laughton derisively asked his daughter what it was that 
her boy friend saw in her that so greatly fetched him. “He 
likes the way I move,” she answered. Laughton gave vent 
to a skeptical and disgusted laugh. His male auditors, 
however, did nothing of the kind. They knew better. In 
the Jed Harris production of Uncle Vanya, it was Lillian 
Gish’s first silent crossing of the stage that evoked the en- 
comiums of the critics. Chekhov for the moment took sec- 
ond place to such observations as “It seems as if she’s on 
invisible roller-skates.” 

We come to makeup and coiffure. The woman on the 
stage who, however much goo smd paint she may actually 
have on her face, manipulates it in such wise that she ap- 
pears to have little or no makeup on it, is the one whom 
the boys, if their wives were haplessly down with pneu- 
monia, would elect to take out to supper. The female sex 
is captivated by makeup. The male, by and large, likes it 
only when he is not made too aware of it. And as for coif- 
fures, the woman with a modishly up-swept hair-do rarely 
stands a chance against the ^1 with her hair down. Men 
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remain boys at heart to their dying day. That is the way 
they fondly remember the girls of their youth, and that is 
the way they still like them, and that is the way, or at least 
one of the several other suggested ways, that Ingrid Berg- 
man gets them. 
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THE FATAL WEAKNESS. November 19 , 1946 


A comedy hy George Kelly. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild for zjp performances in the Royale Theatre. 


Program 


Mrs. Paul Espenshaue Ina Claire 
Anna Mary Qildea 

Mrs. Mabel Wentz 

Margaret Douglass 


Penny Jennifer Howard 

Mr. Paul Espenshabe 

Howard Sf. John 
Vernon Hassett John JLarson 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. A Saturday afternoon in June, dbout one 
o*chck. Act n. Scene 1 , The same day, dbout 6:30. Scene 2. An hour 
later , Act 111. Scene 1. A Sunday evening in August, Scene 2 . A Saturday 
afternoon, some months later. 

The entire action takes place in the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
Espenshade. 

Director: George Kelly. 


c 

VJTeorge Kelly is one of our more reputable play- 
wrights and it is always agreeable to have him back in the 
theatre again. He never gives the impression that the box- 
office is his place of worship; he usually gives the impres- 
sion of a writer of intelligence trying to say something rid 
of the routine platitudes; and, whatever their varying 
quality, his plays are consequently deserving of attentive 
criticism. This, his latest, a study of the idiosyncrasies of a 
congenitally romantic woman, is, however, not one of his 
sounder efforts; while it has its nimble scenes and here 
and there equally nimble dialogue, it has also its clear 
frailties and the general effect of having been written on a 
see-saw. But it is nonetheless a far more commendable 
comedy than most of those unloaded onto the stage these 
days and one that profits further froih the appearance in 
its leading role, after too long an absence, of that most ex- 
pert of our comMiennes Ina Claire. 

Since the plots of poor comedy writers are generally 
much plottier than those of the better and more skilful. 
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who regard them as of slight consequence, it is not easy to 
remove that of this comedy from its decorative dialogue 
without making it seem skimpy to the point of fleshless- 
ness. Suflftce it therefore to say that what there is of it con- 
cerns a middle-aged woman whose husband is unfaithful 
to her but in whom the spirit of romance is so deeply in- 
grained that she can not bring herself to quarrel with him 
and instead, after a tranquil divorce, decks herself out like 
the bride to be and betakes herself genially to his and the 
co-respondent’s wedding. 

When the discussion turns to writers of polite comedy, 
someone is usually pretty certain to defend his particular 
favorite with the observation that he understands women 
better than any of his rivals. In the late 1896’s and early 
1900’s, it was Clyde Fitch who often benefited by the ar- 
gument. A little later on, it was Avery Hopwood, and- 
then it was Vincent Lawrence, and then it was S. N. Behr- 
man. It seems to me, however, that only one of these four 
has understood women so well as, for example, the late 
Arthur Richman did in the years immediately past, or as 
George Kelly still does. 

Fitch was plausible on the subject, but his female char- 
acters were mostly less women than actresses merely play- 
ing them. It was for well-known actresses that he commer- 
cially tailored his plays and in the tailoring his characters 
naturally absorbed many of the superficial characteristics 
of the actresses themselves. Fitch generally saw his women 
as so many female box-ofiice treasurers and ticket-sellers. 
The heroines of his Thoroughbred, The Cowboy And 
The Lady, Her Own Way, and Her Great Match were 
thus not distinct characters but one and all Maxine Elliott. 
And, even apart from comedy, she remained the heroine 
of Nathan Hale. So, further, was if in the cases of the com- 
edies he tailored for Clara Bloodgood {The Way Of The 
World in part, and The Girl With The Green Eyes, The 
Coronet Of The Duchess and The Truth ) , for Ethel Bar- 
rymore {Captain Jinks and Her Sister ) , for Amelia Bing- 
ham, Mary Mannering, and others, certainly including in 
his last years the young actress Ruth Maycliffe whom he 
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and Charles Cherry unsuccessfully tried to build up and 
for whom he carpentered Girk and The Bachelor. 

Hopwood, whom I knew well in our early post<ollege 
days in New York, once said to me, “The difference be- 
tween us is that you have respect for the theatre; I haven’t; 
I look on it only as a means toward gratifying my love of 
money.” He was an intelligent and clever comedy writer 
of the second rank but, when it came to women charac- 
ters, he was either unacquainted with the sex or as cagily 
dishonest as Fitch. In these later times, Behrman, a com- 
edy writer superior to both, indicates also a superior 
equipment for dejiling with female characters, but his, too, 
though he is, it seems, completely honest, waywardly ap- 
pear to be dieted in perceptible part on greasepaint. 

Richman showed a penetration of female character in- 
finitely deeper than either Fitch or Hopwood, and rela- 
tively deeper than Behrman. To any skeptic, I recom- 
mend a comparative study of such of his comedies as 
Heavy Traffic, The Awful Truth, The Far Cry, A Proud 
Woman, and The Season Changes. But apt as Richman 
was, he did not, save in certain details, capture the es- 
sence of his females quite as fully as Kelly has. The lat- 
ter’s psychological insight rounds out where Richman 
often ‘simply sketched — sketched impressively but none- 
theless only sketched. In Craigs Wife, Behold The Bride- 
groom, and The Deep Mrs. Sykes, Kelly has plumbed more 
deftly than cither Richman or Behrman. In even such of 
his weaker effom as Daisy Marne, Maggie The Magnifi- 
cent, and Reflected Glory, to say nothing of the present 
play, traces of his cunning are not absent. 

Kelly’s only competitor in the fifty-year span considered 
— the previous years disclosed nothing — has been the 
Vincent Lawrence aforesaid. This Lawrence, above every 
other American writer of comedy except Kelly, indicated 
a perception of the female sex that none of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries approached. I am not too sure, in- 
deed, that that perception at times was not superior to 
Kelly’s. In comedies like Sour Grapes, Among The Mar- 
ried, T wo Married Men and A Distant Drum, he at least 
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equalled in their own especial department even the best 
of his French coetanians. His desertion of the theatre in 
the years preceding his death, or at least his protracted ab- 
sence from it in Hollywood surroundings which, as is their 
habit, decomposed his two attempts at a comeback, was a 
lamentable loss; for in him there were tokens of the ablest 
writer of polite comedy the American stage has known. 
Now that he is no more part of the comedy scene, Kelly 
accordingly takes over the lead. In this The Fatal Weak- 
ness, though below his best level, there is again evidence 
of his skill. An intelligent and observing fellow, his come- 
dies measurably outdistance most of the cpntemporary 
English. 

The presenting company is from first to last an excellent 
one, and it has been carefully directed by the author 
against a suitable background by the indefatigable Oen- 
slager. 
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ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
November ^o, 1946 


A play by Lillian Heilman, Produced by Kermit Bloom* 
garden for ipi performances in the Fulton Theatre, 


Program 


Regina Hubbabd Patricia Neal 
John Bagtry Bartlett Robinson 
Lavinia Hubbard 

Mildred Durmock 
CoRALEE Beatrice Thompson 

Marcus Hubbard Percy Waram 
Benjamin JIubbabd Leo Genn 


Jacob Stanley Greene 

Oscar Hubbard Scott McKay 
Simon Isham Owen Cdl 

Birdie Bagtry Margaret Phillips 
Harold Penniman ' Paul Ford 
Ghjbert Jugger Gene 0*Donndl 
Laurettb SiNCEE Jean Hagen 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. A Sunday morning, June, 1880, the Alabama 
town of Snowden. The side terrace of the Hubbard house. Act 11. The 
next evening. The living-room of the Hubbard house. Act IIL Early the 
next morning. The side terrace of the Hubbard house. 

Director; Lillian HeUman. 


I FEAR THAT all we get here is talent posturing as genius. 
What Miss Heilman apparently has tried to accomplish is 
a drama o£ hate and avarice in the Strindberg manner; 
what she has accomplished is rather a play in which over- 
wrought melcKirama so supervises character that the whole 
thing gradually threatens to wind up as a confessed trav- 
esty hoax. She thus finds herself in the position in which 
O’Neill found himself in such of his earlier plays zs The 
First Man and Welded^ before he learned the lesson that 
nothing is wrong with melodrama as melodrama only so 
long as a dramatist does not confuse it with inner inten- 
sity of theme and character. 

Miss Heilman’s purpose has been to show the seeds of 
the rapacious characters in her The Little Foxes ^ the time 
being twenty years (1880) before that of the latter play. 
In the fiist stages of her drama wherein is indicated the 
younger Hubbards’ greed for a share of their father’s ill- 
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gotten wealth, her people are moderately real and fairly 
convincing. But it is not long before she proceeds so ex- 
cessively to melodramatize their vicious quest and so sin- 
isterly to direct their actions that the effect is of a stageful 
of Simon Legrees of both sexes minus only the blood- 
hounds. Their explosions of venom, moreover, addedly 
suggest the whimsical Herman the Hermit in George M. 
Cohan’s Seven Keys To Baldpate who every once in a while 
galloped to the footlights, fixed the audience with a glow- 
ering eye, and yelled, '1 hate peoplel” 

Miss Heilman’s characters, all in all, comprise the most 
odious lot seen on a stage since Pollyanna. This, plainly 
enough, would not in the least count in any way against 
her if her gifts, like, for example, Wedekind’s in Earth 
Spirit and Pandora's Box, were sufficient to deepen the dis- 
relish into profound fundamentals of character. But here 
they are insufficient, and what we get in place of authentic 
characters are only highly polished phonographs screech- 
ing their records and posing as vellum-bound autobiogra- 
phies. For it must be remembered that Miss Heilman is 
not working in symbols, but in terms of sharp realism. 
Furthering her confusion is also her evident belief that 
steadily repeated loud insistence makes for cumulatively 
effective drama. What it instead often makes for is mo- 
notony and dramatic decline. After her characters have 
growled and howled their growls and howls for a whole 
hour, the second hour’s growls and howls are likely to cul- 
tivate only audience yawns, or snickers. 

Miss Heilman is additionally guilty of some pretty 
shameless character hokum. Her head villain, the father of 

I 

the household, is allowed to indicate his better side in a 
love of music, as in the old gangster melodramas, and in a 
taste for Greek literature- Her one deliberately contrived 
sympathetic character, the old wife and mother, is pre- 
sented in the sure-fire tradition of pitiable loss of mind, 
and for good measure constantly clasps her pet Bible to 
her bosom. Her young trollop is the baggage who affects a 
tony air and who, upon subsequently drinking too much, 
becomes her uncouth self, to the embarrassment of the 
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conventional weak-willed son of the family who wants to 
marry her. The subsidiary villain, the elder son, registers 
his slumbering malevolence by gazing narrowly at who- 
ever addresses him and pausing heavily for a few moments 
before replying. And so on. 

It seems to me that Miss Heilman’s primary weakness 
as a dramatist is her tendency too often to confound the 
italicized first person singular pronoun with strength of in- 
dividual character expression. She drives emotion into her 
characters with a melodramatically underlined bold-face 
type instead of allowing it naturally and forcibly to be 
driven out of themselves. She is in a way, at least here, an 
Edgar Bergen with a cast of Charlie McCarthys, all painted 
in violent hues and all equipped with shrieking sirens. 
She has her virtues in intelligence, an absolute honesty, a 
simple and direct prose, and a keen sense of isolated dra- 
matic episode. It is her greatest fault that she now and 
again rushes precipitantly at drama instead of craftily 
stalking it. It thus sometimes just stands there scared and, 
in its scare, becomes hysterical. And its net eflEect on any 
intelligent auditor is like a hollowed-out, illumined, glar- 
ing Hallowe’en pumpkin, hypothetically frightening but 
only childishly agitating. It might conceivably be possible, 
in Mr. Atkinson’s happily exact, ironic description, to of- 
fer “a witches’ brew of blackmail, insanity, cruelty, theft, 
torture, insult, drunkenness, with a trace of incest thrown 
in for good measure” and one in which, as he says, “there 
is hardly a moment when someone is not bellowing at 
someone else in a very bad temper indeed” and when 
“patricide and matricide and fratricide are apparently 
only a few years further back in history, in case Miss Hell- 
man ever takes up the next earlier generation of Hubbard 
footpads.” But such witches’ brews miss their efficacy when 
the ingredients are not stirred with poetic imagination 
and majestic dramaturgy. Miss Heilman unfortunately 
uses a stick of dynamite as her swizzle. 

The evening, in short, aside from a few ably contrived 
scenes, resembles a jammed automobile horn, combining 
with its arresting stridor an overdose of irritation. In it 
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there is much of the sidewalk excitement of one of the big 
movie openings. But when you get inside, there is nothing. 

The author's direction of her play overemphasizes what 
is already overemphasized in the script. The better per- 
formances are those of Percy Waram, always a reliable ac- 
tor, and Margaret Phillips. Jo Mielziner's settings of the 
exterior and interior of a Southern mansion are excellent, 
and the Lucinda Ballard period costumes are aptly de- 
signed. 
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THE PEACEMAKER. November 55, 1946 

A play by Kurt Unkelbach, Produced by the American 
Negro Theatre for 21 performances in the AN.T- Play- 
house. 


Cast ^ 

Elwood Smith, Chidde Evans, Frederick O’Neal, John S. Brown, Hilda 
Haynes, and Clarice Taylor. 

Director; Marjorie HUdreih. 


It is increasingly evident that what these little side-street 
experimental theatres most badly need are play manuscript 
scouts. The plays which they have put on in the last few 
years almost without exception have been not only dra- 
matically insolvent but foreign to the organizations' ex- 
perimental purposes. This one, for example, mistook an 
amateurish combination of farce and fantasy for a novel 
dramaturgical adventure, and the idea of a chemical 
which, upon being breathed, induces a pervading peace in 
the most bellicose for originality plus, when all it was was 
obviously still another paraphiase of the old truth-tree 
idea, already done to death in dozens of similar fantastic 
farces. 

There are, surely, any number of infinitely better exper- 
imental manuscripts lying around for potential play scouts 
to uncover. There are, for example, Saroyan’s Afton Waters 
and Sweeney In The Trees. There are O’Casey’s The Star 
Turns Red and Oak Leaves And Lavender. There is Mar- 
cel Achard’s whimsy about circus clowns and love. There 
is Charles DunLeavay’s trilogy. Heavenly Shebeen. There 
are three plays by Edmund Wilson, that valuable literary 
critic. There is a script by Alexander Greendale about the 
effect that a spite-fence has on the lives of two mid-West- 
em families. Andr6 Obey has a couple of unproduced 
plays, one of them with some of the deft humor of his 
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Noah. And, among a lot of others, there is J. B. Priestley’s 
They Came To A City, which, like those noted, has been 
peremptorily rejected by the Broadway producers. 

The mere references to these few scripts may not be 
enough to pique the scouts’ interest, but I can not con- 
sume space detailing all of them and hence confine myself 
to a single illustrative outline of this one of Priestley’s. 

A group of assorted and bewildered English find them- 
selves, they know not why or how, in a strange and distant 
land and on a walled elevation overlooking a town, the de- 
scent into which is barred by a gigantic door of steel and 
bronze. In the group are several members of the British 
nobility, a pair of middle-class business executives and the 
wife of one of them, a bedraggled old woman of the work- 
ing class, and a bitter girl ditto. There is in the group also 
a young jack-of-all-trades, vaguely American, who has 
shipped the seas the world ’round. They are most of them 
an aimless lot, their past contentfully routine, their future 
idly in the hands of fate. Only the girl and young seafarer 
feel that there should be something else, something bet- 
ter, in store for themselves and these others. The old work- 
woman sits quietly aside. 

The city far below arouses their curiosity, but the great 
door is interposed. They take stock of one another and of 
one another’s lives and philosophies, and in the stock-tak- 
ing come to verbal blows. In the midst of their exacerba- 
tion, a fanfare is suddenly heard from the city. Peering 
over the lower wall, now that the light has begun to lift, 
they take in the view. The city reminds one of the Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, which Lady Loxfield allows she 
found frightfully tiring. And so, variously, the doubtful 
others, save the young working girl who sees in it possibly 
something else. And, surprisingly, too. Lady Loxfield’s 
young daughter. The old work-woman still sits quietly 
aside. 

The working girl Alice demands of the silent Joe, the 
seafarer, why he is skeptical. He replies that he has seen 
places before that looked just as good from a long way off 
and that made you think you were sailing into Heaven, 
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‘‘but when you got inside ’em — God, they stank!” Sir 
George and the middle-class executives speculate on the 
financial, political and other practical aspects of the city’s 
life, their doubts increasing. After all, the world they 
know, they agree, is a good enough world for them. And 
then, as suddenly as the fanfare, the great door in the 
tower begins slowly to open. The light, as if from a new 
sun, gradually floods the scene. The group decides it may 
be well to explore and descends into the city, with Joe 
still voicing his skepticism that, like all the other mirages 
of hope he has seen, it will. turn out, for all its surface air 
of beauty, to be '‘all ribs and running sores.” 

The second act opens with the return of some of the ex- 
plorers. The representatives of the nobility and the mid- 
dle-class, save one, have not been impressed. The city 
looked all right, but the happiness of its inhabitants struck 
them as spurious. And as for its social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions — well, while they seemed to work and 
make everybody smilingly contented and at peace with one 
another and the world, they simply couldn’t work that 
way elsewhere. It would be ruinous to the existing order, 
which, after all,. has been satisfactory enough for them. 
Such doctrines as social justice, the equal distribution of 
wealth, pleasures for one and all, public ownership, no 
condescending public charities and the like would never 
do. They wonder what the others will say. 

One by one the stragglers return. Alice is enthusiastic; 
she has seen a vision come true. Joe, also, is deeply im- 
pressed; he has seen something, he says, that he never ex- 
pected to see, something he had given up all hope of seeing 
— a real city at last, .Mrs. Batley, the old work-woman, 
steals in, finds the basket she had left behind, and as quietly 
descends into the city again, pausing only to remark that 
when she first saw “all them children cornin’ out o’ them 
fine houses an’ all their mothers lookin’ so nice an’ smilin’ 
an’ everything so clean an’ pretty, I could ’ave cried,” and 
to confide that “they’ve given me as nice a bedroom as ever 
you saw; all to meself too; first I’ve ever ’ad all to meself.” 
Stritton, the hesitant middle-class representative who had 
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lingered behind, comes through the door; what he has 
seen, he allows, has moved him to some doubts about the 
old way o£ things, but his wife indignantly makes him fol- 
low her back into the world they came from. And all save 
Joe and Alice presently also follow in their footsteps, glad 
to return to the life they know and are accustomed to. But 
where, demands Lady Loxfield, is her young daughter, 
and learns that she has decided to cast her lot with the peo- 
ple of the city. 

Again the fcinfare of distant trumpets. Joe looks around 
for Alice, not having noticed her disappearance. She had 
eagerly slipped down into the city again. As he looks 
around, the great door, to his horror, begins slowly to 
close. He flings himself against it and, in the nick of time, 
Alice squeezes through. The door is now shut and the 
twain have lost all chance to see the city of mankind’s 
dreams again, a city “where people don’t work to keep 
themselves out of the gutter but work because they can see 
their life growing, where life isn’t a dog fight around a 
dustbin,” but something great and big and prideful and 
happy, where people aren’t “passing the time waiting for 
the undertaker” but savoring of life every hour of the day. 

But why, then, Alice wonders, did Joe remain on the 
tower; why didn’t he move before the great door closed? 
Joe replies that once he had made up his mind and had 
come out he didn’t dare go back. “Why shouldn’t you have 
stayed?” demands Alice. Joe looks at her, hard. Somebody, 
he says, has to go back and tell what they have seen a nd 
make the doubting world believe what otherwise it might 
not, though far and wide there are men who want to be- 
lieve. Somebody, says Joe, has to tell it and all these men 
who hope that there should be not just one such city but 
ten thousand, where men and women are not slaves to 
gre^, “where nobody carries a whip and nobody rattles a 
cha^” where men may emerge from “the Hartnoss of 
their caves and feel again the warmth of die sunlight, 
where they are out and free at last!” Or, in the words of 
Whitman, “I dreamt in a dream I saw a city invincible to 
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the attacks of the whole earth. I dreamt that was the new 
city of Friends.” 

“Come on, Joe,” calls Alice, her hand in his, “let’s get 
going.” 

And as night settles peacefully over the city below, the 
feinfare of its trumpets sounds again over the horizon. 

It is easy to foresee some of the criticisms of the play. 
The chief one, here and there lodged against it when sev- 
eral years ago it was shown in London, is that the charac- 
ters merely speak about the city and that the audience 
should see it and not have to take the characters’ word for 
it. This strikes me as fallacy. It is the argument of critics 
who do not want drama so much as they want a produc- 
tion. No question of scene a faire is involved, since the 
imagination supplies it very much more satisfactorily than 
the stage could show it and since, further, any actual pres- 
entation of the city would unavoidably minimize the ef- 
fect of the succeeding act. The drama successfully offers 
numerous examples of similar refusals to show such scenes. 
To demand their showing is the province of cinema, not 
drama, critics. 

It will also probably be argued in depreciation that the 
induction to the play suggests that of Outward Bound. 
That it does so superficially is to be granted, but only su- 
perficially. Moreover, the characters here are not dead, 
save perhaps figuratively, but alive. (Furthermore and in- 
cidentally, the idea of characters not realizing they are 
dead was not original to the Sutton Vane play but had 
been employed in a short play by Conan Doyle many years 
before and in The Phantom Legion, pr6duced in the Play- 
house, as I recall, some thirty years ago.) There will, too, 
from the professional Right Wing undoubtedly be the 
stereotyped recriminations as to the play’s Communism, 
but there is far less Communism in Priestley’s scheme than 
humanitarianism. His man with the red beard may as well 
be an implication of Christ ^ of a red Russian. 

_ That the play has signal faults is quickly to be admitted. 
But above them it rings loud and clear and strong, and in 
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its final passages boasts a nice eloquence. It might easily 
be wrecked by careless casting and over-elaborate produc- 
tion, which Priestley himself cautions against. Yet if cast 
shrewdly and produced simply it should provide an inter- 
esting dramatic evening. It is, in short, the kind of thing 
to which the experimental theatres might well give a hear- 
ing, as no one else apparently will. 

This The Peacemaker^ which the Negro Theatre on the 
other hand deemed worthy of production, was belatedly 
recognized even by the group itself to have been such an 
error that it requested the drama critics to forget the whole 
thing. 
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NO EXIT. November 26, 1946 

A play by Jean-Paul Sartre, adapted by Paul Bowles- Pro- 
duced by Herman Levin and Oliver Smith for 5/ perform- 
ances in the Biltmore Theatre, 

Program 

Cradrau Claude Dauphin I Inez ^ AnnabeUa 

Bellboy Peter Kass 1 Estelle Ruth Ford 

Scene. A room. Time. The present. 

Director: John Huston. 


Originally known as Huis Clos, the one hour and 
thirty-five minute play is the product of that Grand 
Dragon of Existentialism, or philosophical Dadaism, or 
metaphysical Delsarte, or mixture of Kierkegaard, Nie- 
tzsche and Pernod, or — to put it more simply — rococo 
balderdash, Jean-Paul Sartre, who is regarded by the boo- 
zoisie of Montparnasse as one of the new great hopes of 
French dramatic letters. These new great hopes, it would 
seem, come into being on the bartender’s every tenth 
round. If it has not been an Alfred Jarry, it has been a 
Guillaume Apollinaire, and if it has not been an Apolli- 
naire, it has been a Jean Cocteau, and if not a Cocteau, an 
Albert Camus, and if not a Camus, a Sartre. When the 
liquor starts working over here; they discover Powers mod- 
els. Over there, they discover geniuses. The local batting 
average has proved so far to be noticeably the better. 

This is not to say that Sartre hasn’t his gifts. He may 
even, who knows?, one day turn out to be what the afore- 
said boozoisie fondly dream. There are surely some things 
in his favor. He is at least not given, like Apollinaire, to 
having spittoons suddenly become articulate and lecture 
the audience, or having his female characters sport Coney 
Island toy balloons as breasts, or causing his actors to ex- 
hort the audience, like football cheer-leaders, through 
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megaphones. Nor does he seem to be fetched, like Cocteau, 
by such similar stuff and nonsense as a man’s amorous af- 
fair with a horse, or a protagonist who amputates his 
papier-mdch^ head on his final exit and leaves it at stage 
center staring at the audience, or marble busts that start 
talking like Gertrude Stein. His imagination seems to be a 
little more congenially restrained. He has, furthermore, 
selected a good teacher, and to a certain extent has tried 
to follow him, like so many other playwrights both for- 
eign and native. To wit, Strindberg. He has also taken 
lessons on the side from another much lesser but valuable 
one. To wit, Wedekind. His play contains echoes of both. 
The characters are out of the latter, the dramatic method 
out of the former, and the point of view to a considerable 
degree out of the two in combination, with a particular 
bow to Strindberg. The play, in fact, might aptly be titled 
Sartre Resartus, or Strindberg Again Retailored. 

If too closely scrutinized, the exhibit, despite its lauda- 
ble genealogy, is likely, however, to impress One as largely 
bosh, since its platitudinous thesis that the individual is a 
unit in this world and responsible for his salvation to him- 
self alone is dramatized in characters who are such arbi- 
trary, open-and-shut setups that the argument becomes 
one-sided almost to the point of caricature. Matters are 
complicated to the further point of snickers by the au- 
thor’s contradictory philosophy that, though each man is 
his own hell, “hell,” as he states it, “is other people.” And 
the Weber-Fields atmosphere becomes even thicker when 
he still further controverts his contention that all human 
endeavor is futile by demonstrating that, far from being 
any such thing, it controls the happiness or misery of 
man’s destiny. Both Strindberg and Wedekind were a heap 
smarter than that. 

But if a theatregoer is not too nosey and accepts the 
play as simply an amalgam of Grand Guignol shocker and 
sex paraphrase of Another Part Of The Forest, it may, 
though it gets to be pretty monotonous as it plows its dis- 
rarsive way, prove interesting enough. Sartre, though an 
intellectual only in the French boulevard or Swedenborg 
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sense, has a fairish feel for drama, a little for dramatic 
line and, now and again, even a suspicion of dramatic im- 
agination, and these combine to produce a play that, while 
no particular critical shakes, is like one of those confiden- 
tial little sideshows within a larger Montmartre carnival 
sideshow. In other words, something that one waywardly 
shillabers into one’s fascination through that human weak- 
ness for self-deception which sees the Sultan’s favorite 
nautch dancer in some poor little French provincial tart 
with an agitating colic. 

For such as desire gory details, the play is laid in Hell 
and involves three characters: an executed French collab- 
orationist, a bitter Lesbian who stole away a man’s wife, 
and a round-heeled infanticide. This lovely trio, doomed 
to an eternity of one another’s company, writhe in conver- 
sation, frustration and despair for what in the meantime 
seems an eternity of one hour and thirty-five minutes and 
out of their writhing arrive eventually at the revolution- 
ary philosophical conclusion that “No one of us can save 
himself alone; we’ve all got to save ourselves together; ei- 
ther that or well lose everything together,” which blows 
any Existentialism that happens to be lying around right 
out of the window, to the chagrin, undoubtedly, of the 
befuddled author. 

On the subject of Existentialism itself,,some good sense 
was ventilated by, of all people, the star of the play, Claude 
Dauphin, imported from France for the role. Asked by an 
interviewer how he felt about it, he said, “I will tell you 
how I feel about it. Possibly there is in it some great, fun- 
damental truth, some explanation of life or whatever it is 
that world philosophies are supposed to contain. More 
probably, it seems to me, it is simply the fashionable cast 
of thought of the moment, a world-weariness deriving 
from the exhaustion of the wars. It depends upon the 
times for its support and justification, and it had its or- 
igins in a small but aesthetically fashionable group on 
Montparnasse, the same origins that surrealism had 
twenty-five years ago. In Paris, it is accompanied by all 
the trappings and properties of fashionable eccentricity: 
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the beret hats, the beards, the foot-long cigarette tubes, the 
women with bottle-bottom eye-glasses, and all the jargon 
and patter of meaninglessness which is part of any similar 
‘movement.’ I would not take Sartre too seriously in the 
role of post-war Messiah even though I am given to know 
that his teachings are enjoying an enormous vogue in the 
north of France, in Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark. As a 
personality, however, I will confine myself to saying that 
he is gay and pleasant and so much more attractive than 
his disciples. Those are the ones you should see!” 

Dauphin gives a thorough performance of the collabora- 
tionist character; Ruth Ford is impressive as the infanti- 
cide; and, as the Lesbian, Annabella, the cinema actress, 
does little more than stand around like Cocteau wax-work 
with an unintelligible French-Alsace accent. The single set 
by Frederick Kiesler, a copy of that used in the French 
production, is appropriate to the play's mood. The direc- 
tion by John Huston does little to help the author, and 
misses signally at the important point where the great door 
to Hell is suddenly thrown open and the characters, not 
being able to resolve their exits, find themselves inextrica- 
bly doomed to everlasting clasp association. 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR- November ^ 7 , 1946 


A comedy by Henry jR. Misrock. Produced by Jesse Long 
and Edward S. Hart for 6 performances in the Playhouse. 


Program 


Florekce McConnel Emily Ross 
Mary Amelie Barleon 

Alice Jones Jewel Curtis 

JuucA Wallace Ann Mason 

Walter Wallace John Williams 
Johnny Wallace Joel Marston 
Martha Lenore Thomas 


Mike Cassidy Allan Stevenson 

George Weaver Robert Smith 
Peggy Wallace 

Margaret Garland 
Dr. Chbistofher Patterson 

FranJc Lyon 
Gregobin Anatole Winogradoff 


SYNOTSIS: The action of the play takes place in the Wallace 
living-room. New York City. Late summer 1946. Act I. About five o*clock 
in the afternoon. Act 11. Several hours later. Act III. Early next morning. 
Director: Alexander KirJdand. 


At ONE POINT in his play, Mr. Misrock has his young 
playynright turn on the ingenue and shout, ''George Jean 
Nathan can criticize me, but you can't!’' I accept the gen- 
erous invitation and with equal generosity criticize not 
only his character’s play but also Mr. Misrock’s. First, Mr. 
Misrock. What he has attempted is a comedy in which the 
aforesaid young playwright writes a play about what he 
impertinently imagines to be the ex officio sexual life of 
his parents who, upon reading the script, are at first indig- 
nant, then conclude it may not be such a bad idea, and go 
about hoping to resolve it into fact. The young man’s con- 
sequent alarm causes him to denounce his play as rubbish, 
but unnecessarily, since by that time his parents have 
found out the fact for themselves and have concluded that 
any such ex officio sexual activities are not what he has 
cracked them up to be and that the old moral order is best 
all around. 

It is quite possible that a Molnir, Guitry or George 
Kelly might have made something out of the theme, but 
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all that Mr. Misrock has made is a mess. Apparently de- 
void of the wit necessary to make unbelievable characters 
at least obliquely acceptable, he has tried to make them 
seem feintly lifelike by having them constantly allude to 
current, familiar names and personalities: Truman, Hem- 
ingway, Pegler, Manville, O’Neill, Sibelius, Errol Flynn, 
Jimmy Fidler, etc., etc,, with the obvious result that, far 
from seeming at all lifelike, they seem to be merely lay 
phonographs as in other such misguided Broadway tur- 
keys. His notion of sardonic humor consists additionally 
in such facetiae as ‘‘The readers of Life exist from one Fri- 
day to the next only to find out what they think”; his idea 
of saucy situation consists in a woman’s believing the worst 
when she enters a room suddenly and observes a man 
seated on a couch with a girl who has momentarily re- 
moved her shoes; and — as a symptom of all this and more 
to come — he opens his play with the female who, imme- 
diately upon entering her friends’ apartment, rushes to 
the window and exclaims, “Oh, what a lovely view!” 

As for criticizing Mr. Misrock’s young playwright’s play, 
the latter takes the words out of my mouth with his own 
comment on it. 

The acting and direction may be left to the imagina- 
tion, if sufficiently diseased. 
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CHRISTOPHER BLAKE. November 30, 1946 

A play by Moss Hart Produced by Joseph M. Hyman and 
Bernard Hart for 120 performances in the Music Box. 

Program 

ASoudier IraCirker The Doorman TomMorrison 

A Marine Dan Frazer The Stage Manager Carl Judd 

A Radio Man HughWiJliarnson Buns HughWiJliamson 

A Photographer Jack Garbutt Miss Holly Feggy Van Vhet 

Another Photographer An Actress PkylUs Tyler 

Charles S. J>uhin Johnny Mack Twarrdey 

A Ramo Announcer Ray Dickie Leone 

Kermit Kegley The Headmaster 

A Newsreel Man Ronald Alexander 

Frederic de Wilde The Janitor Maximilian Schultz 
Another Newsreel Man A Beggar Edward Fegram 

Allen Shaw An Angry Man ARenShaw 

A Military Aide Carl Judd A Policeman Kermit Kegley 

AGeneral FrankM.Thomas Miss MacIntyre KayJLoring 

An Admiral TomMorrison The Superintendent 

Another General Guy Tano Frank M. Thomas 

The President Irving Fisher The Mother Susan Sanderson 

Christopher Blare The-Father HughWtdiamson 

Richard Tyler The Bailiff Ronald Alexander 
Mr. Blake Sheppard Strudwick Photographers f Guy Tano 
Mrs. Blake Martha Sleeper \ Bill Hoe 

Mr.Kurlick Francis de Sales CharlesNevil 

Mr. Caldwell WatsonWhUe ThreeBoys - JOicJdeLeone 

Judge Adamson Robert Harrison MackTwarrdey 

A Courtroom Attendant Another Bahjfp ARenShaw 

RaymondVanSiclde A Judge Frank M. Thomas 

SYNOPSIS: The action of the play takes place in Judge Adam^ 
sorCs chambers and courtroom, and in the private world of Christopher 
Blake. Act I. Scene 1. The White House. Scene 2. The chambers. Scene 
3. The stage of a theater. Scene 4. The chambers. Scene 5. A pooihouse. 
’ Scene 6 . The chambers. Act XL Scene 1. Christopher’s courtroorrL Scene 
2. The courtroom. 

Director: Moss Hart. 
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It may be that others feel diflFerently, but when a play- 
wright lays siege to my emotions with everything from 
mortars to atom bombs I somehow do not respond as he 
desires me to. That is why Mr. Hart and his exhibit leave 
me quite unmoved. When it comes to playing on the key- 
board of my feelings, I prefer the more reticent hand of 
suggestion and implication. It is entirely possible that the 
theme of a child forced in court to choose between his di- 
vorced parents might touch my tender sensibilities and 
through my visible reaction impress my neighbors in the 
audience that I am after all, whatever people may say, a 
fellow of some heart and sufferance. But I find it difficult 
to impress them in any such manner when Mr. Hart chal- 
lenges me with the tear-wrenching weapons of the drama 
of many years ago and treats me as if I still had not out- 
grown East Lynne and Madame X. 

If the business of the meeting is an operation on my 
sentimental palpitations, I am also a bad patient when a 
lot of revolving stages are made to substitute for a circula- 
tory imagination. The most beautiful and touching drama 
somehow has not and never has had need of two or three 
dozen mechanics, engineers, carpenters, and plumbers. 
They may contribute handily to a serviceable theatrical 
show but, unless I have been going to the wrong theatres 
all these years, I have not yet seen them contribute to re- 
ally sound and moving drama. Furthermore, I am so pe- 
culiarly constituted that, under the circumstances, much 
of the sympathy the playwright intends me to extend to 
his characters wanders to the overworked stagehands, 
upon whom he has placed the burden that his imagination 
h^ not been able to shoulder. 

These, of course, are merely the reactions of a single' 
person. But since that single person is myself and since I 
happen to be the one expressing opinions in this place, I 
suppose that you will have to grin and bear them. I do not 
doubt that there are many others whom Mr. Hart’s mach- 
inations will plentifully moisten, and I wish them all the 
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pleasant and agreeable melancholy that they customarily 
derive from such assaults upon their emotions. Mr. Hart, 
to give him credit, so to speak, has supplied the necessary 
materials, and with a vengeance. But, if you want to see 
any tears in these elderly eyes, I am afraid that you will 
have to wait until someone again puts on a dramatist 
whose heart and mind and pen are dipped in more deli- 
cately affecting fluids. 

Mr. Hart’s emotional grand larceny stops at nothing. 
Resorting to the device of alternately showing the judge’s 
chambers and courtroom in which the divorce proceed- 
ings are in motion and scenes picturing the incidental im- 
aginings of the couple’s young son, he runs the hokum 
gamut from the father’s and mother’s grief-laden confer- 
ences with the child to the latter’s prayer in church for a 
reprieve from his unhappiness, and from episodes in a 
poorhouse from which the parents are to be evicted by the 
cruel superintendent to the time-honored agonized cry of 
the child, “I didn’t ask to be bom!” And all staged with 
those long pauses between speeches and that physical slow 
motion on the part of the leading actors which are sup- 
posed to heighten the sense of their inner torture. In only 
one detail does the playwright depart from such exhibits’ 
routine, and that is in not finally reuniting the separated 
couple in their child’s interest. Yet even here one has the 
feeling that the business has been offered less because the 
husband and wife would honesdy conduct themselves as 
they do — the wife’s antecedent comportment with her 
son suggests that she would listen to her husband’s plea to 
return to him — than because of an eye to theatrical nov- 
elty and surprise. In the family crisis which Mr. Hart pic- 
tures, as in many such human crises, people often have a 
way of acting conventionally and not like O. Henry. 

The play in its judge’s chambers and courtroom scenes 
is substantially still another variant of the kind of drama 
popular in the theatre in past decades, and in its scenes of 
the child’s fancy>owes some debt to a variety of plays rang- 
ii^ from Eleanor Gates’ The Poor Little Rich Girl to F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s The Vegetable and from others like 
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Hauptmann’s Hannele to the famous old extravaganza. 
The Magic Doll. Though, furthermore, we are assured 
that the psychological aspects of the child’s flights of imag- 
ination have been passed upon and endorsed by Mr. 
Hart’s corps of psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, I am not 
persuaded that a child whose theatregoing had necessarily 
been limited to the contemporary playhouse would visu- 
alize himself as an actor in the long ago elegant cape- 
swinging tradition of Richard Mansfield or Leo Ditrich- 
stein, or that, at his innocent age, he would be more 
greatly impressed by Hamlet than any other stage charac- 
ter, or, in another direction, that he would be likely to im- 
agine himself committing suicide immediately after re- 
ceiving the nation’s highest honor from the President of 
the United States in person. Such things, unless I am se- 
verely mistaken, smack much more of Broadway play- 
writing than true psychoanalysis. 

It is thus, as I have indicated, that a play and produc- 
tion involving five revolving stages and a large cast at an 
expense of one hundred and eighty thousand dollars fail 
so far as I am concerned to accomplish any slightest com- 
parable effect to such infinitely simpler and more reputa- 
ble plays on much the same basic theme as Brieux’s Su- 
%ette and The Deserter, Atlas’ Wednesday’s Child, or, 
certainly, Strindberg’s The Link. All that Mr. Hart’s sums 
up to is emotional boogie-woogie on a gilt pitmo. 

As the father, Shepperd Strudwick so overemotionalizes 
his voice that he gives the impression of playing for the 
benefit of an opera scout in the house. In. the wife and 
mother role, Martha Sleeper acts strictly in the old Theo- 
dore Kremer black-dress melodramatic tradition. Much 
better is yotmg Richard Tyler as the son, though it seems 
to me that the critical enihusiasm which has greeted his 
performance is based not so much on his acting as on the 
fact that he is called upon to be on the stage diroughout 
the evening, which in such youthful cases is frequently 
confused with an extended histrionic ability. Harry Hom- 
er’s scenic machinery is more intricate than imaginative. 
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YEARS AGO, December 3, 1946 

! comedy by Ruth Gordon. Produced by Max Gordon for 
he rest of the season's performances in the Mansfield 
rheatre. 

Program 

JuNTON Jones Fredric March FbedWhtimaesh Bichard Simon 

LNNiE Jones Florence Eldridge MilSpabrow Seth Arnold 

IxJTH Gordon Jones Mr. Bagley Frederic Versson 

Fairicia Kirkland MissGlavin Judith Cargtd 

Catherine Foixett Bethel Ledie Punk A Cat 

^nnaWitham Jennifer Bunker 

SYNOPSIS: Act L An evening in January. Years ago. Act 11. Scene 
[. The following evening. Scene 2. The next afternoon. Act III. Five 
monlJis later, June. About eleven o* clock in the morning. 

The scene is the dining~roorni-sitting--room at 14 Elmwood At)- 
enue, WoUaston, Massachusetts. 

Director: Carson Kanin. 


ARE SOME PLAYS, their number hardly legion, for 
which one feels an aflEection bordering on the amorous. 
There are others, their number more extensive, for which 
one feels an acute dislike. And there are occasional oth- 
ers for which one’s feeling, so far as one has any the one 
way or the other, may be described as brotherly. These are 
the plays of a sisterly nature which, devoid of any event- 
fulness or particular excitement and familiar from long 
acquaintance, are all right in their way and perfectly re- 
spectable but neither very stimulating nor depressing and 
acceptable in a friendly yet unemotional manner, like a 
relative. Miss Gordon’s autobiographical comedy, treating 
of her youthful resolve to be an actress and her Massachu- 
setts family’s reactions, is such a one. It is a mildly agree- 
able and Boildly pleasant little thing, never quite interest- 
ing enough thou^ never really dull, and on the whole the 
kind that amiable criticism just pats lightly on the head in 
passing. 
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Miss Gordon’s virtue is that she remains simple and un- 
aflEected in the telling of her own story and never seems to 
hope to give it anything more of importance than what 
her young girl’s eyes saw at the time. This is a quality in 
her writing which was to be anticipated by those who some 
years ago read the entertaining stories of her youth which 
she contributed to the since defunct Forum magazine. She 
appreciates that, while honesty in itself may be often far 
from charming, honesty when combined with simplicity 
and artlessness generally is. And it is that attribute that 
here makes rather winning a play that, were it to posture 
for so long as a minute, would be doomed to sentimental 
death. 

It is not the materials out of which the author has fash- 
ioned her small opus that matter; it is this innocence of 
approach. That the innocence may be calculated has noth- 
ing to do with the case. It is Miss Gordon’s knack of mak- 
ing it seem natural and uncalculated that counts. As for 
the materials themselves, not much may be said, politely. 
They are largely of the routine woof: the humble, old- 
fashioned, small-town home, the stem father, the loving, 
bustling mother, the ambitious young daughter up against 
parental prejudice, the bashful boy suitor, the ’way down 
East handyman, the giggling neighbor girls, the family 
cat. . . . And, among many other stereotypes, the creation 
of an atmosphere of the past (the play is laid circa 191a) in 
repeated allusions to the public figures, actors and actresses, 
magazines, etc., of the period; the comedy involving the 
use of the strange telephone; the even much older comedy 
involving the trepidation upon receipt of an unaccustomed 
telegram; the daughter’s recitation of Shakespeare (as 
usual, while perched on a stairway) ; the Saturday night 
bath; the covert reading of a forbidden magazine con- 
cealed in the covers of another; the paterfamilias with heart 
of gold under his explosive exterior; the sound effect of the 
night train to New York, including the hokum melancholy 
whistle; the cracks about Cremo five-cent cigars; the moth- 
er’s interruption of the young lovers by calling downstairs 
and inquiring the hour; etc., etc. And not forgetting the 
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father’s winding of his watch before mounting the stairs 
at bedtime, the wistful sacrifice of a treasured heirloom to 
obtain funds for the daughter’s dreamed-of career, the com- 
edy carrying of a trunk downstairs; and so on. 

I cite all these simply in indication of their obviousness 
and familiarity. I am far from arguing, like one or two of 
my fellow reviewers, however, that they are purely theatri- 
cal devices and that Miss Gordon’s recourse to them indi- 
cates her dramatic artificiality. They are rather directly 
out of life and actuality and have become theatrical simply 
through long over-use and endless stage repetition. It is 
thus that, while they may be perfectly true to Miss Gor- 
don’s dramatic picture, they are paradoxically false to its 
proper effect. To achieve an acceptable realism in the the- 
atre, a playwright has need of some critical ffincy. » 

Patricia Kirkland, except for a directed tendency too 
steadily to attack her role in T-formation, does nicely by 
the daughter’s part. Florence Eldridge interprets the 
mother chiefly with facial esjpressions; if the play runs for 
long her features may never get back to normal. March, as 
the father, comes in like a lion and goes out like a Lambs 
Club; there probably has not been such unrelieved ham 
yelling and roaring on a stage since the late William H. 
Thompson ripped the plaster off the walls of the old Cali- 
fornia Theatre in San Francisco as Natchez Jim in The 
White Slave. Garson Kanin’s direction, usually much more 
sensitive, doubtless resorted to such external vibrations to 
conceal the play’s inner lack of them. 
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IF THE SHOE FITS. December 5, 1946 

A musical comedy with book by June Carroll and Robert 
Duke^ lyrics by Miss Carroll^ music by David Raksin. Pro- 
duced by Leonard Sillman for 21 performances in the Cen- 
tury Theatre, 

Program 

Broderick JackWiUiams Major Domo YoukaTroubetzkot/ 

Cinderella Leila Ernst Lady Guinevere Eleanor Jones 

Mistress Spratt Jody Gilbert Lady Persevere Joyce White 

Delilah Marilyn Day Daaie Crackle ChloeOwen 

Thais Skerle North The Baker Ray Cook 

Butcher Boy Richard Wentworth Dame Crumple Joyce White 
First Undertaker Don Mayo Dame Crinkle Jean Olds 

Second Undertaker Prince Charming Edward Dew 

Walter Kattwinkel Widow Willow Adrienne 

Loreli Gail Adams Kate BarharaRerry 

LiLrnac Eileen Ayers King Kindly Edward Lambert 

Lady Eve Florence Desmond His Magnificence Frank Milton 
Herman JoeBesser Court Dancer Vincent Carbone 

SYNOPSIS: The story takes place during the Middle Ages in one 
of those mythical kingdoms known only to writers of musical comedies^ 
in this case, "The Kingdom of Nicely f* Act I. Scene 1. Town gate. Scene 
2. CinderelUYs kitchen. Scene 3. Palace gate. Scene 4. Ballroom. Scene 5. 
Ante-room of palace. Scene 6. Ballroom. Act H. Scene 1. Town gate. 
Scene 2. CindereTUis kitchen. Scene 3. Palace gate. Scene 4. Village 
street. Sc«ne 5. Palace gate. Scene 3. Ante-room. Scene 7. Village street. 
Director: Eugene S. Bryden. 


Ijike those second-rate sidestreet restaurants that catch 
the passerby's eye with profuse fronts of fresh steaks, lob- 
sters and vegetables and that would be satisfactory if only 
one could eat in the windows, the show is externally en- 
gaging enough, but once you get inside its outer layer of 
scenery the ptomaine sets in. The scenery in point, which 
fits the Cinderella scheme of the show, consists in a large 
book which opens and discloses in the pop-up manner of 
children’s books the play's various settings. The idea. 
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hailed as something strikingly original, is largely an exten- 
sion, and a felicitous one, of a similar device used all of 
thirty years ago in the revues of the Marigny Theatre in 
Paris. The book idea, though not developed as here, was 
also, unless I am mistaken, used not very long thereafter 
in the local Jane Cowl production of Twelfth Night. But, 
as noted, once you pass the scenery, the victuals are poi- 
sonous. I wrote some time back that, as musical shows go 
these seasons, I am willing to settle for one good tune, one 
fair joke, and one pretty girl. This If The Shoe Fits cheats 
even such generosity. It has the pretty girl in Leila Ernst, 
but otherwise not even the single good tune or the single 
fair joke. 

I had always thought that, when they advertised some- 
thing as a musical show, music might be expected to be 
one of the ingredients. In this case not only isn’t thwe the 
one good tune but there isn’t anything that resembles mu- 
sic of any kind, though the program announces that some- 
thing bearing the name has been contributed by one Rak- 
sin. There are, true, a number of men in the orchestra pit 
equipped with what seem to be musical instruments and 
they go through the accepted motions at the behest of a 
gentleman with black curly hair who waves a stick at them, 
but the sounds that emanate bear the same relation to mu- 
sic that a boiler factory bears to Schirmer’s. I had also 
always ‘been given to understand that another element 
properly to be expected in a musical show was humor. Un- 
doubtedly the producer of this one thought that he had a 
load of it in a fat comedian who puts his hand to his hip 
and minces around the stage from time to time. But I 
somehow, alas, can not share the producer’s belief. Nor do 
I seem to find anything irresistibly funny in endless dis- 
quisitions on Cinderella’s virginity, the Fairy Godmoth- 
er’s employment of anatomical gymnastics to woo the 
Prince on her own behalf, and other such amendments to 
the time-favored nursery story. The notion of a modem 
paraphrase of the fairy tale isn’t bad, and the present ed- 
itors make a very fair beginning in reversing the positions 
of Cinderella tmd the two step-sisters who have gone to so 
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many balls at the palace that they long for just one night 
at home and an early bed. But thereafter their inventive- 
ness collapses, and the show with it. 

Among those, aside from the comely Miss Ernst, in- 
volved in the requiem were Florence Desmond, an Eng- 
lish music hall comedienne, who did a lifelike imitation 
of Tallulah Bankhead that lasted two minutes and who 
made a futile effort to be amusing for the other one hun- 
dred and forty-eight; Edward Dew, who as Prince Charm- 
ing apparently imagined a coy grin to be symbolic of a 
romantic personality; and Joe Besser, whose performance 
of the above-noted Ecce Homo role contributed to the 
Cinderella story one more fairy than it originally bar- 
gained for. There were also, need I add, the customary tap 
dancers and the diminutive assistant comedian who gets 
lost under one of the tall actors. 

It is reported that the show cost and lost more than 
three himdred thousand dollars. 
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LAND’S END. December ii, 1946 


A dramatization by Thomas Job of the Mary Ellen Chase 
novels Dawn In Lyonesse, with incidental music by Paul 
Bowles. Produced by Paul Feigay and George Somnes for 
5 performances in the Playhouse. 

Program 


Susan Pengilly 

T.TTnpi 

Ellen Pascoe 
Mr.Tbevetbca 
Debee Tbegonny 
Miss Penrose 
Mbs. Bone 
MissClabe 
Mr Bbooes 
Mbs. Bbooes 
Mb. Bbegstocee 
Mb. Debby 


Shirley Booth 
Amelia Romano 
Helen Craig 
Fred Stewart 
Walter Coy 
Frieda Altman 
Mabel Acker 
Diane de Brett 
Clement Brace 
Xenia Bank 
Joseph Foley 
Sydney Btoyd 


Mb. Habbis RossChetwynd 

The Pbofessor Theodore Newton 
Db. Gbegoby Horace Cooper 

Ejtchen Boy Michael Feigay 

Mbs. Tbegonny Meiie Maddem 

Grandmother Tbegonny 

Minnie Dupree 
Teds Rector Jay Barney 

First Fisherman Joseph Foley 
Second Fisherman Sydney Boyd 
Third Fisherman Ross Chetwood 

Fourth Fisherman Fred Stewart 


SYNOPSIS: The time is between the two wars. Act L Scene 1. 
Mr. TrevethcYs fish chopping shelter at St. Ives, Cornwall. Early evening 
in March. Scene 2. Dining-room of the Tower Hotel. Early afternoon, 
one month later. Scene 3. Ellens and Susan^s room in the Tower Hotel, 
Tintagel. Night in July. 10:30 p.m. Act II. Scene 1. Comer of the dining- 
room in the Tower Hotel. Evening in September. Scene 2. The Metuan>- 
Tol Stone at Landes End. Early the next morning. Act HI. Scene 1. Dirir 
ing-room in the Tower Hotel. Early next morning. Scene 2. Eivlng-room 
of the Tregonnys at Landes EndL Before dawn. About 3 a.m. 

Directoi;: Robert Lewis. 


^ I mr play, laid in Cornwall, seeks to show the influence 
of the indigenous Tristram and Iseult legend on three 
modem servers in the territory’s industries. The influence 
is such that it brings a young fisherman to betray his fi- 
ancee with her closest woman friend and in contrition to 
hurl himself to his death from a high cliff. Its influence on 
me, on the other hand, was simply speculation as to why 
it was resorted to to give a veneer of hypothetical impor- 
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tance to what was largely the plot of various other plays 
which had never heard of the legend. I do not say that the 
legend was laid on the plot falsely, but it haplessly had 
that air, since the plot might better have gone its way 
without any assistance from it. As matters stand, the influ- 
ence of the legend, which here is a variant involving a 
man and two women, seems actually to be confined for 
nine-tenths of the evening solely to one of the latter, and 
even so consists merely in her periodic reading of a few 
lines of the fable to the accompaniment of some wistful 
eye-rolling. The orchestration of traditionary tale and im- 
mediate drama is a one-finger job. It hasn’t an iota of the 
skill which Irish dramatists have indicated in depicting 
the influence on simple folk of the legends of the old Cel- 
tic gods or, in another direction, of the wit with which a 
playwright like Lennox Robinson has shown, in Drama 
At Innish (locally called Is Life Worth Livingf ) , the in- 
fluence on such folk of morbid European drama. Indeed, 
it hasn’t even the measure of conviction achieved by the 
librettists of a musical like Song Of Norway. 

There are several other discommoding things about Mr. 
Job’s play. Along toward the middle of it, when the amor- 
ous complications have about reached their climax, the 
Cornish Tristram seizes hold of the Cornish Iseult and 
aies out, “There is something I want to tell youl” But as 
in a number of other plays, the girl, instead of hearing 
him out and settling matters then and there, cries out in 
turn that she does not choose to listen to him and only 
wants him to kiss her and prolong the play another spell, 
Aus robbing the audience of an extra hour’s sleep. There 
is, too, that business of kissing generally. I have nothing 
against kisses; in fact, I have been known to enjoy them 
enormously, on occasion. But some playwrights’ theories 
on the subject have long puzzled me. These theories seem 
to be of a twofold and strange sort. The first takes form 
in the species of kiss bestowed upon the heroine by one of 
Ae male dmacters which makes its recipient shrink from 
its donor with a look of horrified loathing akin only to 
that induced on beholding a leper dining off a garbage- 
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can. The exact pathometabolismic nature of a such a buss 
has for years eluded my powers of clinical analysis, other- 
wise admittedly spacious. The second takes the form of an 
antithetical behavior on the part of the heroine who, upon 
receiving what seems to be a perfectly conventional, rou- 
tine smack from the hero, not only promptly acts as if she 
had swallowed a whole production of Ten Nights In A 
Barroom but satisfiedly comports herself as if the fellow’ 
were thenceforth hers body and soul till death did them 
part. Mr. Job appears to be a steward of this latter theory. 

In his meritorious book on the theatre published almost 
forty years ago, Walter Prichard Eaton had some still apt 
words on the matter. “Once it was a bed, now it is a kiss, 
that Belasco cannot get along without in his dramas. Hav- 
ing discovered that beds are also used to sleep upon, the 
Wizard has discarded them from his list of theatrical 
properties, and adopted kisses. The Belasco kiss difiEers 
from every other variety. ‘When all is said, what is a kiss?" 
asked Cyrano, and he replied to his own question that it 
was ‘a rose red dot upon the letter i in loving," and many 
other delectable things besides, which so moved the heart 
of the fair Roxane that she cried out, ‘Come and gather 
it, the supreme flower!" But there the matter ended. She 
didn"t say anything more about th^t particular kiss all the 
rest of the play. The i was dotted, the page turned. Rox- 
ane, however, was French. Mr. Belasco"s heroines are not. 
Such carpe diem philosophy is impossible for them. They 
go on talking about the kiss till the end of the chapter. It 
is evidently a tremendous event in their young lives."" He 
then concluded: “If there’s anybody who doesn’t know 
that the kiss of first love, the betrothal embrace, is a high 
and holy thing, a civilized community is no place for him. 
And if ^ere is anybody who does not know that there are 
also other kisses sweet and harmless, that the hymn of 
love’s omnipotence never was and never can be chanted 
with meeting lips alone, he is a very curious, sort of person. 
Mr. Belasco is overworking this kissing business. He has 
tried to give to something superficial and episodic the air 
of depth and finality. He has turned a simple manifesta- 
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tion of half physical passion into a dramatic convention 
and sought with it to achieve an eflEect of emotional 
reality.” 

The Belascos are still with us, and Mr. Job is not the 
least of them^ 

A word on the acting of the leading parts in his play. 
Walter Coy, bearing such a resemblance to the late Wen- 
dell Willkie that the plot took on the suggestion of a pro- 
tagonist tom between the Republican and Democratic 
parties, displayed in the Tristram role all the attributes of 
a wood-carving save artistry. Helen Craig, while able in 
one or two scenes, registered the gradual acquisition of 
spiritual exaltation mainly through an increased protru- 
sion of her eyeballs and a crescendo opening of her oral 
cavity. And Shirley Booth, who previously has given a very 
good account of herself in comedy roles, played the third 
angle of the tragic triangle as if the latter were an instru- 
ment in a swing band. Donald Oenslager’s settings of the 
cliff and rock bordered Cornwall coast looked like the 
scenery painted by rural summer theatre apprentices for a 
production of Ibsen and were so out of perspective on the 
small stage of the Playhouse that the actors' heads seemed 
in imminent danger of poking themselves through the 
Cornish skies. Paul Bowles’ incidental music, so far as I 
could determine from what seemed to be a mechanical 
recording at times so blurred one could barely hear it, ap- 
peared to consist chiefly of slivers of Wagner’s Tristan 
And Isolde themes. The stage direction, along with all the 
rest, missed entirely the capturing of the mood essential 
to the play. The effort, in short, was a far from dishonor- 
able one, but just the same a practical botch. 
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ANDROCLES AND THE LION. December 19, 1946 


A revival of the satirical extravaganza by George Bernard 
Shaw, preceded by Sean O'Casey's one~act comedy. Pound 
On Demand. Produced by the American Repertory The- 
atre for 40 performances in the International Theatre. 


Program: 


POUND ON DEMAND 

Girl Cavada Humphrey Woman Margaret Webster 

Jerry Philip Bourneuf Policeman Eugene Stuckmann 

Sammy Ernest Truex 

SYNOPSIS: Scene: A postoffice. 


Lion 

Megaera 

Anrrocles 

Beggar 

Centurion 

Captain 

Lavinia 

Lentulus 

Metellus 

Ferrovius 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


John Becher 
Marion Enensen 
Ernest Truex 
Arthur Keegan 
John Straub 
Richard Waring 
June Duprex 
Eugene Stuckmann 
Angus Cairns 
Victor Jory 


Spintbo 

Ox-Driver 

Call-Boy 

Secutor 

Retiarius 

Editor 


EUWdOach 
Robert Rawlings 
Arthur Keegan 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr, 
WifJiam Windom 
Raymond Greerdeaf 


Menagerie Keeper 


Caesar 


EdWoodhead 
PhiLtp Boumeuf 


SYNOPSIS: Prologue; A jungle. Act I. The outskirts of Rome, Act 
n. Scene 1. The Coliseum, Entrance to the arena, behind Emperors box. 
Scene 2. The arena. Scene 3. Same as Act II, Scene 1. 

Directors: Victor Jory, Margaret Webster. 


JbiRST PRODUCED locally thirty-four years zgo and revived 
twelve later, Shaw’s harlequinade of Christianity in con- 
flict with ancient Rome still has plenty of life in it despite 
its age. I appreciate that such a remark usually irritates 
the of person who believes that nothing stales so 

much as humor originally considered rather daring. But, 
though the animadversions may have lost some of the 
needle prick they once had, their propulsive wisdom and 
wit has not materially dimmed, and the play provides far 
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better than usual theatre fare. O’Casey’s little vaudeville, 
dealing again with paraphrases of his great inebriate twain, 
Fluther and Joxer, this time engaged in trying to cash a’ 
savings note in a postoffice, is, of course, one of his de- 
cidedly minor efforts but highly comical withal, though — 
as in die case of the Shaw play — one would never suspect 
it from the repertory group’s perfprmance, which in both 
instances was pathetically incompetent. 

While it surely does not hold true of all repertory com- 
panies, it seems to have been the theory of this particular 
one that actors who can not act even one play will some- 
how take on stature if they are allowed to act half a dozen. 
The results, as indicated in previous chapters, were what 
might have been expected, and in the two plays under 
immediate discussion even worse. The attempt, in the 
O’Casey play, to capture the Irish flavor, accent, and hu- 
mor was catastrophic. And the Shaw play gave the effect 
of- being acted in larger part not only by amateurs but by 
amateurs at a first rehearsal. The direction in both cases 
was wretched; Marc Blitzstein’s so-called incidental music 
for Androcles consisted mostly in the habitual loud toot- 
ing of trumpets; and only Wolfgang Roth’s stage settings 
for the latter indicated the slightest sense of what was go- 
ing on, or should have been. That the company soon 
thereafter expired as a repertory group was not surprising. 

In view of the enjoyment to be had, even in the face of 
its incompetent performance, from the O’Casey piece, it is 
regrettable that the old and still curiously persistent the- 
ory of the local public’s prejudice against one-act plays 
should continue to operate as expansively as it does, since 
we are thereby deprived of much of the pleasure that has 
been had by European theatregoers. That the theory, de- 
spite occasional superficial appearances, is a bilious one is 
proved by the fact that when one-act plays, singly or in 
program combination, have been good plays or even in- 
different ones properly produced and acted, their recep- 
tion over the long years has been a cordial one. In evi- 
dence we need only reflect on the Mrs. Fiske program of 
three such plays many years ago, the Frohman bill of three 
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short Barrie plays, the Holbrook Blinn series of programs 
at the old Princess Theatre, the program of O’Neill short 
sea plays at the Provincetown Playhouse, the trio of Dun- 
sany and Shaw plays at the Neighborhood Playhouse, the 
visiting Abbey Theatre company’s program of one-acters, 
and the more recent Noel Coward venture, a great success 
in the instance of three different bills of three short plays 
e ach . Or, furthermore, on the equally great success in 
vaudeville of any number of one-acters like Barrie’s The 
Twelve-Pound Look, O’Neill’s In The Zone, etc., etc. 
When one-act plays or one-act play programs have failed, 
they have failed not because the plays were one-act plays 
but because they were either very poor one-act plays or 
good one-act plays wrecked by improper presentation. The 
bill of three one-acters produced in the Hudson Theatre 
in the 1938-39 season thus lasted for only three perform- 
ances because the plays were of no account and because 
they were badly produced and badly acted. And the bill 
of three known by the general tide. Spook Scandals, failed 
even more prompdy several seasons ago for the same rea- 
sons. 

As a picture of what sometimes happens to these one- 
act programs, I give you a first-hand account of a project 
launched about half a dozen years ago by Eddie Dowling. 
What originally promised to provide one of the most en- 
tertaining evenings of its season was a bill called by the 
group title. Life, Laughter and Tears, and made up of two 
short plays by Saroyan and one by O’Casey. The Saroyan 
plays were Hello Out There and Coming Through The 
Rye; the O’Casey play was The End Of The Beginning. 

Hello Out There, as was appreciated in a subsequent 
season by those who saw it as a curtain-raiser to Chester- 
ton’s Ma^c, is an uncommonly potent little drama which 
utilizes as instrum'ents to project a plea for understanding 
anH justice a m?in in a Texas jail^cell accused of rape ^d 
hearing from far off the approach of a lynch mob, to- 
gether with a slavey around the prison who is drawn to 
Hm through the loneliness and despair of her own forlorn 
and vacant life. Written with a directness not hitherto as- 
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sodated with its author, it exercises a compelling eflEect 
and, short as it is, is an immensely more eloquent play on 
its theme than any half dozen such lengthier efforts as 
They Shall Not DiCj Too Many Heroes^ et ah 

Coming Through The Rye, which is in the scattered 
fantasy form more usual to its author, pictures a variety of 
men, women and children awaiting imminent birth into 
the world, but already fully cognizant of the shape their 
lives are to have. The quasi-Maeterlinckian theme is only 
sketchily developed by Saroyan, yet for all its odds-and- 
ends quality the little play has a winning freshness, warm 
gentility, and antic drollery. 

The End Of The Beginning is a coup in slapstick hu- 
mor, but slapstick humor with a difference. The differ- 
ence is the interpretation of character through the slat 
rather than the slat for its own sake. The result is a hilari- 
ous bout between still further counterparts of O’Casey's 
memorable Fluther and Joxer who are presented in the 
position of trying to run a household abandoned by the 
testy spouse of one of them. 

Repeating that the evening, when I reviewed it in the 
brief tryout period on the road, had in it potentialities to 
give its sick season a badly needed shot in the arm, I pro- 
ceed to a business not customarily engaged in by a re- 
viewer, to wit, an instructive description of what the pro- 
duction had to go through in its early preparatory stages 
and a gaping wonder, in view of what happened, that it 
emerged in any stage at all. My excuse for this kidelica- 
tesse was an initial affection for the manuscripts of the 
three plays, which the authors had sent to me and which, 
in turn, I had sent with my critical recommendations to 
Mr. Dowling for possible production. 

This Dowling, who in the past was more hospitable to 
desertful manuscripts than the majority of his fellow pro- 
ducers, read the scripts, admired them, and said that he 
would be delighted to do them immediately. There was 
only one hitch: he allowed that he didn’t have the neces- 
sary gravy, or money as it is known in less refined circles. 
Since such money, the world being what it is, is somewhat 
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essential to putting on a show, it was seemly that he get 
hold of some, and get hold of the required amount he pres- 
ently did, but with a string tied to it. The string in ques- 
tion was the backers’ imposed stipulation that — as though 
he were not a sufficiently proven director himself — he 
take on in that capacity a young man named Schuyler 
Watts, hitherto unidentified in the theatre save as one 
who had monkeyed with the text of Hamlet for the disas- 
trous Leslie Howard production of the play some seasons 
before. Peremptorily announcing that he was to be com- 
plete boss of the works, and expressing his skepticism that 
Dowling knew anything at all about either producing or 
acting, this amateur proceeded to go gravely about the job 
of creating the production. 

His first move was to hire as scene designer a then un- 
known fancy youth of twenty-one or two, one Smith. This 
virtuoso, operating in artistic collaboration with him, 
forthwith executed three settings that, when I deposited 
eyes on them at the tryout performance in the McCarter 
Theatre at Princeton, made me think I was a victim of 
malignant myopia. The set for the first play, described by 
O’Casey as the kitchen of a small Irish cottage, disclosed 
something that closely resembled a cross between the salon 
of a Hollywood Spanish villa and the reception hall of a 
Palm Beach clubhouse, the staircase in turn looking like 
something out of a Doge’s Venetian palace picked up at a 
Hearst auction sale. The ceiling was handsomely frescoed 
in pale pinks, mauves and blues, apparently to catch the 
effect of a sunrise on the Bay of Naples; what looked 
vaguely like ecclesiasticsil stained-glass windows were to be 
observed at the rear; and the tablecloths and other appur- 
tenances befitted some particularly recherche grill-room. 
The O’Casey roughhouse humors were naturally baffled by 
the setting and much of the comic stage business could not 
be distinguished by the audience because of the interposi- 
tion of the elaborate furnishing and their World’s Fair 
colorings. When al| this was pointed out to Watts by the 
management, he is said to have replied loftily that the set- 
ting was perfect for the play, inasmuch as it was, in his 
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analysis, not a farce or comedy at all but a “satirical mu- 
seum piece,” and that too much humor would be quite ill- 
suited to it. 

The set for Hello Out There, which was plainly indi- 
cated by Saroyan to be a dingy cell in a small Texas prison, 
was beheld to be the damnedest contraption seen since 
Salvador Dali last fell ofE the waterwagon. In the center of 
the stage was a huge menagerie cage on a movable plat- 
form and behind it a gala panorama of windmills and 
something that looked like a grove of eucalyptus trees. 
During the action, the cage was rolled down to the foot- 
lights and then slowly away from them, as in an old Earl 
Carroll chorus number in which the tenor sang “My Hon- 
olulu Honey, It’s Aloha.” Since the play’s whole point is 
the protagonist’s complete isolation from the outside 
world and his futile efiEort to have it hear his cry, the ef- 
fect of the set’s great open spaces, to say nothing of the 
cage that gave him a ridiculous kinship to the Ringlings’ 
Gargantua, may be imagined. When all this was in turn 
pointed out to Watts by the management — including 
John Tuerk, its experienced business head — he is said to 
have retorted regally that he would permit the set to be 
simplified and changed only over his dead body, inasmuch 
as the play was, in his analysis, not' what Saroyan had 
thought it was, to wit, an exercise in approximate realism, 
but a “fentastic dream.” 

The set for the diird play. Coming Through The Rye, 
described by Saroyan as “a large room beyond which is 
visible, in varying degrees of light and movement, infinite 
space — sun, moon, planets, stars, constellations, and so 
pn,” became under Virtuosi Watts’ and Smith’s magic a 
tight, three-walled room painted to resemble the Marine 
Grill of the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City. At stage 
left was a red-grilled window of the species favorite of the 
old AHce Foote Macdougal tea-rooms; at stage right an 
open small brown door of the kind customarily encoun- 
tered in the gents’ rooms of Third Avenue saloons; on a 
table at right an enormous public address system through 
which was funneled, with the volume of a Sixth Avenue 
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auctioneer, a ham basso profundo in lieu of the “solemn 
but witty” voice of the Creator nominated by the author; 
and at the back of the room, instead of the stipulated in- 
finite space, there was a bluish flat wall perfectly suited to 
a Harlem funeral parlor. When all this was again pointed 
out to Watts as being unimaginatively corruptive of the 
play, he is said to have agreed that the toilet door might 
possibly well be removed but that the rest was thoroughly 
right, inasmuch as the play was, in -his analysis, not the 
fantasy its author oddly believed it to be, but a satire. 

The costumes were another item. The plain, forty-five 
year old Irish hausfrau of O’Casey’s play, whom O’Casey 
had clad in an overall, was dressed like the soubrette shep- 
herdess in an old Gaiety musical comedy: short pale blue 
skirt with sheer, light silk stockings, French high-heeled 
shoes, jaunty straw hat, etc. The young feminine love in- 
terest of Coming Through The Rye was presented in a 
long, form-fiuing, slinky blue-black satin gown strewn 
with gold ornaments that needed only Valeska Suratt sing- 
ing “If The Man In The Moon Were A Coon” or Theda 
Bara rolling on a sofa, with Francis X. Bushman to make it 
moderately appropriate. The members of the Texas lynch 
mob in Hello Out There had apparently just returned 
from playing in a tennis tournament at the country club. 
And it was insisted that Steve, the character with a lech 
for women in the second Saroyan play, could not possibly 
in view of that lech wear a linen shirt but necessarily and 
logically had to wear a sweater. 

The direction of the themselves fully competent play- 
ers as it was apprzdsed by your reporter was something to 
make the hair on an Alaskan malemute stand on end and 
the malemute itself rush out and bite the first half-dozen 
Eskimos who bore even a faint resemblance to Mr. Watts. 
At the conclusion of Hello Out There, the slavey, who in 
Saroyan’s script rises slowly and painfully from the flclbr to 
which she has been thrown, was directed to speak her lines 
in the erect, heroic posture of the Statue of Liberty and, to 
add to the absurdity, the platform on which she stood was 
in the meantime moved rhythmically backward from the 
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footlights as in a Folies Bergere grand finale. The small 
colored boy in Coming Through The Rye was made to 
count 1 - 2-3 to himself before each of his lines, giving the 
poor kid, who in his natural delivery was excellent, the 
appearance of playing a shadow version of hop, skip and 
jump. And the heroine in the same play — in the author’s 
designation a gay, simple, carefree creature — was placed 
in charge of a carriage instructor from the Hudnut beauty 
works so that her walk might achieve an imperious, fash- 
ionable air. 

The two leading players in the realistic Hello Out 
There were given written instructions to remember care- 
fully a '‘mistique” reading of their lines; and those in 
O’Casey’s literal farce were impressed with the director’s 
conviction that the play was “expressionistic” and, sourer, 
that their delivery of O’Casey’s sock-’em laughs should be 
of such a nature that the laughs should “undulate,” what- 
ever that might mean, and should never come positively 
to the surface. There should also, it was specified, be an 
“inner rhythm” to the movement (in O’Casey’s design, a 
knock-’em-down-and-drag-’em-out hell-raiser) and to this 
end an assisting metronome was suggested. Another such 
metronome, incidentally, was recommended for Coming 
Through The Rye. The little boy Butch, in the last-named 
play, was directed to stand close to the footlights and to 
keep tossing a baseball up and down, which so irritated 
and distracted the audience that it could not fasten its at- 
tention on the dialogue. The girl in Hello Out There was 
made to prowl around the outer side of the prison cage 
like a house-detective in a Philadelphia hotel, making it 
incumbent on the man in the cage to keep turning his 
head rapidly this way and that, as at a three-ring circus. 
And at odd moments, Mr. Dowling, who was in the cage, 
was directed to crawl around *on the floor as if searching 
frantically for a lost collar-button. 

Which is the merest hint of the general directorial 
genius. 

Some other select savories. Someone had caused the play 
prc^ams to subdivide the group title into three parts and 
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gratuitously to identify the several plays respectively as 
Life, Laughter, T ears, thus afiEronting the audience’s intel- 
ligence by instructing it when it was expected to laugh, to 
cry, and to ruminate. Since the two Saroyan plays were 
written separately and originally wer-e not expected to fol- 
low each other, and since both accidentally had protago- 
nists from the state of Texas, it was overlooked that an au- 
dience might naturally be confused into imagining that 
the second play was a continuation of the first, particularly 
as murder figured in both. Simply changing the reference 
to Texas in the second play to another state would have 
got rid of the confusion, but nothing was done. 

The stage lighting for O’Casey’s farce and Saroyan’s 
fantasy was largely of a dim piece, killing the comedy of 
the former and making the latter at times unintendonally 
humorous. And such suggestions as incorporating into the 
fantasy a silent old Jew sitting apart, who would finally as 
the characters were departing for earth go up to a mutt 
dog in the girl’s arms, lightly pat it on the head, and sigh 
“Me and you!,” and who would be followed to earth by 
the little Negro and then at length by a young Catholic 
priest — thus in a flash dramatizing the prejudices to be 
encountered and suffered in the world — such suggestions 
were abruptly spumed. As was, too, a suggestion for the 
final curtain of the fantasy with toy firecrackers heard 
faintly popping far below and with the voice of God gen- 
tly remarking to itself: “My children on earth seem to be 
having trouble among themselves once again. Won’t they 
ever learn the lesson my Boy tried to teach them?” 

The shambles promptly went its due way. Its New York 
opening was cancelled and what might have been resolved 
into a worthy production landed in the storehouse ker- 
plunk, to the theorists’ renewed proclamation, “See! They 
don’t want one-act plays!” 
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BURLESQUE. December 25, 1946 


A revival of the play by George Manker Watters and Ar- 
thur Hopkins. Produced by Jean Dalrymple for the rest of 
the season’s performarices in the Belasco Theatre. 
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SYNOPSIS: Act I. A basement dressing-room in a mid~West bur- 
lesque theatre, February, Act H. Living-room of a New York hotel suite, 
June, Act HI. Scene 1. Stage of the Star Theatre, Paterson, N, J. Sep- 
ternber. Scene 2. The opening of Lefty^s burlesque show. The following 
ni^. 

The action of the play occurs some years ago. 

Director: Arthur Hopkins, 


TCie revival is more efiEective in the performance depart- 
ment than the original production. I am glad to be able 
to say so because I have not been able to say as much 
about some other revivals this season and because I am get- 
ting a little wobbly from complaints that I seem to be liv- 
ing so far in the past that in all likelihood I even prefer 
tin bathtubs. Though I can not bring myself enthusiasti- 
cally to believe that everything today is better than it was 
years ago, I am, I hope, not such a loon as to believe that 
everything in the past was perfect. So I can’t see why I am 
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nominated for immediate deposit in the Old Men’s Home 
simply on the score that I happened to start reviewing be- 
fore Woman Bites Dog or why having covered the theatre 
for naore years than the dramatic critic of Mademoiselle 
should be such a handicap in judging the business of 
acting. 

To the files of those who would attribute to me an un- 
dying veneration of the good old days, I contribute these 
typical wonders of the period: 

The gala opening performance of the new Union Square 
Theatre in September, 1893, was provided by an ‘'opera 
company” made up of eight ham singers accompanied by a 
lone pianist, albeit the ushers were resplendent in Turk- 
ish costumes, the house staff even more so in gaudy crim- 
son .military uniforms, the attendants in the ladies’ room 
costumed like Peg Woffington, and the manager, one 
Fynes, adorned with a purple dress suit and with studs 
fashioned out of ten dollar gold pieces. 

Bronson Howard, one of the leading playwrights of his 
era, wrote a three-act play called Old Love Letters of 
which he was extremely proud but which was slyly cut 
down to half an hour’s running time by the manager to 
whom he submitted it and became a hit in vaudeville. 

The Fast Mail, a melodrama of the Nineties, though it 
contained an express train shooting across the stage, found 
that in order to achieve success it had to add a steamboat 
puffing madly down a river and later, to achieve even 
larger success, an explosion that blew the boat to pieces. 

The celebrated Castle Square Opera Company used the 
same set of scenery to depict successively the Coronation 
Chamber in the Palace of the King of Portugal (The 
Queen's Lace Handkerchief ) , the Room in the Palace of 
Castellar (II Trovatore) , the Marchesa’s Villa near Ven- 
ice (The Fencing Master ) , the Ballroom at Castle Chute 
(Lily Of Killarney), the Gallery in Lothario’s manor 
house at Cipriani (Mignon ) , the Governor’s Palace on 
the Island of Estrella (Paul Jones ) , the Boudoir of Mme. 
de Maintenon (Nanon ) , the Grand Salon of the Marquis’ 
Palace (Maritana ) , the Grand Salon of the Coimtess Pal- 
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metica’s Palace {The Beggar Student ) , the Reception 
Room in Count Arnheim’s Chateau {The Bohemian 
Girl), the Reception Hall in the Chiteau de Grimm 
{Madeleine, or The Magic Kiss ) , the Ducal Palace (jBoc- 
caccio ) , the Hall in the King’s Palace at Memphis {A'ida) , 
the Banquet Hall in Rudolph’s Castle {Lurline ) , the 
Tapestry Chamber in the Palace {Lohengrin) , the Draw- 
ing-room at Sir Henry Ashton’s {Lucia di Lammermoor ) , 
the Grand Hall of the Palace {The Grand Duchess) , the 
Armorial Hall in the Ducal Palace {Rigoletto ) , the ball- 
room of the Palace of Rousillon {Olivette ) , the Grand 
Salon {La Gioconda ) , and the Salon in the Castle Berken- 
feld {The Daughter Of The Regiment ) . 

Charles L. Davis achieved fame and fortune as Alvin 
Joslin in the play of that name by standing in front of the 
theatres in which he was booked before each performance, 
his tie, shirt front, cuflEs and suspender buckles flashing 
sizeable diamonds, or lifelike imitations thereof, and giv- 
ing thunderous testimonials to his own acting genius. 

A. Oakey Hall, erstwhile Mayor of the City of New 
York, made his debut as an actor, and a bad one, in the 
Park Theatre in a play called The Crucible, with seats 
selling at fifty dollars apiece. 

Edward E. Rice, composer of the enormously success- 
ful comic opera, Evangeline, whose musicianship was nil, 
whistled his entire 'score for a musician to set on paper. 

The Yokes family of five were so popular in a travesty 
called The Belles Of The Kitchen that for nineteen years 
they played to business as great as some, of the Grand Op- 
era companies of the period. 

C. M. S. McLellan, who years afterward wrote Mrs. 
Fiske’s big artistic success, Leah Kleschna, galvanized the 
patriotism of the peanut gallery with a musical show called 
Yankee Doodle Dandy before George M. Cohan was 
scarcely old enough to hold an American flag. 

Julia Marlowe, then known as Fannie Brough, enriched 
her preparations for the Shakespearean drama by swing- 
ing Indian clubs and lifting heavy dumbbells. 

Denman Thompson’s famous The Old Homestead, 
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which played to huge audiences fcfl: thirty years, was de- 
veloped from an equally popular vaudeville sketch first 
called, of all things. The Female Bathers. 

A play titled The Grocery Man Of Avenue B, a prime 
stinker if ever there was one, of which the historians seem 
to be peculiarly unaware, enjoyed a New York run of 
more than six hundred consecutive performances. 

A celebrated Shakespearean actor bore the name Ben 
de Bar. 

Any critic who ventured to give a production of Augus- 
tin Daly^s a bad notice was subsequently assigned review- 
ing seats in the second balcony behind a post, though Daly 
had himself once been a critic for the New York Sun, and 
a tough one. 

Trashy plays like In The Palace Of The King and The 
Dawn Of A Tomorrow made fortunes, whereas plays like 
Sophocles’ Electra and Yeats’ The Land Of Heart* s Desire 
lost them. 

Charles Burnham, later a professional moralist who 
waged a ferocious battle against alleged indecency on the 
stage, was the manager of Wallack’s Theatre when Olga 
Nethersole appeared there in Sapho and was raided by the 
police, at which time he fought the moralists tooth and 
nail. 

When Lew Dockstader, the blackface minstrel, played 
Baltimore, his local gags were confected for him by that 
subsequently illustrious scholar, H. L. Mencken. 

The celebrated Lydia Thompson’s British Blondes com- 
pany, which scored a sensation, contained only four au- 
thentic blondes, the rest of the girls having been dyed up 
to fit the show’s title. 

A poor little Irish-American girl named Sally Eagan, a 
native of New York, became a chorus girl in a company 
starring Marie Aim^e, a well-known Paris actress, learned 
to mimic her accent, and subsequently became famous as 
a French item under the name of Sadie Mardnot. 

When Jacques Offenbach came to America in 1876 to 
conduct an orchestra in his opera bouffe compositions the 
audiences expected that he would also offer himself as a 
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Can-Can dancer and, «when he didn’t, visited grim finan- 
cial failure on his concerts. 

During the engagement of the melodrama, Siberia, in 
the H. R. Jacobs Theatre in Cleveland, Ohio, the off-stage 
ominous wolf howls were the product of three youthful 
members of the Rockefeller, Harkness, and Hanna fami- 
lies, at twenty-five cents per performance. 

The souvenirs at the fashionable premiere of the musi- 
cal comedy. Miss Bob White, at the Broad Street Theatre 
in Philadelphia were small boxes of vanilla cookies, two 
to the box. 

With considerable advance press-agent fanfare, the Lon- 
don Follies opened at the Weber and Fields Music Hall. 
Expecting something pretty grand in the manner of the 
Ziegfeld Follies, the first night audience appeared on the 
scene dressed to the ears and breathlessly agog. What it 
saw was a seedy company of nine vaudeville entertainers 
on a stage embellished with a single black velvet curtain 
and adorned with a rented piano. 

Richard Mansfield produced Shaw’s The Devil’s Disci- 
ple in the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1897, with Shaw’s Es- 
sie, a grown girl of eighteen, changed to a child of ten. “It 
will be easier to win the sympathy of audiences with a 
child,” he said. The box-office receipts proved him to be 
right. 

A horde of speculators bought up all the seats not only 
for -the entire New York engagement of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac when the play was first shown in America in the fol- 
lowing year but subsequently beat the company to the 
road and bought up all the seats for the road engagement, 
taking customers around the country for as high as thir ty 
dollars a ticket. 

The enduring legend that plays and musical shows in 
the good old days never closed as abruptly as they often 
do today fails to find substantiation in such records as The 
Gadfly with fourteen performances. My Innocent Boy with 
sixteen. The Master Builder in its first showing with one. 
The Countess Chiffon with eight. The Storm with one. 
The Carpetbagger with fourteen. Twelve Months' Later 
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with eight. The Knickerbocker Girl with fourteen, Cupid 
Outwits Adam with eight. The Military Maid with eight, 
George Ade’s The Night Of The Fourth with fourteen. 
Unleavened Bread with twelve, Manon Lescaut with fif- 
teen, The Ladies' Paradise, the first musical comedy ever 
produced in the Metropolitan Opera House, with twenty- 
four, Joan O' The Shoals with eight. Life with seven, Su- 
dermann’s The Joy of Living with nineteen. Are You My 
Father? with eleven, Clyde Fitch’s Major Andre with 
twelve, Lee Ditrichstein’s What's The Matter With Susan? 
with fifteen. My Lady Molly with fifteen, Rosmersholm in 
its first American production with eight. An African Mil- 
lionaire with eight. The Superstition Of Sue by Paul Arm- 
strong with eight, Fitch’s The Coronet Of The Duchess 
with nineteen. The West Point Cadet with four, Glen 
MacDonough’s Bird Center with thirteen, Harry B, 
Smith’s A China Doll with eighteen, Sudermann’s The 
Fires Of St John in its first showing in New York with 
eight, Pinero’s A Wife Without A Smite with sixteen. 
Once Upon A Time with eight, Robert Burns with one. 
The Trifler with four, W. W. Jacobs’ and Louis N. Par- 
ker’s Beauty And The Barge with twelve, H. V. Esmond’s 
Grierson'^ Way with twelve. The Optimist with eight, 
Grant Stewart’s Mistakes Will Happen with eight, Jesse 
Lynch Williams’ The Stolen Story with fifteen, Bald- 
win Sloane’s The Mimic And The Maid with two, Rex 
Beach’s The Spoilers with eighteen. The Lilac Room 
with four, Henry Arthur Jones’ The Evangelist with 
nineteen. The Narrow Path with eight, and all kinds 
of others. 

Black dresses were invariably insisted upon in the case 
of female characters in all Russian plays. 

No play with a Mexican or Spanish setting failed to in- 
clude a jnale character named Pedro and a female named 
Chiquita. 

Favorite dialogue ran as follows: 

‘‘You — wouldn’t dare!” 

“Wouldn’t dare what?" 

“Wouldn’t dare come out with it! With what is going 
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on in that devilish mind of yours. It’s a lie I A lie, I tell 
you! And I can prove it!” 

By no means overlooking the line: “Life doesn’t stop; 
one gets lonely; one craves children and a home of one’s 
own.” 

In the Hal Reid and other melodramas, Abe Lincolns 
always had putty moles the size of Bartlett pears. 

Be things as they may with me, it nevertheless contrarily 
seems to your venerable amateur that Bert Lahr and Jean 
Parker are a slicker combination in the leading roles of 
this Burlesque revival than Hal Skelly and Barbara Stan- 
wyck, though while I am about it I may as well again risk 
the charge of old fogyness by saying that they were dam 
good, too. But all the same, Lahr and his greater exag- 
gerations impress me as being more closely suited to the 
role of the burlesque hoofer than Skelly, and the Parker 
girl, for all her intermittent lapses, a shrewder choice for 
his vis-i-vis than the Mile. Stanwyck. 

As for the play itself, it seems to me today just what it 
seemed twenty years ago. That is, the more or less con- 
ventional exhibit about the suddenly successful husband 
who deserts the wife who went through hard times with 
him and who, when the luck turns on him, is only too 
happy to go back to her. The conventionality, true, is 
slightly minimized by giving the whole thing a burlesque 
background, but only slightly, since the background has 
been laid in with some effort and, for all it matters, might 
every bit as well, so far as the plot goes, be night club, 
vaudeville, or even musical comedy and grand opera. If 
the burlesque element had been more knowledgeably and 
expertly treated, the play would be much more interest- 
ing, since so far as I know we have not had one faithfully 
portraying the people of that gaudy American art. To 
note the difference between the burlesque atmosphere of 
the Messrs. Watters and Hopkins and the genuine article, 
all one has to do is to sniff it as Gypsy Rose Lee distilled it 
in her novel of several years ago or as Prof. Bernard Sobel 
has detailed it in his history of the late lamented institu- 
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tion. The present play, which furthermore is badly dated, 
only faintly suggests it. So faintly, indeed, that if Bozo Sny- 
der, Sliding Billy Watson, A1 Reeves or any other of its 
old illuminati were to sample it, they probably wouldn’t 
recognize it and would conclude that they had misread the 
marquee sign and had got by mistake into What Every 
Woman Knows, the plot of which isn’t so awfully difiEer- 
ent. 

When I wistfully allude to burlesque as deceased, I 
speak, of course, only as a New Yorker, since it still flour- 
ishes in other more civilized American cities. In New 
York, however, we innocents are forbidden by censorship 
any longer to engage it, on the ground that a woman per- 
former who removes her outer clothing and reveals herself 
in a circus trapeze artiste’s approximation to nudity and 
then rotates her hips like the ballerina in Scheherazade is 
likely so to inflame the libido of the attendant United 
States Navy personnel that no lady in the five boroughs 
would be safe from a fate more horrible than cholera mor- 
bus. That neither the gentlemen in the Navy nor such 
landlubbers as myself would seem to need similar moral 
protection from the many plays which present promiscu- 
ous sex in a very winning light, this same censorship ap- 
parently overlooks. I may be a bizarre morsel, but I some- 
how can not see just how a burlesque comedian who 
stands on a ladder in order to peek down a woman’s decol- 
lete will destroy my own or anybody else’s moral rectitude 
while plays like O Mistress Mine and The Voice of the 
Turtle, which detail the charms of a ladderless scrutiny, 
will apparently on the other hand no end increase and 
solidify it. 

• That there was occasional dirt in burle^ue, no one is 
going ^to deny. But there certainly was no more and gen- 
erally infinitely less than in any dozen silch locally unmo- 
lested legitimate theatre plays and shows as Catherine Was 
Great, School For Brides, Brother Cain, Round Trip, The 
Duchess Misbehaves, Second Best Bed, Maid In The 
Ozarks, Try And Get It, Wallflower, Peep Show, Chicken 
Every Sunday, and T oo Hot For Maneuvers, 
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WONDERFUL JOURNEY. December ^5, 1946 


A comedy-fantasy by Harry SegalL Produced by Theron 
Bamberger in association with Richard Skinner for p per- 
formances in the Coronet Theatre, 


Program 


1st Escort Thil Stein 

2nd Escort Michael Lewin 

Joe Pendleton Donald Murphy 
Messenger 7013 Wallace Acton 
Mr. Jordan Sidney Blachner 

Ames Bichard Temple 

Tony Abbott Hal Conklin 

Jdlia Farnsworth Fay Baker 
Bette Logan Frances Waller 

A Workman Carmen Costi 


Max Levene Fhilip Loeb 

Susie Ann SuUivan 

Lieitt. Williams ' Barry Kelley 
Plain-Clothesman Phil Stein 
Radio Announcer 

Robert Caldwell 
Lefty Bichard Taber 

Trainer Michael Lewin 

Handler Stephen Elliott 

Doctor Robert CaldweU 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. Somewhere in space. Scene 2. The 
Farnsworth drawing-room. Scene 3. The same. Next morning. Act II. 
Scene 1. The same. Three weeks later. Scene 2. The same, A week later. 
Scene 3. A dressing-room underneath the stadium. 

Director: Frank Emmons Brown. 


T 

JLhe bill is still another treatment o£ the exchanged 
souls and hpdies theme, familiar in plays from the Dou- 
ble Exposure of some thirty seasons ago to such as the If I 
Were You^ etc,, of more recent years. The present treat- 
ment does the old patient even less good than any of the 
former. The difficulty with the theme on the stage seems 
to be that, once the idea is established, the entertainment 
value in it gradually wears itself out struggling against an 
intrinsic and almost unavoidable repetitiousness, with the 
consequence that gags have to be injected into it to give 
it a semblance of life. The gags on this occasion, involving 
references to Houdini and such supernatural adaptations 
of mundane cracks as ^*out of this world,’' do not happen 
to be nearly stimulating enough, and the play droops and 
quickly exjpires. 
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The plot variation this time has the soul of a prize- 
fighter, who has been committed to the hereafter ahead of 
schedule, transferred to the body of a murdered million- 
aire. The action consists in the usual consternations 
brought about by mistaken identity and the customary 
confusions of the rest of the cast when brought into con- 
tact with the soul transferee. Not absent also are the char- 
acters from the beyond who are supposed to be invisible to 
the earthly. If at least t\yo of the former had ingeniously 
been left to the audience’s imagination and had been 
spared physical presence, the pair of scenes in which they 
most largely figure might have assisted the presently fancy- 
less play, since little has ever tickled an audience more 
than vividly imagining that it sees a creature who is not 
visible to it. The trick, when practised by an apt play- 
wright, has so far as I know seldom failed to gratify the 
consumers. Barrie used it to endless prosperity in the case 
of Tinker Bell in Peter Pan. Roland West employed it 
profitably in the instance of the invisible avenger in The 
Unknown Purple. Lew Wallace and his collaborator mer- 
chanted it with huge success years before in the case of 
the Saviour in Ben Hur. The Cowans fascinated audiences 
with it, also in the matter of the Saviour, in Family Por- 
trait. The snooping Minerva in The Fatal Weakness and 
Hickey’s wife in The Iceman Cometh are more real in the 
imagination of the audience than some of the characters 
who are presented in the flesh. And the same was true of 
the complaining mother-in-law in Snafu. 

There are many other examples: the invisible figure of 
Death in Maeterlinck’s The Intruder, the Napoleon who 
never appears in person in either The Duchess Of Elba or 
His Majesty's Levee, the characters George and Margaret 
in the English comedy of that name, the device as em- 
ployed by Jean-Jacques Bernard in Invitation To A Voy- 
age, the invisible figure in the doorway at the conclusion 
of W. W. Jacobs’ The Monkey's Paw, the beleaguered sol- 
dier in A Sound Of Hunting, and, of course, the rabbit in 
Harvey. As everyone knows by this time, when the latter 
was actually 'shown at^a single performance during the 
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Boston tryout period, the play fell flat; when it was there- 
after left to the audience’s imagination, the play became 
one of the biggest hits of its generation. 

Pondering the matter several years ago, I wondered 
why, if a single invisible actor is so appealing, an even 
greater, aye, world-beating, appeal might not be achieved 
by making all the actors invisible. About to dismiss the 
notion as perhaps too extreme, I reflected and came to a 
supplementary conclusion. Maybe, I said to myself, the 
notion isn’t after all quite so crazy as it sounds. If in one 
period of theatrical history actors were replaced by mari- 
onettes, why not eliminate the marionettes as well and re- 
place them in turn, as in the case of Tinker Bell, with 
lights? If a simple little disc of light fluttering weakly 
about the stage could cause an audience to clap and cheer 
wildly on behalf of the mortally ill Tinker’s recovery, why 
might not a dozen such vari-colored lights under the wand 
of a skilful dramatist conceivably induce in it all kinds of 
provocative reactions? 

I can see in my mind’s eye, for example, a heroine rep- 
resented by a white light, her husband by a blue, her hope- 
ful lover by a red, and other characters by lights of other 
shades. The scene showing the heroine wearying of her 
lawful spouse and the red light gradually and significantly 
being intermingled with the blue and turning into the 
purple of romantic passion might be something. And so 
with the later scene in which the purple, operated on by 
the green light representing the lover’s jealous former mis- 
tress, turns finally, with chromatic dramatic license, into 
bounder yellow. 

There are various other ways, aside from lights, that 
might promote an actorless stage into the full-flowered im- 
agination of the audience. At their worst, they would at 
least provide the imagination, presently so starved and 
thirsty, with food and drink that it can not find in actors 
posturing vainly as human beings and spouting such dia- 
logue as often spreads its deadly pall over the stage. 

Literality, as we all too well appreciate, is the bane of 
the larger portion of our present drama. In the motion 
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pictures such literality is called for, since their heterogene- 
ous audiences with, according to the picture people them- 
selves, an intelligence quotient of eleven percent, must 
necessarily have their imaginations chalked up for them 
on a blackboard. But to believe, as many playwrights and 
producers evidently do, that in the theatre it is similarly 
necessary to spell out This-is-a-cow lest the audience oc- 
casionally mistake it for the leading woman — to believe 
that is to woo the storehouse. Yet the Xhis-is-a-cow drama 
nevertheless shows up amount us pretty regularly. And 
when it does not show up in exactly that form there is 
still a plentiful share of the two-syllable kind. We don’t 
ask that roses grow on dumps. All we ask is that the dumps 
don’t smell quite so much. 

In place of such fancy-choking stuflE with its unfortu- 
nate actors, let us have another swig of the Harvey liqueur 
and grant the imagination of the ticket-buyers a little free 
play. How about, for instance, an actorless stage given 
over completely to sound? Take, say, the theme of some 
such exhibit as Andreyev’s The Life Of Man, which in 
terms of actors and dialogue traces the story of mankind 
from birth to death. Let the curtain go up on an empty 
stage with dawn beginning faintly to show. The sobs of a 
mother in child-birth are heard, and from that point on 
sounds picture the progress of the infant through child- 
hood, youth, middle age, old age and finally, with night 
falling upon the scene, unto death. Rattles and toys, school 
bells and scratching slates, merry-go-round and picnic 
laughter and the clash of bats and baseballs, music and 
the shuffle of dancing feet, the rustle of leaves in the 
Springtime and the sighs of love, the college cheers and 
the football songs, the droning of professorial voices, the 
world of trade with its clattering typewriters and banging 
machines, the Wedding March, the recognizable various 
sounds of a family household, the gradual crackling out 
of the fireplace, and eventually the setting sun and the 
falling of dark and the church organ of the Reaper. Very 
sketchily and crudely outlined, but you get the idea: a 
panorama jof the sounds that accompany man from the 
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cradle to the grave. In the hands of someone who knows 
how to handle the stage it might possibly make for an im- 
aginative evening. 

We surely have outgrown the elementary theatrical day 
when we have to be shown everything. We have, the most 
of us, progressed from A B C to at least D E F. Yet what 
we most frequently get is still ABC. Like eager little chil- 
dren we sit at the knee of drama and excitedly ask it to tell 
us about the moon, and it answers us with a joke about 
Kate Smith’s posterior. We beg it to satisfy our fancies 
about the wonders of the loves of princesses and kings, 
and it tells us stories of alley cats. We urge it to bounce 
our imaginations with tales of golden heroism and der- 
ring-do, and it tells us only of waterfront street-walkers, 
promiscuous wives, and pornographic schools for brides. 
Can’t we again have a trace of the imagination that has 
sung to us in the plays of such men as Synge and Yeats, 
Stephen Phillips and the Shaw of Caesar And Cleopatra^ 
Chekhov and Hauptmann, Rostand and O’Casey and Si- 
erra, and even that bad boy of the drama, W. Saroyan? 

Returning finally to the Segall play, we observe ohly 
and merely yet another paraphrase of paraphrased feeble 
imaginations of the stage of yesterday. And. we observe 
also, in theatrical presentation, some of the worst acting, 
notably that of Donald Murphy and Fay Baker, seen here- 
about in some time. And, to boot, some of the worst stage 
settings, by Raymond Sovey, and some of the worst di- 
rection. 
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LOVELY ME. December sg, 1946 

A farce-comedy by Jaqueline Susann and Beatrice Cole, 
with songs by Jeff Bailey and Arthur Siegel. Produced by 
David Lowe for 37 performances in, initially, the Adelphi 
Theatre. 


Program 


Irving 
Auntie 
Peggy Smtih 
Matilua 
Sonny 

Natasha Smith 


Arthur Siegel 
Barbara Bulgakov 
June Dayton 
Joyce Allans 
Paul Marlin 
Luba Malina 


Mr. Forrest Houston Richards 

Thomas-van Stokes 

Reynolds Evans 
Stanislaus Stanislavsky 

Mischa Auer 
Mike Shane Millard Mitchell 


SYNOPSIS: The scene is the living-room of Natasha SmitKs hotel 
apartment on Central Park South, New York City. Act L October, 1946. 
Act n. Scene 1. Three days later. Scene 2. Late that night. Act IIL The 
following morning. 

Director: Jessie Royce iMndis. 


No NEED TO LINGER, long ovCT this turkcy rafiSe. It was 
such a miscarriage on its road tryout under the title. The 
Temporary Mrs. Smith, that several reviewers who were 
invited to attend its birth pangs firmly counseled its then 
producer, Vinton Freedley, to get out from under as soon 
as he could, which he did. Taking over in his place, Mr. 
Lowe, deprived of such fatherly advice, saw fit to gamble 
ori a metropolitan hearing but tried to play safe by open- 
ing his property (to employ a euphemism) on Christmas 
night, when two earlier announced openings would claim 
the attention of the first and second-string newspaper re- 
viewers and when there would be assigned to him either 
the third-stringers or draftees from among the copy boys 
and girls who might be expected to be dumb and soft of 
heart. Alas for expectations^ however, the latter turned out 
to be both intelligent and tough, and the play got its 
desserts. 
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Manufactured with a pair of rusty hammers smeared 
with grime, the affair has to do with a Russian family 
headed maternally by a four times married and hard up 
night club singer who hopes to make ends meet by taking 
on a fifth and opulent mate and whose plan is interrupted 
by the nocturnal appearance of two earlier husbands, in 
pajamas, of course. The humor is sub-vaudeville; the act- 
ing of the leading roles was of a bad musical comedy 
brand; and the direction loud if not ‘funny. 
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BEGGAR’S HOLIDAY. December Si6, 1946 


A musical comedy based on John Gay's The Beggar’s Op- 
era, with book and lyrics by John Latouche and score by 
Duke Ellington. Produced by Perry Watkins and John R. 
Sheppard, Jr., for 108 performances in the Broadway 
Theatre. 


Program 


MacHeath 
The Cocx>a Girl. 
Jenny 

Dolly Troll 
A Drunk 
Bartender 
Careless Love 
Polly Peachum 
Black Marketeer 


Alfred Drake 
Marie Bryant 
Bernice Parks 
Lanina Nielsen 
Lewis Charles 
Herbert Ross 
Avon Long 
Jet MacDonald 

GordonNelson 


Mrs. Peachum Dorothy Johnson 
Hamilton Peachum Zero Mostel 


Chief Locstt 
LucyLocett 
Blenkinscrp 
The Girl 
The Boy 


RclUn Smith 
Mildred Smith 
Pan Theodore 
Marjorie BeUe 
Paul GodJdn 


SYNOPSIS: Act L Scene 1. Exterior of Miss Jenny^s. Scene 2. In- 
terior of Miss Jenny*s. Scene 3. Exterior of Miss Jenny*s. Scene 4. At 
Hamilton PeachurrCs. Scene 5. A street. Sc^e 6 . A hobo jungle, two days 
later. Act 11. Scene 1. The street. Scene 2. Chief Lockif s office. Scene 3. 
The jail. Scene 4, The street. Scene 5. Jenny*$ bedroom. Scene 6 . Under 
the bridge. Scene 7. Finale. 

Directors; John Houseman, George Abbott, and Nicholas Ray. 


^Xhere is a good show in the bag and baggage, but it 
does not come out. A number of the makings and some of 
the people to make the good show are hanging around in 
the background but someone has failed to take the proper 
advantage of them. The result is a half-cooked exhibit 
with a few palatable items and with more that called for 
greater attention from the chef. 

Even were the rest of the evening what it should be, I 
fear, however, that my enjoyment of it would be somewhat 
impaired by the presence in its leading comedian role of 
Mr. Zero Mostel. It may be that my taste in comedians 
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needs some further education but, if that is true, I am 
afraid it is going to take a couple of colleges to bring me 
to the point of appreciating Zero. I know, or I should say 
I have been told, that there are some people who esteem 
this Zero as the funniest thing seen on the stage since Lou 
Tellegen. Yet there I sit and watch and listen to him gen- 
erously straining every nerve to make me laugh and nary 
a symptom of a cackle comes out of me. It isn’t that I in 
turn haven’t generously tried to let him amuse me. I have 
tried even harder than he tries, which is a lot of trying any 
way you look at it. But no go. Zero, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is morbid. To me, his sole claim to comic emi- 
nence lies in the theory that any fat man is ipso facto a 
riot. It is a theory seemingly still held by certain produc- 
ers, if by no one who knows anything about the theatre. 
In the last seventy-odd years’ history of that theatre it has 
been a rare fat boy who has laid them in the aisles. The 
majority of the successful comics may on the other hand 
not always have been exactly Cassiuses, but they have been 
far from lard tubs, and often on the scanty side. You don’t 
believe it? Then what of Dan Daly, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Tom Seabrooke, Harry Watson, Jr., Willis Sweatnam, 
Fred Stone, Dave Warfield, Joe Cawthome, Bobby Clark, 
Charlie Bigelow, James Blakeley, Lew Fields, Joe Weber, 
Richard Carle, Jimmie Powers, Gus and Max Rogers, 
Willie Collier, and Joe Coyne? And what, among many 
others, of Huntley Wright, Walter Jones, Jeff De Angelis, 
Eddie Foy, Harry Kelly, Harrigan and Hart, Francis Wil- 
son, Seymour Hicks, McIntyre and Heath, Ted Healy, 
Ray Bolger, Danny Kaye, Ed Wynn, Willie Howard, 
Jimmy Durante, A1 Jolson, Tom McNaughton, Tom 
Howard, Harry Bulger, Eddie Cantor, Joe Herbert, W. 
C. Fields in his best days, Lawrence Grossmith, G. P. 
Huntley, and the rest? 

Maybe Zero should diet. 

The fact that it took three different directors to try to 
get some order into the show’s materials is significant of 
the difiiculties that confronted the venture. That none of 
them fully succeeded may be attributed, first, to a book 
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that vacillates nervously between satire and conventional 
musical comedy; secondly, to the necessity for getting a 
smooth flow into the series of broken scenes; and, thirdly, 
to the achievement of comedy with an uncomic come- 
dian. It is not that Latouche’s book, a paraphrase which 
transforms Gay’s eighteenth century highwaymen into 
twentieth century gangsters, is a weak one; for all its at- 
tempt to sit on two stools, it has some wit and drollery. 
Nor is it that his lyrics are not satisfactory or that Elling- 
ton’s score is not pretty good as such scores go these days. 
It is simply that expert showmanship is largely absent 
and that what might well have been a much more enter- 
taining evening consequently becomes an only intermit- 
tently amusing one. The producers and their backers de- 
served a better result from their three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollar investment. 

The mixing of white and black performers has been ac- 
complished happily. And the performances of Alfred 
Drake, Marie Bryant as a comically lascivious lady of 
color, and Mildred Smith, along with settings by Oliver 
Smith, choreography by Valerie Bettis, and costumes by 
Walter Florell are considerably above par. 
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TOPLITZKY OF NOTRE DAME 

December 56 , 1946 


A musical comedy, with book and lyrics by George Mar- 
ion, Jr., additional dialogue by Jack Barnett, and music 
by Sammy Fain. Produced by William Cahn for 60 per- 
formances in the Century Theatre. 


Program 


Army Angel Thyllis Lynne 

Hecobding Angel 

Candace Montgomery 
Lionel Harry Fleer 

Angelo Warde Donovan 

Mbs. STRxrrr Doris Patston 

Betty Marion Colby 

Dodo Estelle Sloan 


McCobmack 

Roger 

Topltizky 

A Girl 

Mailman 

Leary 

Patti 


GusVan 
Wcdter Long 
J. Edward Bromberg 
Betty Jane Watson 
Robert Bay 
Frank Marlowe 
Phyllis Lynne 


Male Quartet: Oliver Boersma, John Frederick, Eugene Kingsley, Chris 
Overson. 

Dancers: Priscilla CdUan, Ann CoUins, Helen Devlin, Cece Fames, Jes- 
sie FuUum, Joan Kavanagh, Pat Marlowe, MoUie Pearson, Frances 
Wyman, George Andrew, Gene Banks, Charles Dickson, Casse Jae- 
ger, Thomas Kenny, Anthony Starman, Rodney Strong, Joe Wag- 
ner, John Wilkins. 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Prologue. Heaven. Scene 1. Toplitzky*s tav- 
ern, New York City, a September day. Scene 2. A field on the Jersey 
shore, late afternoon. Scene 3. Toplitzky^s tavern, later that day. Scene 
4. Toplitidcy^s terrace, a late afternoon in October. Act IL Scene 1. Top- 
litzJcy*s tavern, the day before the big game. Scene 2. Toplitzky*s ter- 
race. Evening, same day. Scene 3. Going to the big game. Scene 4. 
Yankee Stadium. Army-Notre Dame game. 

Director: Jos4 Ruben. 


c 

VJeorge Moore once derisively observed, “The lot of 
critics is to be remembered by what they failed to under- 
stand.” If in the future I am remembered at all, which is 
bloody unlikely, it will be because I failed to understand 
why producers are so foolish as to put on, at enormous ex- 
pense, musical shows that even a blind man could tell 
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them would not stand the ghost of a chance in retrieving 
their invested capital. This Toplitzky Of Notre Dame was 
one such. It was all wrong in all departments, the book 
in particular. The latter’s notion of a hefty angel on leave 
from heaven who is waggled into a place on the Notre 
Dame football team had possibilities, but not in the hands 
of Mr. Marion, since all that he got out of it was a brew 
of muddled and vulgar vaudeville humor. If the produc- 
ers were fetched by the idea of an angel in connection 
with Notre Dame and football, they might have got hold 
of a potentially valid book by throwing the one they had 
into the wastebasket and. buying the rights to Upton Sin- 
clair’s novel. Our Lady, published in 1938, which develops 
the idea in a diflEerent naanner, and with a sensitive and ca- 
joling fancy. 

I am not going to waste your time discussing everything 
else, notably the so-called music, that was askew with the 
show, except, with your indulgence, for one item. That 
was the looks of the girls. I appreciate that there are crit- 
ics too superior to stoop to any such subject, but your 
darling isn’t one of them. If he can’t have talent, as in 
this case, the looks are pretty important to him. In fact, 
they are pretty important to him, he confesses, even when 
the talent is there. As he sees it, good-looking girls are as 
necessary a part of a musical show as any other attractive 
feature, maybe even more so. And when he gets not only 
no talent but no lookers, as here, he may not be described 
as a contented man. 

Toplitzky, however, was not alone in the sombre short- 
coming. The ladies in the musicals thus far in the season, 
with negligible exception, were blood-curdling. Mary 
Healy and an unidentifiable plum in the chorus of 
Around The World were all right. Helena Bliss, returned 
in Gypsy Lady, was that and more. Leonora Corbett iii 
Park Avenue was not exactly an eyesore. Leila Ernst in If 
The Shoe Fits was pretty enough to satisfy the late H. G. 
Wells, a connoisseur. And Mildred Smith in Beggar's Hol- 
iday could be looked at very comfortably. But beyond 
these, in these and other shows like Yours Is My Heart and 
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Naughty-Naughty there was not, unless I am losing my 
eyesight, imagination and health, anything in the femi- 
nine line to inspire even an Atlantic City beach sand 
portraitist. 

The season up to this point, indeed, was unusually 
sparse in eye-masseuses not only in these musicals but in 
other directions. Aside from the Misses Ward and Berg- 
man earlier noted, there were, in fact, but four female 
mortals blessed in varying degree by the angels: Beatrice 
Pearson, who succeeded to the leading role in The Voice 
Of The Turtle y Margaret Leighton in the Old Vic com- 
pany, Lorraine Miller in Happy Birthday y and Jennifer 
Howard in The Fatal Weakness. And to think that it was 
only a season or two ago that I took my clidnt^le into my 
confidence with the report of a dinner in the March of 
that year with one of the most distinguished members of 
the Harvard faculty during the middle of which my au- 
gust companion abruptly pushed aside his plate and, 
scarcely apropos of the Brazilian politics we had been dis- 
cussing, exclaimed no less inapplicably, *‘No more of this 
nonsense about the nuances of dramatic art! What about 
the looks of the girls this year?’^ 

Observing my pained expression, he continued: “After 
all, a stage, particularly a stage with nothing important in 
the way of musical comedy or drama, that hasn’t pretty 
girls on it as some recompense might just as well, in the 
language of my Yale colleagues, faw down and go boom.” 

The season’s stage, I had the honor to apprise my brainy 
friend, had not been lacking in the recompense. It had, 
quite aside from a consideration of talent or lack of it, 
offered the spectacle of any number of harmonious young 
creatures. 

“Names, namesi” he ordered, getting out his fountain 
pen. 

Drawing such a deep breath that it sucked up four 
asparagus from the table, I proceeded: 

“Lillian Andersen, who came to view in La Vie Parisi- 
enne^ is in the apricots with marshmallow sauce tradition 
of the beautiful Irene Bentley of your youth. Helena 
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Bliss, in Song Of Norway, has a darker loveliness that will 
remind you of profiterolles au chocolat served on a Swiss 
music box. Mary Roche, in The Seven Lively Arts, is one 
of the likeliest blondes on the musical stage since Zieg- 
feld’s prime; and in the -same show there’s a brown-haired 
girl named Nan Wynn for whom Keats would have stolen 
extra paper to write poems to.” 

“Morel” bade my friend. 

“Janet Tyler, in Harvey, should make you regret all the 
many years you’ve wasted trying to take your Harvard 
students’ minds oflE girls like Janet Tyler; and Virginia 
Gilmore, in Dear Ruth, would have changed the late 
George Apley’s attitude before you could say A. Law- 
rence Lowell. In even the otherwise odious School For 
Brides there’s a saucy dark package named Yolande Don- 
lan who has numerous points to recommend her; and in 
Follow The Girls you will observe a youngster, by name 
Geraldine Stroock, who makes the hypothetically beau- 
tiful show girls look in comparison like Ed Dunkhorst.” 

“Most interesting,” allowed my friend. “Pray continue.” 

“In the catastrophe called Rhapsody there was a bonny 
bundle named Gloria Story who materially lessened the 
evening’s agony; and in another catastrophe called Sophie 
was a girl. Marguerite Clifton, who would have busted up 
your classes before you had a chance to get out your spec- 
tacles. To say nothing, in Mexican Hayride, of a little 
Latin blossom named Eva Reyes and, in Laffing Room 
Only, of a gay, blonde, dancing girl who, if I deciphered 
the program correctly, answers to the name of Frances 
Henderson.” 

“Don’t stop,” urged my scholarly companion. 

“Up In Central Park contains at least three young la- 
dies bordering closely on lulus: Dalma Byron, Elaine 
Barry, and a girl with sarsaparilla hair and marijuana eyes 
whose name I couldn’t extricate from the confusing play- 
bill. And it wouldn’t do you any harm. Professor, while 
you’re about it, to have a look at Betty Caulfield and 
Carolyn Wall in Kiss And Tell. Moreover, there was a 
girl in the late Signature! who was hardly to be sniffed 
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at: Marjorie Lord, a refugee from Hollywood. Even one 
or two of the married critics, I observed, had that look 
when Marjorie showed up on the stage which is more usu- 
ally reserved for a big Porterhouse steak with onions.” 

‘'On with the catalogue!” beseeched my friend. 

“Irene Hervey, another fugitive from Hollywood, made 
even iVo Way Out endurable when she turned on her dec- 
orativeness. Lois Wheeler, who resembles a young cross 
between Katharine Cornell and Sylvia Sidney, adorned 
the stage in Trio. And in the non-stop Oklahoma! Evelyn 
WyckoflE brings to that stage the embellishment that the 
originator of the role, Joan Roberts, didn’t. I probably 
needn’t tell you of Betty Field, who again shines so attrac- 
tively in The Voice of The Turtle or of Jane Wyatt, in 
Hope For The Bestj who lately returned from the Califor- 
nia movie mills; you have doubtless appreciated their 
seemliness in the past; but I’ll tell you anyway.” 

“And?” eagerly breathed my vis-i-vis. 

“And June Havoc in Sadie Thompson, blonde as Pils- 
ner in the sunlight, though hardly as cooling. And, in the 
dreadful rubbish Down To Miami, a girl named Elaine 
Ellis who suggested an orangeade in a pale blue veil.” 

“A nutritious list,” observed my professorial friend. “Is 
that all?” 

“Certainly not,” I glowered. “Joan Tetzel, in I Remem- 
ber Mama, makes one think of Central Park on a breezy 
Spring morning. Carole Landis, from the land of techni- 
color hamburgers, chlorine swimming pools and ethyl al- 
cohol-propelled automobiles, brings to A Lady Says Yes 
a dazzle of face and figure that mercifully blots out not 
only some of the most hideous scenery this side of Flush- 
ing, but also a stageful of women enough to scare the hell 
out of you. This Carole may not be anything to make 
you forget Bessie McCoy, or Marilyn Miller, or for that 
matter even Bonnie Maginn, but she looks, as if she had 
been bom in a champagne bottle with a tambourine for 
a godmother, which, in this ice-water world, you will 
agree is something.” 

“Don’t let me inteirupt,” my friend pleaded. 
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“In Snafu there’s a cute one named Bethel Leslie who, 
while perhaps nothing to drive Vivien Leigh into abashed 
hiding, is not at all hard on the eyes; and in Hats Off To 
Ice I take the liberty of bringing to your notice a chicka- 
dee, by name Pat Marshall, who — if the blue and purple 
lights, which they idiotically throw on her most of the 
time while she is singing, do not deceive me — is a bijou 
of considerable lustre. Let alone, in The Tempest, the 
comely Frances Heflin, and, in the recently evacuated tur- 
key called And Be My Love, a youthful newcomer named 
Ruth Homond who was to be surveyed with plenty of sat- 
isfaction. And while I still have my breath, don’t overlook 
Hilda Simms in Anna Lucasta, whom John Gunther in 
the luxurious style of his novel The Troubled Midnight 
would describe as looking like strong coffee lifted from 
the cup in a silver spoon’ but whom I shall content myself 
rather with describing as a very sightly colored girl. To 
say nothing of the little parcel, Susana Garnett, in Little 
Women, or of Jean Gillespie in Chicken Every Sunday/^ 

“Any more?” solicitously inquired my friend. 

“The season still has all of three more months to go,” I 
reminded him. 

“Waiter,” he yelled, “a telegraph blank, quickl” 

“A telegraph blank?” I speculated. 

“I am resigning from the faculty,’^ he whispered. 
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TEMPER THE WIND. December 27, 1946 


A play by Edward Mobley and Leonard Mins. Produced 
by Barnard Slraus and Roland Haas for 75 performances 
in the Playhouse. 

Progkam 


Sophie von Gutzkow 

Blanche Yurka 
Trxjdi Charlotte London 

Eijsabeth Jaeger Vilma Kurer 
Hugo BENcaoENDORFF 

Reinhold Schunzel 
Theodore Bruce Walter Greaza 
Cpl. Tom Hutchinson 

George Mathews 
Erich Jaeger Tonio Selwart 


Lt. Col. Richard Woodruff 

Thomas Beck 
Heinrich Lindau Martin Brandt 
Capt. Karel Palivec 

Herbert Berghof 
Sgt. Edward Green BauL Tripp 
Lt. James Harris 

Albert "Patterson 
Lt. Frank Daniels Michael Sivy 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place in the small manufacturing 
town of Reitenherg in northeastern Bavaria. The time is the present. 
Act 1. Living-room of the Benckendorff house. Monday afternoon. Act H. 
Scene 1. American garrison headquarters. Wednesday afternoon. Scene 
2. The Benckendorff house. Thursday afternoon. Act III. Scene 1. Garri- 
son headquarters. Friday evening. Scene 2. The Benckendor^ house. 
Early Saturday morning. 

Director: Reginald Denham. 


I AM A. BAD AUDIENCE for playwrights who have messages 
and who deliver them in too indignant a tone. The mes- 
sages I am willing politely to listen to and possibly on oc- 
casion even applaud, if not as a critic of the dramatic art 
at least in my capacity as an upright citizen. It is the in- 
dignation that I can not swallow. When it is discharged 
with undue violence at whichever character is chosen by 
the playwright to represent the other side of his argu- 
ment, my parlor manners and sportsmanship are such that 
they cause me not only to sympathize with the sin-of-a- 
pooch but even at times to wish he might get the better of 
the prosecution. I suppose that it is morally reprehensible, 
but I can’t help it. A too loud voice, a too heated denun- 
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ciation, and I am not merely for the underdog but ready 
to set him up to a couple of pounds of the kind of meat he 
likes best. 

It is for this reason that a play like this Temper The 
Wind does not aflEect me quite as it should. I agree with its 
authors that to allow the factories that contributed to the 
Nazi war machine to go back into business might not be 
the wisest course to pursue. I also agree that the former 
cartels participated in by American trade interests were 
not particularly desirable. I further agree that the Junker 
promoters of war should not gratefully be provided with 
free strawberry sundaes and macaroons to fire them with a 
renewed ebullience. So much for my attitude as one who, 
at his advanced age, prefers peace in the world to adven- 
turous bloodshed. But, as one who is not hired for his 
views on such matters but rather primarily for his views 
on drama, I fail to agree that the best way to convey these 
ideas is to make their spokesman, a young American lieu- 
tenant-colonel representing the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, the kind of smug and self-satisfied character that 
intelligent heroines always kick out of the house in farce- 
comedies like Dear Ruth, with the full and even enthusi- 
astic approval of the audience. 

It was, as most pe'ople know by now, the device of the 
late William Gillette successfully to gain sympathy for 
himself as the hero of his melodramas by having the vil- 
lain or villains bellow and roar while he conducted him- 
self in a relatively unruffled manner. The present play- 
wrights and their director might have profited from his 
lesson. While their villains do not exactly raise the roof 
yet nevertheless make noise enough, their hero has at 
them with an elocutionary timbre scarcely suited to a con- 
fidential tete-i-tete and so becomes quite as objectionable, 
even to a patriot with several drinks under his belt. More- 
over, looking things coldly and impartially in the eye, 
which is the privilege of any critic this side of Moscow, the 
hero’s arguments viewed purely as arguments do not strike 
me as any more logical than the villains’. In sober truth, 
the latter’s seem somewhat the sounder, since, unlike the 
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hero’s, they are more greatly based on practicality and in- 
tellect than on visions and emotion. 

I£ all that the authors wrote was a confessed topical mel- 
odrama, none of this, of course, would much count against 
them. But that they intend their play to be accepted as 
more substantial drama is plain, and for that reason it 
falls far short of its purpose. Its war factory overlord, its 
female advocate of German supremacy, and its unrepent- 
ant Nazi are out of the general sort of exhibit that occu- 
pied the 10-20-30 stages in the days of the Spanish- Amer- 
ican war and over which the French grew hysterically 
excited during World War I. And its heroic American is 
essentially much the same character at whom the more rib- 
ald boys in the old peanut galleries used to shout *‘Oh 
you kidi”, to the accompaniment of beer bottle stoppers. 

The acting does not call for comment except in the case 
of Reinhold Schunzel as the villainous factory boss, and 
the comment there is that the evening’s most meritorious 
performance, doubtless to the' authors’ private embarrass- 
ment, is contributed by a one-time citizen of the de- 
nounced enemy nation. 

Like Wonderful Journey ^ the play made a considerable 
impression when it was produced in the Woodstock, New 
York, little summer theatre, which only goes to prove once 
again what was noted in an earlier chapter. 
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LOVE GOES TO PRESS. January i, 1947 


A comedy by Martha Gellhorn and Virginia Cowles. Pro- 
duced by Warren P. Munsel and Herman Bernstein for $ 
performances in the Biltmore Theatre. 

FROGBAlk£ 


Leonabd Lightfoot 

( International Information 
Agency ) Gerald Andersen 

Tex Crowder (Union Press) 

David Tyrrell 
Hank O’Reilly (Alliance Press) 
Warren Parker 
Joe Rogers ( San Francisco 
Dispatch ) William Post, Jr, 

Major Phillip Brooze-Jep.vaijx 
( Public Relations Officer) 

Rjdph Michael 

By Special Permission of 
Ealing Studios, Ltd. 


Corporal Cramp Peter Bennett 

Daphne Rutherford (E.N.S.A.) 

Georgina Cookson 
Jane Mason ( New York 

Bulletin ) Joyce Heron 

Annabelle Jones 

( San Francisco World ) 

Jane Middleton 
Major Dick Hawkins 

(U.S.A.A.F.) DonOibson 

Captain Sir Alastair Drajke 
( Conducting Officer) 

Nigel Neilson 


SYNOPSIS: Italy, February, 1944, Act I. Allied Press Camp, Pog- 
gibonsi. Late afternoon. Act II. Scene 1. A bedroom. Press Camp, The 
next morning. Scene 2. Press Camp, Early afternoon the same day. Act IIL 
Press Camp, the following morning. 

Director: Wallace Douglas. 


TChe evening got off to a bad start on its title alone. If 
anything more girlishly coy than Love Goes To Press has 
been attached to a play in some years, I must have been 
being fitted for new glasses at the time and missed it. I am 
no more against love than,, as I confessed a few chapters 
back, I am against kisses, being a liberal-minded man, but 
while kisses may serve occasionally in play titles without 
grave harm, love generally appears to have a way of mak- 
ing them seem sickly silly. Kiss The Boys Goodbye, Kiss 
And Tell, even, odzooks, A Kiss For Cinderella, may be 
digested without too much pain, albeit something like The 
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Soul Kiss is good for a severe attack of cramps. But when 
it comes to love — and it seems to come pretty regularly 
— it takes a strong man to look at a theatre marquee with- 
out gagging. 

The Love Callj Love Is Like That, The Love Liar, The 
Love Thief, and Love In A Mist are enough to drive even 
the most determined ticket purchaser into the nearest gin- 
mill for a recuperative snifter. The Love Duel, The Love 
Habit, Love On Account, Love And The Man, and Lovers 
Lottery can be swallowed only with a gallon of 192-proof 
bourbon. The Love Match, Love — And What Thenf, 
The Love Path, Love’s Pilgrimage, and Love Watches call 
for two gallons, at least. And The Love City, Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, The Love Expert, Love Is The Best Doctor, 
The Love Tiff, Love’s Metamorphosis, Love In A Wood, 
and Love Adorns, whatever the quality of th^ plays they 
herald, come near to turning the stoutest stomach. Nine 
times out of ten, moreover, they and all the others like 
them are never too lucky at the box-ofi&ce. Love and elec- 
tric lights don’t go so well together, as if everybody but 
theatrical producers didn’t know it. 

Title or no title, however, this Love Goes To Press is a 
dreary business. What its authors evidently tried to write 
was a masculine satirical comedy describing the adven- 
tures of a couple of war correspondents like themselves 
with correspondents of the male species and various mili- 
tary gents on the Italian front in 1944. What they have 
written is a femininely sentimental afEair in which a pair 
of love stories horn disastrously into their blueprint and 
give to the whole the air of a feeble bedroom comedy with- 
out the bedroom. Their attempts to lampoon their male 
reportorial counterparts are particularly unfortunate, 
since in the lampooning they succeed only in achieving a 
boomerang lampoon of their theoretically superior fe- 
males. There surely are rich travesty opportunities in the 
legion of males who inserted themselves into nobby corre- 
spondents’ uniforms in the iate war and, with minor hon- 
orable exception, tried to gain a Richard Harding Davis 
glamour and eminence for themselves with only a Galla- 
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gher equipment. But the girls have missed all o£ them. 
They might have profited from a reading of the novels of 
J. P. Marquand and Sinclair Lewis, who have succeeded 
in picturing handsomely in a few paragraphs what they 
have failed to in all of two and a half hours. 

Both Miss Gellhorn and Miss Cowles served personally 
as war correspondents but, so far as their play deals with 
war and correspondents, they might every bit as well have 
stayed at home, gone around to Samuel T. French’s, and 
bought copies of the late Raymond Hitchcock’s forty-year- 
old vehicle The Galloper and its music show derivation, 
A Yankee Tourist, both by the Davis aforesaid. In them 
they would have found hints of the comedy materials they 
did not find at first hand, and of the way to treat them, 
and possibly a play with all the humor and amusement 
that theirs lacks. 

The acting by a part English, part American company 
did not materially encourage the evening; and the direc- 
tion by Wallace Douglas, who staged the play in London 
and who was imported for the same service here, did not 
in turn materially assist either the actors or the script. 
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BLOOMER GIRL. January 6, 1947 

A return engagement of the musical comedy by Sig Her- 
zig and Fred Saidy, with music by Harold Arlen and lyrics 
by E. y. Harburg. Produced by John C. Wilson and Nat 
Goldstone for 48 performances in the City Center Theatre. 

Principals 

Nanette Fabray, Dick Smart, Peggy Campbell, Hubert Dilworth, Olive 
Reeves-Smitb, Mabel Taliaferro, Matt Briggs, and John CalL 
Director: E, Y. Harhurg. 


T 

JjiE City Center playhouse, humorists will recall, was 
inaugurated by the municipality several years ago to pre- 
sent at popular prices “the best in drama and music.” It 
here presented as its sole theatrical offering of the season 
that combination of what is finest in drafma and inusic, 
this stale, two-year-old Broadway song and dance show. It 
accordingly plunged still farther, if that is possible, into 
the discard as a civic or any other kind oi enterprise inter- 
ested in the theatre. 

Just how the playhouse has lately been operating and 
who is really responsible for it is only vaguely determin- 
able. That is, except for the fact that Paul Moss, erstwhile 
municipal censor of strip-teasers and plays treating of sub- 
jects which he didn’t like, seems to be hanging around in 
some capacity or other. But one thing is certain: whoever 
is running the place is the wrong person for the job. If it 
is to continue as it is, the least that should be done is 
frankly and openly to announce that its original high pur- 
pose as to drama has been thrown down the drain and 
that it will book anything at all in a theatrical line, how- 
ever shoddy, that it can get. Having honestly confessed as 
much, it may then again contentedly fall back on its pro- 
grams of tap dancers, harmonica players, puppet shows. 
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dog acts and other such o£ its later contributions to the 
municipality’s dramatic culture and glory. 

Those who have forgotten the exalted nature of 
Bloomer Girl may refresh their memories by referring to 
The Theatre Book Of The Year for the 1944—1945 season. 
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THE BIG TWO. January 8, 1947 


A play by Ladislaus Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay. 
Produced by Elliott Nugent and Robert Montgomery for 
21 performances in the Booth Theatre. 


Program 


Karl Martin Berliner 

Meissl Eduard Franz 

CoRP. Pat McCllre Bobert Scott 
Gwendolyn Wauna Paul 

Danielle Forbes Claire Trevor 
Moser E. A. KnmschnUdt 

WiRTH John Banner 

Flatschee Felix Bressart 

Captain Nicholai Mosgovot 

PhiUp Dom 


Fradlein Berger Olga Fcibian 


Sergeant Kuukoff 


Guests 


Mischa Tonken 
Phil Miller 
Zita Rieth 
Kenneth Dobbs 


Russian 

S^^l^^^IERS 


Fred Lorenz 
Marc Hamilton 
Walter Palance 
Charles Boaz, Jr. 


SYNOPSIS: Act L Late afternoon. Act II. Scene 1. Next morning. 
Scene 2. Evening of the same day. Act HI. Thirty minutes later. 

Tlie place. The lobby of the Waldhotel in Baden, within Russian 
occupied zone of Austria near Vienna. Time. November, 1945. 

Director: Robert Montgomery. 


I FEAR THAT Mr,. Bush-Feketc and his good wife, Miss 
Fay, whether operating singly or in collaboration do not 
figure among the playwrights who are close to my bosom. 
In the last eight or nine years one or both of them have 
unloaded some pretty inconsiderate evenings on me: The 
Lady Has A Hearty Embezzled Heaven, and Alice In 
Arms, to say nothing of the play from which Ladies And 
Gentlemen was derived. Noted for my open and hospitable 
mind, I nevertheless contributed my presence to this lat- 
est of their efforts on the chance that they might conceiv- 
ably at last show something a bit worth while. And I am 
right here to state that my open and hospitable mind got 
another good beating for its pains. Their newest gobbler 
is headed straight back to the movies from which they have 
taken another brief holiday. Whether it will or will not 
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make a screen classic, I do not know. All I know is that as 
a play it is strictly in a class with their other attempts to 
write for the theatre. Its plot of a beautiful American girl 
correspondent in a Russian occupied town in Austria and 
on the trail of a renegade American radio commentator, 
together with her amorous relations with a beautiful Rus- 
sian officer tom between love and duty, may be meat for 
the movies but it and its literary and dramaturgical exe- 
cution make it scrapple for the stage. 

The leading roles were acted by two Hollywood recruits, 
Claire Trevor and Philip Dorn. They will doubtless be 
O.K. in the picture version. 

I am sometimes, I hear, accused of prejudice against 
these Hollywood writers. If it is true and if I am preju- 
diced, it is only because the record leaves me no other 
course. The plays, aside from this one, which have been 
contributed by the aforesaid to the present season have 
been the following: Swan Song, Second Best Bed, The 
Dancer, A Flag Is Bom, The Bees And The Flowers, Mr. 
Peebles And Mr. Hooker, Loco, Made In Heaven, Happy 
Birthday, The Haven, Wonderful Journey, and John 
Loves Mary. And the shows have been Around The World 
and, in part. Park Avenue. If critical objection to them 
constitutes arbitrary prejudice, I plead guilty. But I think 
it would take a packed Hollywood jury to convict me, 
and one, at that, without a Hollywood playwright like 
Garson Kanin on it. 

As a sufficient sample of the dramatic wit of these two 
latest movie intruders, we get a play which raises its cur- 
tain on such stuff as having a pair of male characters elab- 
orately engage in the German and Russian languages 
which they find unintelligible and, after a considerable 
spell of painful headscratching, announce that both can 
speak English, followed a few moments later by a female 
.character’s remark that she hails from America and a for- 
eigner’s query as to whether she knows a Mrs. Brown liv- 
ing there. And as an equally sufficient sample of dramatic 
line, we have the heroine, upon the hero’s challenge of her 
amorous sincerity, heatedly proclaiming, “All right, strike 
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me!/’ the while she fastidiously juggles back into position 
the d^collet^ gown which his embrace has mussed up. 

In addition to these Hollywood writers, I hear that I 
am also prejudiced against Hollywood actors who come 
into the theatre. If anyone who knows the least thing 
about dramatic acting were to look, for example, at Miss 
Trevor’s efforts in that direction and were to remain still 
unprejudiced, he would himself have a brilliant career 
open to him as a movie actor. Mr. Dom is not as bad, but 
like so many others of his ilk is persuaded that a cinema 
camera dead facial expression alternating with the display 
of a handsome profile is all that is necessary to indicate 
strong, silent emotion. A few of such Hollywood aspirants 
to stage kudos show signs of some competence, but for ev- 
ery one who does there are a dozen or more whose possi- 
ble chances for elevation seem to have been irreparably 
wrecked on Hollywood’s treacherous, golden shoals. 

The play appealed so powerfully to the Columbia mo- 
tion picture company that it laid out before production 
an advance payment for the screen rights of one hundred 
thousand dollars plus a guarantee of at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand more. It also contracted for Mr. Mont- 
gomery, the film actor, to duplicate his directorial virtu- 
osity, imperceptible to a theatre audience, on the picture’s 
behalf. 
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STREET SCENE. January 9, 1947 


A ^'dramatic musicaV* based on Elmer Rice*s play of the 
same name^ with book by Mr, *Rice^ music by Kurt Weill, 
and lyrics by Langston Hughes, Produced by Dwight 
Deere Wiman and the Playwrights^ Company for 148 per- 
formances in the Adelphi Theatre, 


Program 


Abraham Kaplan 

Ircing Kaufman 
Greta Fiorenteno Helen Arden 
Carl Olsen Wilson Smith 

Emma Jones Hope Emerson 

Olga Olsen EUen Repp 

Shibley Kaplan 

Norma Chambers 

Henry Davis 

Creighton Thompson 
WiLUE Magbrant Peter Griffith 
Anna Magrrant Polyna Stoska 

Sam Kaplan Brian SuMvan 

Daniel Bgchanan Remo Lota 
Frank M agrrant 

Norman Cordon 
George Jones David E, Thomas 


Steve Sankey Lauren Gilbert 
Lippo Fiobenttno Sydney Rayner 
Jennie Hildebrand Beverly Janis 
Mary Hildebrand 

Juliana Gallagher 


Charlie Hildebrand 

Bennett BurriU 
Lagra Hildebrand Elen Lane 

Grace Davis Helen Ferguson 

RoseMagbrant Anne Jeffreys 

Harry Easter Don Saxon 

Mae Jones Sheila Bond 

Dick McGann Danny Daniels 

Vincent J ones Robert Pierson 

Dr. John Wilson 

Edwin G. O^Cormor 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place on a sidewalk in New York 
City, Act I. An evening in June, Act II. Scene 1. The following morning. 
Scene 2. Afternoon of the same day. 

Director; Charles Friedman, 


foR THE FIRST twenty minutes or so, the so-called dra- 
matic musical threatened to be one of those shows which, 
like some pole-vaulters, have the loftiest of intentions but 
which, like the pole-vaulters, can not clear the bar and 
land on their butts. That it might manage the lower ele- 
vations but would miss the higher, despite its manifest 
ambition and determination, along with its heavy breath- 
ing, appeared to be pretty certain. 
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The general idea, one said to one’s self, would seem to 
have been an available one. Rice’s eighteen-year-old play 
of the comedy and tragedy of a New York street of shabby 
tenements might have in it many of the possibilities of 
the shabby Catfish Row tenements of the Heywards’ old 
play Porgy, from which Porgy And Bess was so success- 
fully derived. And surely the sounds and cries of the city 
streets, like those of Catfish Row, would exercise an un- 
derstandable appeal to a composer. But those first twenty 
minutes or so seemed to indicate that the boys had missed 
the possibilities and that what would result would be sim- 
ply another pretentious bore. 

Having jumped to such a conclusion, what followed, 
however, caused the skeptic to jump right back again. For 
what followed the dull and heavy beginning was an ap- 
proach to American folk opera without the slightest pre- 
tentiousness, with an affecting book resolutely handled, 
with appropriately simple lyrics, with — aside frbm two 
honky-tonk compromises — the most satisfactory if still 
largely hereditary music that Kurt Weill has thus far given 
us, and with a company of singers much more capable 
than those usually heard on the theatre stage. And also, to 
continue the acquired cheer, with a dancing pair, Sheila 
Bond and Danny Daniels, who, if such lowly lingo may 
be permitted the occasion, knocked ’em outa their seats, 
with some kid sidewalk dancing delightful in its artless 
abandon, and with an over-all drive and pull. To be criti- 
cally precise, the exhibit may not be first-rate even on its 
own terms, but it is top-notch second-rate and top-notch 
second-rate is certainly something not to be sniffed at in 
these days of so much lower-notch third-rate. Though it 
overshouts its song, overcrowds dramatically a stage that 
might well have been set deeper, and here and there 
briefly resorts to the technique of ordinary musical com- 
edy, it nevertheless in the aggregate makes its dfent in in- 
telligent emodon and achieves the mood its fabricators 
intended. 

The company, with minor exception, is in greater part 
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an excellent one, its smooth composition violated only by 
Hope Emerson’s cheaply obvious imitation of the comedy 
delivery of Doro Merande, Polyna Stoska’s starched stage 
deportment, though her voice is a good one, and Norman 
Cordon’s even starchier, though in voice he, too, offers no 
slightest ground for complaint. Anne Jeffreys, in particu- 
lar, does admirably by the young heroine’s role, which 
statement, since Miss Jeffreys comes from Hollywood and 
thirty or forty films, would suggest that my alleged Holly- 
wood prejudice is not perceptible when confronted by tal- 
ent. Charles Friedman’s stage direction is extremely able, 
and Jo Mielziner’s original setting nf the brownstone ten- 
ement, repainted, again serves its purpose. 

‘‘A fellow who finances a musical show these days,” the 
experienced Billy Rose lately wrote, ''ought to have his 
head examined. Yesterday I turned down the chance to 
produce a musical which has all the earmarks of a hit. At 
today’s prices it will cost over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to ring up the curtain. It must gross better than 
twenty-five thousand dollars a week to pay operating ex- 
penses. And that’s for an average-sized show without stars, 
revolving stages or fancy costumes. Is Show Boat a good 
show? Try to think of a better one. The current revival 
got rave reviews. When it closes next month it will have 
taken in more than two million dollars and it averaged 
better than forty thousand dollars a week. Yet it will wind 
up one hundred and sixty thousand dollars in the red! The 
mornings after Are You With It? and Billion Dollar Baby 
opened, the backers thought they had the key to Fort 
Knox. The shows played to big business for months. When 
they folded, the angels had had their wings clipped. Each 
of these successes lost six figure sugar. Annie Get Your 
Gun isn’t a hit, it’s an explosion. It cost about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to produce. It’s been gross- 
ing forty-five thousand dollars a week for thirty weeks 
now. If it sells every seat for another thirty, the backers 
will be exactly even. Remember, these are the figures on 
hits. For every hit there were at least five turkeys. A con- 
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servative guess is that two million dollars were dropped on 
the Nellie BlySj Girl From Nantuckets, Around The 
Worlds, and a dozen other fumbles.” 

Since the above was written, of this season's shows Yours 
Is My Heart dropped one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, Gypsy Lady was still deep in the red when it was 
taken on a gamble to London, Park Avenue lost one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars. If The Shoe Fits 
dropped more than three hundred thousand. Beggar's 
Holiday lost three hundred and twenty-five thousand, 
Toplitzky Of Notre Dame dropped two hundred thou- 
sand, and In Gay New, Orleans closed on the road before 
daring New York to a loss of more than three hundred 
thousand. 

This Street Scene cost one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. But I can not agree with Mr. Rose that its pro- 
ducers ought to have their heads examined. Whether it 
makes money or loses it, it was worth doing, and some peo- 
ple still like to do things worth doing, even if their doing 
them lands them within a block of the poor-house. 
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FINIAN'S RAINBOW. January id, 1947 


A musical fantasy with book by E. Y. Harburg and Fred 
Saidy^ lyrics by Mr. Harburg, and music by Burton Lane. 
Produced by Lee Sabinson and William R. Katzell for 
beyond the season performances in the 46th Street The- 
atre. 

Program 


Sunny Sonny Terry 

Buzz CoixiNs Eddie Bruce 

Shebiff Tom McEViany 

Susan Mahoney Anita Alvarez 
Henry Augustus Smith, Jr. 

Fjnian McLonergan 

Albert Sharpe 
Sharon McLonergan 

EUa Logan 

Woody Mahoney 

Donald Richards 


Og David Wayne 

Howard William Greaves 

Senator Billboard Hawkins 

Robert Pitkin 


Diane 

Jane 

John 

Mr. Robust 
Mr. Shears 


Diane Woods 
Jane Earle 
Roland Skinner 
Arthur Tell 
Royal Dano 


SYNOPSIS: Act L Scene 1- The Meetin^ Place. Rainbow Valley, 
Missitucky. Scene 2. The same, that night. Scene 3. The colonial estate of 
Senator Billboard Rawkins, the next morning. Scene 4. The Meetin* Place, 
following day. Scene 5. A path in the woods. Scene 6. The Meeting Place, 
next morning. Act H. Scene 1. Rainbow Valley, a few weeks later. Scene 
2. A wooded section of the hills. Scene 3. The Meetin* Place. Scene 4. 
Just before dawn. 

Director: Bretaigne Windust. 


c 

VJiLBERT OBVIOUSLY widc aside, this is probably in large 
part the most amusing original musical fantasy book since 
the last really amusing original one which I am too tired 
at the moment to dig that far back into my memory to 
identify, though it may well have been The Arcadians. A 
mixture of Irish folk lore and contemporary American po- 
litical, sociological and economic phenomena, its wit and 
humor are addressed to an old Irishman who comes to this 
country with a magic pot of gold which he has filched from 
a pursuing leprechaun and to the difficulties he gets into, 
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all finally resolved when the ground in which he has bur- 
ied the gold and from which it has been stolen is discov- 
ered to be even richer in tobacco soil. "'What’s the good of 
gold anyway?” he has previously been comforted. “You 
can’t put mustard on it.” Incidental to the gold business; 
there is a load of waggery involving a southern Senator of 
the Bilbo stripe who is turned into a Negro, joins up with 
a quartet of jolly colored singers, and finds that black folk 
are not as black as he had imagined them; a champion of 
labor who, himself a laborer, because of the unions’ regu- 
lations can’t get into one and hence can’t work; a lepre- 
chaun who discovers a realer fairyland in the beautiful 
females he encounters in America, etc. Even the sentimen- 
tal passages have humor. When the girl of his heart turns 
him down, the hero lightly shrugs it off with “What the 
odds? It’s only love.” Throughout, a satirical wink seldom 
fails the occasion. A Tuskegee student who is working his 
way through college and who tries to get a position as but- 
ler with the Senator is instructed that he must always 
serve juleps with a limp and shuffle since that is the way it 
is always done in such historical documents as Gone With 
The Wind movies and is reassured that if he does it well 
he will be certain of a job as a butler after he gets his de- 
gree and is out of college. The Irishman says that stealing 
the pot of gold and burying it in the ground saves a lot of 
time and work, since other men go to all the trouble of 
digging it up out of the ground and then paying it over 
in taxes to the Government which again buries it at Fort 
Knox. And the main difference between Ireland and 
America, he allows, is that there are more Irishmen over 
here. 

All this and much more and very much better are figged 
out with some admirable choreography devised by Mi- 
chael Kidd, with facetious costumes by Eleanor Gold- 
smith, with a performance by the imported Irish come- 
dian, Albert Sharpe, that is right out of O’Casey, and with 
a number of other items to recreate the consumer. The 
music is on the minus side, being written mainly for the 
torch larynx or kangaroo feet, yet there are a pair of melo- 
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dies that are lightly pleasant and, all in all, nothing in the 
score to get too sulky about. Above everything, however, 
the occasion is especially welcome in that it prevents the 
reviewers, including this one, from indulging in the too 
frequent and tiresome animadversions on the inferiority 
of music show books in general and of the one under im- 
mediate consideration in particular. But if the show had 
nothing else to recommend it, its several excursions into 
social consciousness would call for a large ribbon, since 
not only does it handle the business with an unaccustomed 
drollery but with an effectiveness scarcely achieved in the 
many plays boiled by our young radicals and other grous- 
ers, chief among whom are those Hollywood writing boys 
who have become violently indignant at an existing order 
which has offensively rewarded their literary incompe- 
tences with from five to six thousand dollars a week. 

Under the circumstances, it is hard for one to fathom 
the attitude of those colleagues who have arbitrarily ob- 
jected to the show’s inclusion of what may be called, in an 
over-all designation of plumbing, bathroom humor. Such 
humor of that sort which there is, and there is very little, 
is of a compatible childlike innocence and is further re- 
tailed, -without the slightest suspicion of snigger, chiefly 
by a childlike leprechaun character. What may be essen- 
tially vulgar in it is thus rid of vulgarity by virtue of its 
mouthpiece, much as any child’s observations on biologi- 
cal curiosae. Even the Drury Lane Christmas extravaganzas 
have periodically enjoyed a bit of sport in such directions 
without complaint. And if anything ever has been more 
innocent than those kid extravaganzas, except possibly a 
number of plays by Maeterlinck and George M. Cohan, 
my education in innocence needs some looking after. 

But this is only a roundabout way of getting to what is 
on my mind. For some reason that skirts my comprehen- 
sion, you will usually find that the kind of reviewer who 
inveighs against the faintest indelicacy in a Broadway mu- 
sical show, however good, is the very same one who affects 
a critical liberality by condoning a much greater dose in 
any Broadway dramatic offering, however bad, whose 
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theme is an even superficially serious one. Just how some 
low humor becomes unacceptably out of key with a musi- 
cal comedy and acceptably in key with a more solemn ex- 
hibit, I wish someone would explain to me. Yet let any 
song and dance show, particularly any gaily comical song 
and dance show, venture a touch of fun about even a 
baby’s diapers and a lofty morality overcomes the re- 
viewer and outrages his sudden accession of decorum. It 
happens so regularly that, were I a music show book 
writer, I should hesitate long before risking a modest allu- 
sion to even a bathtub. 

This whole matter of squeamishness in connection with 
music shows assumes the aspect of a most touching hypoc- 
risy. When it comes to filth, which is generally of a sexual 
order, I am all with the complainants. Such smut as has 
been peddled in musicals like Hairpin Harmony, A Lady 
Says Yes, and The Duchess Misbehaves is as distasteful to 
me as to anyone else. But the humor in this Tinian's Rain- 
bow and some other shows is not of a sex nature; it is not 
in the least dirty; it is simply funny, naughty-little-boy 
stuff; and it takes a pretty prig to see in it anything more 
than that. If it is more than that, all I can say is that I 
must be a very foul-minded lout who doesn’t seem to re- 
alize the fact. 

There is something else about this and other such shows 
that I should like to bring up. Whenever one of them in- 
cludes a lot of particularly gay and spirited dancing, we 
are sure to read from at least one or two of the colleagues 
that the grinning chorus girls and boys “seem to be en- 
joying it just as much as the audience.” As recording sec- 
retary of the Society For The Prevention Of Bosh, I wish 
to protest. If anyone has ever seen a chorus boy or chorus 
girl chuckling fit to bust after spending a couple of hours 
hoofing his or her head off for a living, I should appreciate 
it if he would come around some day and give me the evi- 
dence for my research files. Or if anyone, even before that 
time, has ever seen a chorus girl come off the stage after a 
hard dance number looking as merry as a lark, I should 
also deeply appreciate it if he would come around with 
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the other fellow. The dancers in Finian^s Rainbow have to 
exert themselves more than in any show we have seen this 
year. The choreography calls upon them steadily for leaps, 
bounds, whirls, twirls, jumps, falls on the floor, agitations 
of the anatomy amounting to epilepsy and other such phys- 
ical activities more usually associated with wire-haired 
dogs and trial lawyers. It is quite possible that the dogs 
and lawyers enjoy them inordinately. But I am full of 
skepticism that the dancers share entirely an audience’s 
rapt delight in them and are made as joyous by them as 
they would be by, say, a quiet steak sandwich and glass 
of beer. 

That the show is all of a happy piece would be a consid- 
erable exaggeration. There are moments and sometimes 
minutes when it purveys such humor as a loud noise oflE 
stage that is identified by one of the characters as the crack 
of dawn. There is the kind of lyric which speculates that 
if necessity is the mother of invention who is the father. 
There is too much of Miss Logan, with coy and wistful 
blinking, at stage center. And there are other lapses. But, 
taken from start to finish, the show is so superior to the 
common run of light entertainment that finding fault with 
it is much like finding fault with a charming supper sim- 
ply because there is a little hole in the napkin. 
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LITTLE A. January 15, 1947 


A play by Hugh White. Produced by Sam Nasser for 21 
performances in the Henry Miller Theatre. 


Program 


Aaron Storm Otto Kruger 

Lucinda Storm 

Jessie Koyce Landis 
Mary HowA3Ea> Otttlie Kruger 


Phoebe Painter Frances Bavier 
Clyde Painter Harry Mehaffey 
Dr. Duncan Brown Wallis Clark 
Donald Storm Robert Wiley 


SYNOPSIS: The living-room of the Storm home in Rockbridge, a 
small town in northern California. Act I. Time. The present. About 10 
p.m. Act n. Seven p.m. the following evening. Act III. About half an 
hour later. 

Director: Melville Burke. 


T 

Xhe play is an alumnus of the previous summer’s rural 
theatre circuit and, like various other such alumni, shows 
need of considerably more schooling before going to work 
in the big city. The materials for a possibly fair play are 
there, but they still call for a lot of dramaturgical educa- 
tion. As they stand, they are merely skimmed and seldom 
even faintly plumbed, and the result is the kind of super- 
ficial semi-melodrama that from time to time comes out of 
the mosquito playhouses wearing the mask of searching 
drama. 

The story is scarcely a novel one. We again have the fa- 
miliar spineless husband married to a self-seeking and vi- 
cious woman of low social station. We have the former’s 
suspicion that their offspring is not of his collaboration 
but of another’s. We have the gradually mounting acri- 
mony, the duelling, and in the end the husband’s stem 
declaration of himself and the ultimate tragedy that was 
obvious half way through the first act to everyone in the 
house but the author’s admiring relatives and the backers. 

It plainly requires a superior dramatist to get more 
from such a plot than the sort of popgun emotionalism 
associated with what thirty or more years ago was known 
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in Broadway circles as “strong stufiE/’ In that period the lo- 
cal stage was rarely without at least one such play which 
impressed the more susceptible criticism as a powerful 
work of dramatic art because it was not afraid to deal with 
illegitimacy, because its heroine for a change was pictured 
as having some unprepossessing qualities, and because 
someone shot off a pistol in the last act. The plays, one 
and all, were obviously inspired by the Continental drama 
of the preceding years. The only difference was that the 
European playwrights motivated the plots through more 
or less profound analyses of character and that their local 
imitators motivated their pasteboard characters through 
the plots. 

Being a hound for punishment, I must in my time have 
sat through something like a score or more of the scripts, 
not one of which was worthy to wipe off even Henri Ba- 
taille’s spectacles. Their .characters may have been called 
William Worthington, Dr. Louis Blakenstone and Beulah 
Larchmont, but their names were almost always really 
William Hurlbut, Louis Anspacher and Beulah Poynter. 
And we again, after all these years, come upon something 
like the same situation in this Little A, Its hero, pro- 
grammed Aaron Storm, is our old friend Worthington, 
alias Walter Hackett; its heroine, programmed Lucinda 
Storm, is our old girl friend Larchmont, alias Eugenie 
Walter; and its family counselor, billed as Dr. Duncan 
Brown, is none other than our old benign neighbor Doc 
Blakenstone, alias Augustus Thomas. 

Now that we have all grown up a bit, it won’t, alas, do. 

Mr. White’s platitudinous writing only adds to the oc- 
casion’s impossibilities. “You understand music, Mary,” 
observes Aaron to the little housemaid, a relative of Ib- 
sen’s Regina destined for attempted rape by the son of the 
household. “I dream by it. I think on the edge of big 
things when I listen to music.” And the direction and act- 
ing multiply the sum. In view of the persistently ubiqui- 
tous staleness of the play’s characters, theme and execu- 
tion, a logical title for it would have been Aaron Go 
Bragh. 
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IF IN THE GREEN WOOD . . . 
January i6, 1947 


A play in free verse by Victoria Kuhn. Produced by the 
Blackfriars' Guild for 24 performances in the Blackfriars" 
Guild Theatre. 


Program: 


Elena Katherine Hamilton 

John B abron Mark Ray C olcord 
David IjAndor Edwin Ross 

Father Benedict Joseph Boley 


Peter Conrad 
Robert Wilde 
Anne St. John 


JohnYoung 
Paul Gregory 
AnnLtinsley 


The action, in four scenes, is laid during the present historical era, 
some years ahead of the current moment. 

Director: Dennis Gurney. 


.^^NOTHER SO-CALLED experimental strut which does not 
in any way alter the opinion previously e:^pressed on most 
such efforts. It may be dismissed with brief comment. 
Concerned with a future crisis in the United Nations body 
and with the hero’s determination to see to it that right 
and justice prevail, the play, couched in some of the worst 
blank verse on record, so mixes up its idealism with Nancy 
Bruff sex that only the author apparently can make head 
or tail of it, and some doubt may be expressed on even 
that point. In the script there is not the vaguest trace of 
any kind of competence, and in its performance scarcely 
more. In two words, a mess. 
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SWEETHEARTS. January 31, 1947 


A revival of the ipi^ musical comedy with book by Harry 
B. Smith and Fred de GresaCj revised by John Cecil Holm^ 
lyrics by Robert B. Smithy and music by Victor Herbert. 
Produced by Paula Stone and Michael Sloane for beyond 
the season performances in the Shubert Theatre. 


Program 


Doreen 

Marcia James 

CORINNE 

Nony FranJdin 

Eileen 

Janet Medlin 

Pauline 

Betty Ann Busch 

Kathleen 

Martha Emma Watson 

Nadine 

Gloria Lind 

Gretchen 

Eva SoUesz 

Hilda 

MurielBruenig 

Dame Lucy 

Marjorie Gateson 

Lt. Karl 

Robert Shackleton 

Peasants 

J Robert Reeves 
\ Raynor HoweU 

Liane 

June Knight 

Mikel Mieeloviz Bobby Clark 


Sylvia Gloria Story 

Prince Franz Mark Dawson 
Peter Richard Benson 

Hans Ken Arnold 

Baron Petrus Von Tromp 

BauL Best 

Hon. Butterfield A. Sungsby 

Anthony Kemble-Cooper 

Prima Ballerina Janice CiojBH 

Adolphus John Anania 

Homberg ComeU MacNeil 

. f Robert FeyU 

Ambassadors / r • 

I Louts De Mangos 

Captain Laurent Tom Perkins 


SYNOPSIS: Act L Village square in Zilania. Act II, The palace. 
Director: John Kennedy. 


I Iaving enjoyed a holiday in the case of the books of 
Street Scene and Finian's Rainbow^ the one on this occa- 
sion again aflEorded the reviewers, including the apple of 
your eye, the opportunity to dispense words on the dreari- 
ness of most musical comedy books and to profit from the 
paradox of being paid for boring their readers to death. 
It also provided one or two of them with the favorite 
chance to condemn the books of the musical shows of yes- 
terday in to to, which of course makes no sense but which 
they always can get away with because perhaps not more 
than one out of every hundred of their readers ever saw 
the old shows and because the himdredth does not feel 
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like wasting his time writing contradictory letters to block- 
heads. But if the Sweethearts book is not what it should 
be, there are always Victor Herbert’s songs to make you 
overlook the fact and, in the event that they do not hap- 
pen to be to your tweedy taste, always Bobby Clark to 
make you overlook them in turn. 

I take it that you have been following me long enough 
now to know how I stand on Bobby. There have been 
some comedians in the long period of my aisle service who 
seemed pretty funny fellows at first sight and sometimes at 
even second and third sight, but who thereafter didn’t 
seem so hilarious to me and who gradually departed my 
enthusiasm. Yet here I am after thirty years still laughing 
my sides sore at him. His routine may be much what it al- 
ways was, but no matter so far as I am concerned. What is 
more, I hope that he never changes it. It is plenty good 
enough for me, and probably will be for the next thirty 
years, if we both live that long. 

The present show gives Bobby — or at least he has cag- 
ily seen to it that it gives him — a field-day, and when 
Bobby has a field-day you may be sure that there is no 
grass left when he gets through. He may work for laughs 
like a coal-heaver, but it is his great difference and dis- 
tinction that he never makes you feel he is working that 
hard. Where certain other comedians lose you the moment 
a bead of perspiration rolls down their noses, Bobby holds 
you and doesn’t let go. I realize that there are some so 
backward or so tony that our man does not exercise his 
effect upon them, and they are likely to put me down for 
a pitiable lowbrow when I write such stuff. It’s all right 
with me. I’d rather be such a lowbrow than the kind of 
highbrow who permits himself a chuckle only when its 
merchant is some more elevated comedian who would 
swoon if anyone ever suggested that he paint his nose red 
and die if a director asked him to fall on the floor in pur- 
suit of a cigar butt. If you are as low in this respect as I 
am. Sweethearts, at least when Bobby is on the stage, 
should pleasure you. If you aren’t, go, to something like 
Present Laughter, and to blazes with you. 
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Returning to the question of the show’s book, which a 
measure of revision has not helped but rather damaged, if 
such a thing is possible, it is not that it is nonsensical so 
much as that it is not nonsensical enough. As was argued 
in an earlier chapter, a nonsensical book with no intru- 
sion of realistic sense is something to be desired under 
such musical’ circumstances. The fault of this one is that 
every now and then a fairly intelligent observation has 
^been allowed to creep in and ruins what should be an 
over-all illogic and imbecility. If we are going to have 
mythical kingdom plots, as in this case, let us have them 
as they used to be, in all the glory of their uncontaminated 
absur^ty. 

The production is a painfully economical one; the lead- 
ing male performers, aside from Clark, evidently learned 
stage comportment from a sedulous study of broomsticks; 
the leading ladies, the Misses Story and Knight, are deco- 
rative in all departments but voice; and the chorus girls 
do not wear, as might be suspected, fright masks, though 
the eflEect is the same. 
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ALL MY SONS. January 59, 1947 


A play by Arthur Miller. Produced by Harold Clurman, 
Elia Kazan and Walter Fried with Herbert H. Harris for 
beyond the season performances in the Coronet Theatre. 


Program 


Joe Y’f.t.t.'fvr 
Dr, Jim Bayuss 
Frank Lubey 
Sue Bayuss 
LyriaLubey 


Ed Begletf 
John McGovern 
Dudley Sadler 
Peggy Meredith 
Hope Cameron 


Chris Keujer 
Bert 

KateKeuler 
Ann Deever 
George Deever 


Arthur Kennedy 
Eugene Steiner 
Beth Merrill 
Lois Wheeler 
Karl Malden 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. The backyard of the KeUer home on the out^ 
skirts of an American toton. Ten o* clock Sunday morning. Act II. Twi- 
light that evening. Act III. Two d clock the following morning. 

Director: Elia Kazan. 


T 

AHE FLAY is the kind which the reviewers, however skep- 
tical they may be about some o£ its other points, always 
particularly endorse for its sincerity. The business has ever 
fascinated me. Nine out of ten plays, whatever their na- 
ture, are perfectly sincere. The* notion that sincerity is 
confined largely to topical, serious plays, of which this one 
is a sample, is like the notion that farces and comedies are 
always the product of light-minded and frivolous men. It 
is a notion that would reserve truth, honesty and personal 
integrity to such playwrights as Elmer Rice and Edward 
Chodorov and dismiss as butterflies, dissemblers and frauds 
such as Aristophanes and Moli^re. There was and is every 
bit as much mental, emotional and professional sincerity 
in a farce like Hoyt’s A Texas Steer as in some such pas- 
sionate document as Brieux’s The Red Robe. And there is 
as much in a comedy like George Kelly’s The Fatal Weak- 
ness as in a drama like this of Miller’s. But such is the pe- 
culiarity of many critics that the relative gravity of a 
theme seems to them indicative of its dramatizer’s probity 
and that, as a consequence, the playwright who treats of 
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some subject of immediate import, however fumblingly, is 
blessed with the attribute, while one who treats however 
scrupulously of some such enduring but theoretically mi- 
nor subject as the love of man for woman is either on the 
trivial and disingenuous side or a Frenchman. 

Mr. Miller’s umbrage is directed against profiteers and 
crooks in the late war. That his feeling in the matter is 
perfectly earnest is clear. But that does not necessarily 
make him any more worthy as a playwright than the same 
feeling, which I share with him, makes me any more wor- 
thy as a critic. There is, for example, small doubt that in 
the case of Mrs. Warren’s Profession Shaw was something 
less than fully sincere and in the case of Too True To Be 
Good as sincere as the most sincerity-loving critic might 
wish, yet for all that the former remains much the better 
play. And if you want a lot more examples, come around 
some day with a lunch basket and a bottle of Scotch and 
I’ll be glad to bore the ear off you for a couple of hours. ‘ 

■ Another point that the confreres always gratifiedly make 
in connection with plays like this All My Sons is that, in 
their phrase, it is “about something,’’ a conception which 
fascinates me almost as much as the sincerity business. 
Certainly it is about something, but so, unless I am mis- 
taken, is every play ever written. Yet it is the predisposi- 
tion of the brothers to reserve the commendation, as with 
sincerity, mainly for plays which deal either journalisti- 
cally, editorially or even literarily with topics more or less 
of the current moment. Accordingly, since Mr. Miller’s 
play deals with a man who by devious means has got rich 
from war profits, it is about something, whereas some play 
like Cyrano de Bergerac, which deals merely with man’s 
tragic quest of and sacrifice for the unattainable, is pre- 
sumably about nothing. 

It seems to me, moreover, that most of these timely plays 
that are praised as being about something are about much 
the same something with which plays have been dealing 
for many years. There is not, for example, any great essen- 
tial difference between the something said by this All My 
Sons and the something said many times more effectively 
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all of seventy years ago by Ibsen, in Pillars Of Society. Mil- 
ler’s crooked Keller operates through defective airplane 
cylinders to selfish ends and personal gain and to throw 
off suspicion of wrongdoing shifts the blame to another, 
but in the end is punished for his guilt. Ibsen’s crooked 
Consul Bemick operates through ships to selfish ends and 
personal gain and to throw off suspicion of wrongdoing 
shifts the blame to another, but in the end is punished for 
his guilt. In the former case, the punishment is external; 
in the latter, it is internal. But otherwise the theme is at 
bottom the same. Miller develops it largely through one of 
the guilty man’s sons; Ibsen develops it largely through 
the man himself. Yet in both instances the idea is identi- 
cal: a man who sacrifices the weal of others to his own ad- 
vantage is a scoundrel, and retribution in one form or an- 
other is his due. 

If you want a lot more play examples in this case as 
well, come around some day with a dinner hamper and a 
case of Scotch and I’ll bore the other ear off you. 

At this point, someone will give vent to the usual pro- 
test that, after all, there are not any really new ideas in the 
world, which is nonsense, ^d that, even if the present 
theme is an old one, it is the treatment of it that counts, 
which is sense. But Mr. Miller’s treatment, it so happens, 
is nothing to get excited about all over again. The ele- 
ments which he employs to advance the theme are as fa- 
miliar as the theme itself, and the manner in which he 
handles them is generally not less familiar. .We thus are 
again presented with the idealistic son in opposition to his 
practical father, the son silently in love with the fiancee of 
his brother believed to have been killed and hesitant in 
the declaration of his feelings, the mother’s puzzling con- 
viction that her missing son is not dead, the next-door cou- 
ple who serve the purpose of interrupting the action that 
might otherwise tend toward monotony, the customary 
neighborhood youngster who is relied upon to liven up 
the proceedings and who, as usual, doesn’t, etc. Snatches 
of the dramaturgy are good enough in a way, and the 
play’s advocacy of the platitude that a return to the prin- 
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ciples of decency and honor is desirable, even imperative, 
naturally finds no objection, if not much pcilpitating in- 
terest, on the part of the audience. But, though the play 
is honest, sincere and, as the colleagues would have it, 
about something, it seems to me to be just another in the 
line of exhibits which misses out because it says what we 
already all too well know in a manner we already know as 
well, and in terms and language that are undistinguished. 

A final observation. Most often, it would appear, it is 
the critically poorer plays that are About Something. So 
far this season they have been such as On Whitman Av- 
enue, A Flag Is Bom, Temper The Wind, The Big Two, 
and this All My Sons. Last season, out of a grand total of 
fourteen, only three were critically even relatively fciir: 
The Assassin, State Of The Union, and Jeb', and that is 
being pretty liberal about even the three. The rest. Fox- 
hole In The Parlor, The Private Life Of The Master 
Race, Skydrift, The Rugged Path, Strange Fruit, Dunni- 
gan’s Daughter, Home Is The Hero, A Young American, 
Deep Are The Roots, Truckline Cafi, and This, Too, 
Shall Pass, along with the three, were not within a hun- 
dred miles of some such alleged about-nothing play as 
Harvey. ^ 

The acting, except for Ed Begley as the nefarious father 
and Beth Merrill as the mother, was mostly orthodox. The 
direction by Elia Kazan resorted to the old trick of melo- 
dramatizing the action whenever it threatened to become 
a bit flat. And the back-yard setting by Mordecai Gorelik 
was so drenched with the usual obvious artificial foliage 
that when the ingenue wistfully sighed, “How beautiful 
this all isl,” a loud laugh issued from at least one spec- 
tator. 

The exhibit, in short, was another in which author and 
director conspire to keep the characters nervously on their 
feet and so prolong for two and a quarter hours a discus- 
sion which might satisfactorily be resolved and settled in 
half that time if they were permitted quietly to sit down 
and talk things over. i 
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IT TAKES TWO. February 3, 1947 


A comedy by Virginia Faulkner and Dana Suesse. Pro- 
duced by George Abbott and Richard Aldrich for 8 per- 
formances in the Biltmore Theatre. 


Program 
Martha Scott 


Connie Frazier 
Mr. Fine 
Mrs. Loosbrock 
Bee Clare 
Elevator Boy 


Julius Bing 
Beta Shaw 
Vivian Vance 
Robert Edwin 


Todd Frazier 
Monk Rathbtjrn 
Comfort Gibson 
Bill Renault 


Hugh Marlowe 
Anthony Ross 
Temple Texas 
John Forsythe 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action takes place in the living-room of the 
Fraziers* apartment, in the Murray HiU section of New York. Time. Late 
fall, 1946. Act 1. Scene 1. Late afternoon. Scene 2. One o* clock the next 
morning. Act II. Scene 1. Saturday afternoon, two weeks later. Scene 2. 
Five-thirty the same afternoon. Act III. Noon, the next day. 

Director: George Abbott, 


It is such OCCASIONS that persuade me confidentially to 
address myself as follows: ‘^Now see here, George, me lad, 
why do you persist in wasting your time in this way? Dra- 
matic criticism as a profession is quite all right, but what, 
I ask you, has such stuff got to do with it? You’re not as 
young any more as you used to be, and you brag that 
money doesn’t any longer interest you, and it’s time you 
got some sense, of which you could stand a little. So why 
don’t you either hire some not especially bright boy of fif- 
teen to cover such shows for you — he’d have to be not so 
bright or he wouldn’t take the job — or else retire to your 
pond and spend the rest of your days, like a Thoreau or 
Alf Landon, in peace?” 

The trouble with me, however, is that I don’t listen to 
myself. Maybe it’s the fault of my diction and I should 
take lessons. Maybe it’s because I don’t trust myself since 
the time I talked myself into buying dress shirts that fas- 
tened at the back and those real estate mortgages guaran- 
teed to be as sound as the Rock of Gibraltar. I don’t know. 
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But whatever it is, let the curtain go up on almost any- 
thing at all and there you will find El Dopo duly quar- 
tered in his old seat. 

It was in his old seat, accordingly, that you found him at 
this number. The program intimated that it was a com- 
edy. But, like some other things the programs tell us — 
such, for example, as that the well-dressed young blood re- 
flects le douceur de vivre by being epouvante at the 
thought of inflicting his epidermis with anything but mar- 
quisette underdrawers — the intimation was a slight e^;- 
aggeration. That is, it was a slight exaggeration if comedy 
means something that amuses one to the point of laughter. 
All that the pair of authors negotiated was the old marital 
misunderstanding and bedroom transaction given what 
they erroneously imagined was striking novelty by gar- 
nishing it with the current shortage of apartment facili- 
ties. We were asked to believe that a husband and wife 
who have seriously quarreled and separated will inevita- 
bly be reunited because other living quarters are not im- 
mediately available. Since this took a deal of believing 
and since, the argument was not materially assisted by 
night club gags, the evening may be argued to have been 
something less than satisfactory. That I remained in my 
seat for two of the three acts is still another indication that 
I am probably losing my mind, or at least what after so 
many such experiences is left of it. 

Itemized account of what went on in those two acts: 

1. Wife: "‘I want to be near my husband so I can get some 
good put of him.” Other Woman (with leer) : **It depends 
just what you mean by ‘good.’ ” 

2. Three allusions to the ‘‘John,” or toilet. 

3. “To be really distinguished, I suppose I’d have to pose for 
a Calvert whiskey ad.” 

4. The wife entered suddenly, found her husband with a girl 
who had removed her shoes, and as usual suspected that he 
was guilty of having had an affair with her. 

5. The joke about wanting a Martini without any vermouth 
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6. The spraying of a small plant with a seltzer siphon. 

7. A woman appeared in a dress with a large cluster of silk 
on the posterior. “Are they putting the motor in the rear 
this season?'" asked another character. 

8 . The business of not knowing which side of a modernistic 
painting was the top or bottom. 

9. A man remarked to the apartment-hunting wife that he 
wanted to show her his bed, which was the kind that comes 
out of the wall when you press a bytton. Her husband, 
who was eavesdropping, heard her remark, “That would 
be fun,” and promptly became hysterical because he 
thought she meant that she was going to occupy the bed 
with him. 

10. The husband opened a closet door and everything in it 
tumbled out onto his head. 

11. The dumb blonde character with the Dixie drawl who 
called everybody “honey.” 

12. The indication of the wife when the husband told her 
that she snored. 

13. Her indignation when he didn't notice that she had on a 
new dress. 

14. Constant ringing of telephone bells and door bells. 

15. “So this room is the living-room; pretty big for just livingl” 

16. “Why do they want to drain swamps for housing projects; 
why don't they just build the houses on dry land?” 

17. The fat female comic named Mrs. Loosbrock. 

18. The snooping, suspicious sister-in-law. 

19. The comedy business of trying to put long-stemmed flow- 
ers into a small vase. 

20. The comic-strip quarreling between husband and wife. 

Plus thirty or forty more items of a kind. 

The acting, except for an amusing performance of the 
Dixie nitwit by a voluptuous specimen of Hollywood bait 
named,. Devs avertat!^ Temple Texas, was of the assem- 
bly-line order; and the direction by George Abbott fol- 
lowed his usual principle of making the actors appear to 
be running madly away from the script. 
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JOHN LOVES MARY. February 4, 1947 


A comedy by Norman Krasna. Produced by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd in association with 
Joshua Logan for beyond the season performances in, 
initially, the Booth Theatre. 


Program 


Mary McKxnuey 'Nina Foch 
Oscar Dugan Ralph Chambers 
Fred Taylor Tom Ewell 

John Lawrence 'WiUiam Frince 
Senator James McKinley 

Loring Smith 
Mrs. Phyllis McKinley 

Ann Mason 


Lieut. Victor O’Leary 

Lyle Bettger 

George Beechwood 

Max Showalter 
Lely Herbish Pamela Gordon 
Harwood Biddle Harry Bannister 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place in the Ivoing-room of the apart- 
ment of Senator James McKinley in the St Regis Hotel, New York, Act 1. 
Monday afternoon, 3 p,m. Act XL. Tuesday morning, 11 a,m. Act HI. 
Scene 1. Imhtediately afterwards. Scene 2. Three hours later. 

Director: Joshua Logan. 


It was also, on the very night following, that you duly 
discovered Sir Noodletop in his accustomed seat at this 
second comedy number. This one apparently contained 
some so-called laughs, judging from die strange noises in 
my vicinity. But just what induced them I wouldn’t know, 
unless it is that some people, appreciating that they are 
not expected to talk in the theatre, can’t resist opening 
their mouths and emitting sounds anyway. As for me, the 
show was so profuse in com that it seemed to be laid not 
in a New York hotel room, as the program insisted, but in 
a Carolina mountain still. 

Having hit it rich with Dear Ruth, the author doubtless 
said to himself once a sucker twice a sucker so let’s give 
the come-ons another dose of much the same whambo. 
And, having said it, he went and did it. And very possibly 
his con game will work again and he will haul in some 
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more money, which is unquestionably all that he was 
thinking abotit in the first place, being from that area 
where money is accepted as a token of genius and where a 
writer who gets five thousand a week is esteemed as fifty 
times better than any crumb like Poe, who was lucky if he 
got enough for a square meal every other Tuesday. It cer- 
tainly isn’t that I have any objection to playwrights or 
anybody else making money. But, when they write such 
stuff as this, I deplore their manners in inviting me to 
come around and watch them make it. 

The usual apology of the producers of such parcels is 
that it may be all right for the critics to larrup them but 
that they nevertheless serve the purpose of providing es- 
cape to the public. Just where the escape is, I can’t gadier. 
Far from providing escape, the shows provide rather only 
a re-immersion in the same old familiar hokums, and it is 
hard to understand how anyone can escape from himself 
by being hit over the head for two and a half hours with 
all the stale things he remembers from years past. This 
whole business of escape, at least in a theatrical sense, is 
fraught with dubiety. The idea that it is to be achieved 
solely in humor, or what more often merely passes for hu- 
mor, is responsible not only for a lot of bad failures but 
for a lot of selfish disregard for a swindled public. Such of 
this season’s pseudo-comedies as It Takes Two, The Bees 
And The Flowers, Loco, A Family Affair, Wonderful Jour- 
ney, Lovely Me, Love Goes To Press, and the sort have 
been ample evidence of their producers’ error. The sound 
humor of a Bom Yesterday may provide escape. The coun- 
terfeit humor of a John Loves Mary provides only a re^ 
newed and uncomfortable imprisonment of the spirit. It is 
quite possible, as I have noted, that the public may para- 
doxically find a desired escape in even this bivouac of 
Krasna’s. That is for the public to decide. But when it 
comes to me, the escape lies rather in the direction of the 
auditorium’s red lights. 

The plot of the comedy has to do with a returned GI 
who, on behalf of another who has saved his life on the 
battlefield, marries the latter’s English fiancee for the sole 
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purpose of being able to bring her to America for him. 
When he arrives back home, he discovers that his friend 
in the meantime has married elsewhere and that he ac- 
cordingly is burdened with a wife whom he has difficulty 
in explaining to his own fiancee. The dialogue humor con- 
sists in such flavors as “You’ve got to have a bag when you 
go to a hotel — I mean a handbag” and “It would take 
awfully bad food to disagree with him/" The character hu- 
mor involves a former lieutenant who is now a major of 
ushers in a movie palace. The plot complications are arbi- 
trarily denied solution in the first act by explaining in the 
last that the hero could do nothing about it because no 
one would listen to him, which, since everyone had indi- 
cated a perfect willingness to hear him out, is scarcely ac- 
ceptable. The acting is fair enough — Loring Smith and 
Tom’ Ewell being considerably better than that — and the 
direction is expert. But in general the evening is only 
stagnant water trying again to flow under the old bridge. 
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THE STORY OF MARY SURRATT 

February 8 , 1947 

A play by John Patrick. Produced by Russell Lewis and 
Howard Young for 8 performances in the Henry Miller 
Theatre. 

Program 

Anna Surratt Elizabeth Ross Maj. Gen. Kautz Thomas Glynn 

Mary Surratt Dorothy Gish Brig. Gen. Howe Robert Morgan 

Louis Weichman Brig. Gen. Foster Dallas Boyd 

Bernard Thomas Col. Tompkins Lee Malboume 

Louis Payne Don Shelton Col. Clendenin Arthur StenrUng 

George Atzerodt Zachary Berger Special Provost Marshal 

David Herold Michael Fox Tom Daly 

John Surratt John Conway Maj. Henry Rathbone 
John Whkes Booth James Monks Gordon Barnes 

Capt. William Smith Lt. Henry von Steinacker 

Graham Denton Bill Hitch 

Sgt. Day Larry Johns Gen. Jural Bentley JohnFimley 

Col. Burnett Douglas McEachin Father Wiget Harlan Briggs 

Gen. Joshua Holden W. E.Doster Hugh Mosher 

Richard Sanders Dr. Samuel Mudd 
Brig. Gen. Ekin WdUis Roberts TomJ.McGivem 

Beverdy Johnson Kent Smith Edward Spangler 
Maj. Gen. Hunter Lytton Robinson 

Edward Harvey Michael O’Laughun 
Brig. Gen. Harris Bill Reynolds 

Frank McFarland Samuel Arnoid Larry Johns 
Maj. Gen. Wallace Robert Neff 

SYNOPSIS: Act 1. Scene 1. The living-^oom of Mary SurratPs 
boarding house. Washington, D. C., 1865. Scene 2 . The same, three 
hours later. Scene 3. The same, one week later. Act 11. An improvised 
courtroom in the old penitentiary building, a few days later. Act III. 
Scene 1. The same. Midnight, several weeks later. Scene 2. A cell in the 
old penitentiary building on the U. S. Arsenal grounds at Washington, 
D. C., a few minutes before noon on the following day. 

Director: John Patrick. 
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T 

Ahe attempt to percolate into drama the record of the 
woman who went to the gallows for her charged complicity 
in the assassination of Abraham Lincoln does not come 
off. Unlike the English and French, our playwrights have 
never been critically successful in treating of American 
women either famous or infamous, and it is thus that 
Mary Surratt now takes her place with all her dramatic 
sisters like Barbara Frietchie, Dolly Madison,^ Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Carry Nation, Emily Dickinson, Lizzie 
Borden, et aL 

My friend, John Mason Brown, writing of the musical- 
ized Street Scene, observes: “When Maurrant is arrested 
after the murder of his wife it becomes impossible not to 
smile as he turns to his daughter to intone, ‘What did I do 
it for?’ and a great many words of the same kind. In short, 
though the evening has its distinguished features, it is 
bound to seem at war with it:self. It labors brilliantly to 
produce the realism of Mr. Rice’s text, and then huffs and 
puffs no less industriously to shatter it. In spite of its ob- 
vious merits, what this new Street Scene suffers from is 
not the heat of Mr. Rice’s story but the frequent humidity 
of Mr. Weill’s attempt to turn a realistic drama into an 
opera.” 

While I. do not share my good colleague’s critical opin- 
ion, I can at least well understand any such personal reac- 
tion, though it seems to me that Maurrant’s “What did I 
do it for?” upon the murder of his wife is not so very dif- 
ferent from Verdi’s Othello’s, or that other such allegedly 
jarring words are much more operatically incompatible 
than, for example, such as Mozart’s Don Giovanni’s “Tell 
the old buffoon that I expect him to dinner tomorrow eve- 
ning”; and though I further suspect that were Street Scene 
laid in Milan and sung in Italian what is objected to 
would waywardly be found sufficiently plausible. Criti- 
cism otherwise proceeds, I think, simply from the surprise 
and shock of seeing and hearing for the first time a realis- 
tic American theme treated in an operatic manner, and 
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the surprise and even shock are not. materially di£Eerent 
from those experienced by criticism upon its first contem- 
plation of, say, Picasso’s modernism or the first audition of 
Richard Strauss’ so-termed tonal anarchy. Nor, I venture, 
is Street Scene quite wholly the realistic thing it is argued 
to be. While it surely may not be described on the whole 
as romantic, its love story, which is its operatic treatment’s 
chief theme, fully subscribes to Denis de Rougemont’s 
acute definition, in L’ Amour et V Occident, of the essen- 
tial element of romance as unhappy mutual love. 

The point in relation to The Story Of Mary Surratt is 
that any such historical-biographical play, like any such 
operatic Street Scene, plainly calls in many ctises not 
merely for a Coleridge suspension of judgment but for a 
double-Coleridge dose of it. In the instance of the usual 
play, one is asked simply to remit judgment that what one 
is engaging is plainly fiction and to imagine that it is 
rather actuality transferred to the stage. In the instance of 
a play like this, however, it is demanded that one not only 
suspend judgment that what one is engaging is not fiction, 
but, in addition, that the actors are not recognizable actor 
personalities playing the characters but are factually the 
historical personages. It is the consequent difficulty that 
causes most of these modem biographical-historical char- 
acters to impress one as characters on a motion picture 
screen: two-dimensional ghosts remote from life and actu- 
ality, and the documentary plays in which they figure as 
bogus. It is therefore mainly when the plays are comedies 
and make some concession to disbelief that they are rela- 
tively acceptable. A Napoleon in a St. Helena taxes the 
credulity. A Napoleon in a Madame Sans-Gine or The 
Man Of Destiny seems much the more real and reasonable. 
And will no one kindly seek to controvert any such opin- 
ion by namii^ the various Lincoln plays which appear ex- 
ceptionally to have been swallowable by local audiences. 
Lincoln, it would seem, would be swallowable to American 
audiences even were he played by Bobby Clark. The au- 
thor of The Story Of Mary Surratt, it seems, made a big 
practical mistake in keeping him off-stage. 
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It is a perversity of audiences and many critics, of whom 
often I am one, that they are able much more readily to 
accept dramatic fiction for the time being as fact than fact 
as fact.. Fact frequently has a way of seeming spurious 
when placed upon a stage, perhaps because it does not re- 
ally after all belong there in the first place. It gives the 
imagination no free pasture; it too frequently has the air 
of having been transcribed by a studious book-keeper; it 
seems as misplaced as fiction would be in a court circular. 
Poetry may palliate it, but prose, save it be satirical or hu- 
morous, only paradoxically emphasizes its artificiality. It 
is, in brief, theatrically unbelievable, a bastard bom of 
truth and greasepaint. 

Mr. Patrick’s play is further unsatisfactory on other 
counts. Since, first, an audience is antecedently aware of 
the historical record, it lacks all suspense and, after its 
first act, must rely for interest on the ingenuity of its 
dramaturgy, which here is missing. Secondly, since the 
four hundred or so witnesses who testified at the Surratt 
trial necessarily have to be drastically curtailed for stage 
purposes — they are here reduced to a mere half dozen — 
and since the trial thus lasts little more than half an hour, 
the ultimate condemnation of the protagonist seems to 
be absurdly abrupt and is dramatically unconvincing. 
Thirdly, since Mary Surratt was a negligible person and 
since the play can not honestly present her otherwise, her 
fate lacks weight and size, as the fall of insignificance is 
scarcely fraught with the elements of profound tragedy. 
Fourthly, the play, for all its historical verity, unavoidably 
edges into the pattern of the endless mimeographed melo- 
dramas of the yesterdays with their innocent heroines perr 
secured by the law, brought into cruel courtrooms, and 
defended by their upstanding and loyal lovers. Fifthly, the 
final scene in the prison cell adheres to an even more fa- 
miliar pattern in the doomed woman about to meet her 
death and visited successively by her tearful young daugh- 
ter, her heartbroken lover given to consoling oratory, and 
the usual benign priest. Since the actor playing the latter 
in this case bears an alarming resemblance to the'late Irvin 
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Cobb, the pathos of the scene suflEers an added blow. And, 
sixthly, the spectacle of a heroine confronted and battered 
throughout the evening by enough villains to have stocked 
the complete series of Sullivan, Considine and Woods mel- 
odramas tends to be inconveniently humorous. 

The acting company, notably Miss Gish in the role of 
Mary Surratt, is generally competent; the direction by the 
author is for the greater part able; the settings by Samuel 
Leve serve the play nicely; and the lighting by a new- 
comer, Girvan Higginson, is first-rate. 
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THE WANHOPE BUILDING. February 9, 1947 


A fantasy by John Finch. Produced by the Experimental 
Theatre under the auspices of the American National The- 
atre and Academy and under the direct supervision of 
Theatre Incorporated for 5 performances in the Princess 
Theatre. 

PROGRAlidC 


4-F 

Flashy Page 

Maggie 

George 

Eddie 

Mrs. Mead 

Michael 


Haskell Coffin 
John Jordan 
Dorothy Patterson 
Walter Craig 
Martin Balsam 
Octavia Kenmore 
Edmond Le Comte 


Sleeping Drunk 

Courtney Burr, Jr. 
Housewife Winifred Cushing 

Guard Frank Richards 

Professor Thorstein 

Frederic Cornell 
Interviewer Clark Howat 

Medical Examiner Don Peters 
Secretary Penelope Sack 

Brown Hat Will Kuluva 

Announcer Robert Wark 

Quiz Master Blair Cutting 

'Barytone BiUyRollo 


Mr. 10 Walter Craig 

Mr. 11 Anthony Grey 

Mr. 12 Courtney Burr, Jr. 

1st Customer Ford Rainey 

2nd Customer Frederic Cornell 

Attendant • Frank Richards 

Felina Beatrice Straight 

Arnold Lex Richards 

C Penelope Sack 

^ Robert Wark 

Miss Queen Margaret Barker 

Pomeroy Anthony Grey 

Madam Endor Freda Altman 

Jo Light Don Peterr 

Max Robert Wark 

John B. Sherman Ford Rainey 

Policy J Blair Cutting 

Committee | Frank Richards 
Pilot Clark Howat 


Young Lovers 


SYNOPSIS: The play begins and ends in MichaeVs bar; the rest 
takes place in the Wanhope building. 

Director: Brett Warren. 


T 

Xhe revival of this particular experimental enterprise, 
which was allowed to lapse during the war years, is a matter 
for critical good-will, since the various parties thereto are 
more or less theatrically experienced and not merely the 
usual hopeful amateurs or semi-amateurs. That the good- 
will can not extend to its initial offering is unfortunate. 
While the play definitely is not “commerciaF' and is hence 
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within the scope and purpose of the venture, it lacks the 
quality which too often only theoretically goes hand in 
hand with the non<ommercial, and, for all its author’s ele- 
vated intentions, falls between the two non-existent stools, 
which would be something of a trick were it not in similar 
cases such a common occurrence. 

Mr. Finch’s design is to command in terms of allegory a 
greater sense of responsibility in the modem social body 
and a renunciation of its current tendency toward laisser- 
faire. The injunction is delivered through an inordinately 
complicated plot about a potential dictator quartered on 
the top floor of a building five hundred stories high who, it 
has been given out, has invented a bomb capable of numb- 
ing the will power of the people. Of the latter, all but one 
are cynical that anything can be done about it. The ex- 
ception, a sailor, takes steps to find out what can be done 
and to that end climbs to the would-be dictator’s lair, en- 
countering, like Bunyan’s Christian, innumerable obsta- 
cles on the way. He discovers that the bomb is a fraud, but 
when he returns to apprise his fellows of the fact, learns 
that they are still indifferent and scornful of the collateral 
philosophy that the way to safety, security and freedom lies 
within themselves. 

The dramaturgy through which the allegory is filtered 
is generally so ill-contrived that confusion piles on confu- 
sion to the frequent point of absurdity. And the writing, 
while at very widely scattered moments pithy enough, is 
in the aggregate so didactic and so given to undramatic 
phraseology that what might be theatrically valid in the 
theme becomes moribund. 

Since the central purpose of the experimental group is 
to give a hearing to playwrights whom the commercial 
theatre disdains and since the play is thus the thing, there 
is no point in discussing the performance. If there were, it 
is to be feared that the opinion in that direction would be 
no different from that on the play itself. 
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CRAIG’S WIFE. February 12 , 1947 


A revival of the play by George Kelly. Produced by Gant 
Gaither for 69 performances in the Playhouse. 


Program 


Miss Austin Kathleen Comegys 
Mrs. Harou> Viola Roache 

Mazie Dortha Duckworth 

Mrs. Craig Judith Evelyn 

Ethel Landreth Virginia Dwyer 
Wi^TER Craig Thilip Oher 


Mrs. Frazier Virginia Hammond 
Billy Biremire Herschel Bentley 
Joseph Catelle Hugh Rennie 

Harry Allan Nourse 

Eugene Fredericks John Hudson 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action of the play takes place in the re- 
ception room at the home of the Walter Craigs. Act L 6:30 in the eve- 
ning. Act n. Ten minutes later. Act HI. The following morning at 8:30. 
Director: George Kelly. 


T 

Xhe revival brings one amusedly to reflect on some of 
the reactions to the play when it was first produced back 
in the October of 1925. Unless I am much mistaken, one 
of them, and the chief one, was admiration of the author’s 
daring in performing any such cynical operation on his 
leading woman character and for once viewing the female 
of the species without the usual rose-colored glasses. That 
Strindberg, Wedekind and Co. — to drag them in again 
for the good Lord knows how many times — had long be- 
fore made Kelly’s surgery look in comparison like the re- 
moval of a small splinter from the finger, is not to the im- 
mediate point, since it is American playwrights we have in 
mind. But* the notion held at the time that Kelly was the 
first of these to throw overboard the old sentimental ap- 
proach and to present a woman character for what she fac- 
tually was, which is to say something that rhymes with the 
main attribute of a mosquito bite, is what induces the 
smile. 

This is not to say that Kelly did not do a good job. His 
analysis of a wife unscrupulously intent upon preserving 
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at any cost her material security was and remains another 
testimonial to his uncommon sagacity in the delineation 
of his women. It is even to grant that he did such a delin- 
eating job better than any other native playwright before 
him. But to believe, as many seemed to believe when his 
play was initially shown, that he had no predecessors in 
the treatment of female artifice, intrigue and unscrupu- 
lousness is hardly close to the fact. 

The idea that American playwrights before 1925 had 
uniformly regarded women as something approximating 
innocent little dewdrops — an idea that oddly persists in 
some quarters even today — needs only a casual investiga- 
tion to prove its emptiness. It would, of course, be stretch- 
ing the point to absurdity to mention the villainous ad- 
venturesses in the early gallery melodramas, almost all of 
whom made Harriet Craig look like an angel from heaven. 
Such characters were simply cardboard figures painted 
black, superficial creatures motivated not from within but 
arbitrarily prodded into their deviltries for the conven- 
ience of the plots, mostly as ridiculous as themselves. It is, 
however, the appreciable point that our stage on its higher 
level had surely not been without more authentic female 
characters quite as honestly and fearlessly probed as Kelly’s 
choice baggage. 

The qhality of the exliibits embracing them a thing 
wholly apart, the girls in some of tlie plays were far re- 
moved, indeed, from any identity with vestal peaches. As 
far back as 1908, David Graham Phillips, though still ro- 
mantic, treated one of the sex with a fair degree of realism 
in The Worth Of A Woman. A year or two later George 
Bronson Howard and Wilson Mizner wrote and produced 
The Only Law to show up the sentimental nonsense in 
the character of Laura Murdock in Eugene Walter’s The 
Easiest Way, which had been esteemed by many as sensa- 
tionally on the beam. Paul Armstrong then went in for an 
Ibsenish appraisal of his heroine in The Escape. And 
somewhere around that time Edward Knoblock tossed out 
an item called Tiger! Tiger! which startled many theatre- 
goers with the picture of its particular hussy. The wench 
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of Louis K. Anspacher’s The Unchastened Woman, pro- 
duced in 1915, was even more unscrupulous than Mrs, 
Craig, and the harridan of Martin Brown’s Cobra more 
unscrupulous than both of them rolled together. One or 
two of the females in the plays of William Hurlbut, to say 
nothing of the heroine of Alan Dale’s The Madonna Of 
The Future, were anything but lace valentines. And, in 
the year before Kelly’s play appeared, a playwright named 
O’Neill put on Welded and Desire Under The Elms, nei- 
ther of whose women were precisely to be described as 
honeysuckles. 

And these were not all. 

Kelly’s progress as a dramatist since Craigs Wife, com- 
mendable as it was, is impressed upon anyone who has fol- 
lowed his later work. Not only does his treatment of his 
various Eves indicate an increased fertility; his writing no 
less indicates the same. In the latter regard, there is no 
longer recourse to such ingustable humors of this Craigs 
Wife as '*He’s a professor of the Romance Languages” — 
“Naturally. And I suppose he’s told you he loves you in 
all of them,” or “Well now, does everybody have to be 
killed in automobile accidents?” — “No, there’s always 
the Galveston Flood, for husbands.” Nor is there any more 
leaning on such cliches as “You’re blinded by a pretty face, 
son, as many another man has been blinded,” “Gan you 
remember when anyone has darkened that door?,” “No 
house is big enough for two women who are interested in 
the same man,” and “What is there to consider, darling, 
except that we love each other?” 

The improvement in dramaturgy is quite as noticeable. 
No longer are his plays so full of such stereotyped stage 
directions as “She turns and glances up the stairs to assure 
herself that no one is listening,” “She strikes the table with 
her knuckles,” and “Craig comes quietly down the stairs 
and stands on the landing, looking inquiringly from one 
to the other.” To say nothing of such as “She stands look- 
ing eagerly through the window,” “She steps back from 
him suddenly and touches her hair in an eflEort to appear 
casual,” and “He looks at her under his brows.” Or such 
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as ‘‘She buries her face in his shoulder and cries hard,” 
and “Entering wearing his hat and carrying the newspaper 
he brought home.” 

The fact that Kelly’s play holds one in spite of all such 
platitudes of speech and action demonstrates that even in 
that earlier stage of his career there was an underlying se- 
rious talent in him that made itself felt. It is accordingly 
gratifying that, unlike so many of our American play- 
wrights who originally suggested healthy potentialities 
and thereafter failed to realize them, he not only has kept 
to his beginning promise but has developed it into actual 
performance. Craig^s Wife may now seem a bit spotted 
with the years; the treatment of its Harriet, once looked 
on as something quite out of the ordinary, may now have 
become theatrically familiar; but it still remains a play 
worth another view. We may have been getting altogether 
too many revivals of old plays in this season and some may 
have considered them to be a reflection on the vitality of 
the contemporary theatre. But, even so, it seems better to 
have revived a twenty-two-year-old play like this one than 
further to have diminished that vitality by putting on 
such fresh, new lobster-pots as Lovely Me, Love Goes T o 
Press, Little A, and It Takes Two, among many others. 

Generally one of the best of our directors, the author in 
this instance has so accelerated the dialogue in the earlier 
portions of the play that much of it sounds like pig-Latin 
and is unintelligible. This not only afflicts Miss Evelyn’s 
performance of the Harriet role, which is additionally 
handicapped by a couturi^re’s creation more suited to mu- 
sical comedy, but lends to the other characters the impres- 
sion of so many mimickers of Walter Winchell’s radio de- 
livery. When things are allowed eventually to quiet down, 
the company finds itself and proceeds with credit, particu- 
larly in the cases of Philip Ober, Kathleen Comegys, Vi- 
ola Roche, Dortha Duckworth, and Virginia Dwyer. 
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DONALD WOLFIT REPERTORY 
February i8, 1947 

A program of Shakespearean plays, together with Ben Jon- 
son’s Volpone. Produced by Hall Shelton, by arrangement 
with Advance Players Association, Ltd., for 5 week^ per- 
formances in the Century Theatre. 

The Company 

Donald Wolfit, Rosalind Iden, Violet Farebrother, Kempster Bames, Ann 
ChaBdey, Frederick Horrey, Eric Maxon, Josef Shear, Alexander Gauge, 
GeofErey Wilkinson, Robert Algar, Eric Adeney, Malcolm Watson, John 
Wynyard, Marion Marshall, Penelope Chandler, David Dodimead, 
George Bradford, Richard Blythe, Charles Ollington, and Margaret 
Stallard. 

Director: Donald Wolfit. 


In my childhood days, one of the chief exports of what 
was then Bohemia seemed to be servant girls, a specimen 
whereof was found in due course to be functioning in the 
family domicile. For some weeks, the belle was observed 
preparing her wardrobe for attendance upon a wedding. 
My mother one day ventured to inquire of her who the 
bride and groom were to be, and was apprised that they 
were another Bohemian servant girl who was a friend of 
our heroine’s and a plumber’s helper from the neighbor- 
ing countryside. Upon the girl’s return from the event, my 
mother asked her what the wedding was like. ‘*Oh,” she 
replied, ‘‘it was all right, but I wouldn’t exactly say it was 
brilliant.” 

In my later years, one of the chief exports of what is 
still England has continued to be — along with women’s 
club lecturers. Major Grey’s chutney, and woolen socks 
with a contumelious disregard for the big toe — Shake- 
spearean actors. The latest specimen to come into port is 
Mr. Donald Wolfit, and his introductory performance is as 
Lear. Like the’servant girl, my report is that he is all right 
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still persist in my mind and feeling as something more 
than flickering tapers. And, finally, while Mr. Wolfit’s per- 
formance may have impressed my venerated friend as the 
greatest piece of Shakespearean acting he had seen in the 
long and valuable years he had served his journal and con- 
siderably beyond, I regret that it scarcely impresses me as 
have such of a variety of actors, quite aside from Novelli 
and von Sonnenthal, as Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet, Wer- 
ner Krauss’ Shylock, Paul Wegener’s Henry IV, Alexan- 
der Moissi’s Hamlet, Basil Sydney’s Hamlet, and Gemier’s 
Shylock, to nominate only a few that come quickly to 
mind. 

The supporting company is of a distinctly provincial fla- 
vor and in the main grossly incompetent. And the scenic 
investiture, if it may be called by so elegant a term, looks 
as if it had been fished out of a Blackburn warehouse. 
(The program credits it to one Ernest Stem, but if the in- 
tention is to mislead one into believing that the Stem in 
question is the Ernst Stem celebrated for his scenic con- 
tributions to the Reinhardt German stage, the intention 
takes on the proportions of heroic impertinence, A trace of 
Stem’s designs is manifest, but what has been done with 
and to them practically obliterates any likeness.) The eve- 
ning’s sole attraction is the star but, since he bears no 
high-soimding Old Vic label and since no air pf London 
theatrical feshionableness attaches to him, it was correctly 
anticipated that he would fail to enjoy the devoted patron- 
age of our otherwise American Anglophiles. 

With an irrepressible zeal matched only by the squirrel, 
the beaver, the laguardia and other such mammalian phe- 
nomena, Wolfit quickly followed Lear with As You Like 
It, The Merchant Of Venice, Volpone, and Hamlet. In 
view of his wholesale energy, the circumstance that he has 
not seen fit to export himself also in other of his number- 
less roles like Richard III, Macbeth, Othello, Falstaff, Bot- 
tom, Ford’s Giovanni, Ibsen’s Solness, etc., etc., comes as 
something of a surprise. It is however, probably just as 
well that he refraiined. Talent, of which he has a plenty, 
nevertheless has its limitations, and ambition often its 
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penalties. With all the highest intentions and resolve in 
the world, he has overextended himself in even the lim- 
ited repertory which he has ventured here. His Lear, as 
has been pointed out, has various commendable qualities 
along with some not quite so commendable, and the same 
may be said of his Shylock and Volpone, if in much lesser 
degree of his Hamlet and Touchstone. 

As with Lear, our visitor reads two of the four latter 
roles with a smart understanding. That he knows much of 
his Shakespeare is perfectly evident. That he also has the 
right idea of the Jonson spirit is equally so. To his further 
credit are an order and directness in performance, a voice 
which if nothing remarkable is yet most often competent 
in projecting his interpretations of the roles, and the fre- 
quent gift of suggesting that there is a mind working be- 
hind all the greasepaint. In Shylock and Volpone, as in 
Lear, are these qualities most noticeable. What is uni- 
formly lacking is that extra quality which distinguishes 
the exceptional actor from the merely able, that inner 
something which warms talent into genius and which, like 
the moon, singularly directs the tides of an audience’s re- 
actions. What is also apparently absent in a more realistic 
direction is physical style, or that grace and ease of body 
which must necessarily complement the other attributes 
of the really superior actor. It is because of this latter de- 
ficiency that Wolfit, like any other actor in the same posi- 
tion, is destined to find himself at his most comfortable in 
roles like Lear and Shylock, which with their voluminous, 
flowing robes and elaborate general makeups afford wel- 
come concealment to figures insufficiently fluid and void of 
authority. But if he lacks this attribute and so now and 
again misses one of the facets from which such of his fel- 
low English Shakespearean actors as Olivier and Gielgud 
— along with, I am told, even in a measure Robert Help- 
mann and Alec Clunes — have profited, he makes up for 
it in some other ways, chiefly in a clarity of approach to 
most of his parts that is not always visible in Olivier and 
that assuredly was not visible in the single Shakespearean 
presentation which Gielgud showed us here some ten 
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years ago. It is this infrequently wanting security of ad- 
dress, indeed, that stands him best in critical favor, even 
though his resources sporadically may not be strong 
enough to fulfill it. Slip though he may, the design usu- 
ally remains clear. 

Our visitor is further to be congratulated on reducing 
to a minimum those vocal tricks so often indulged in by 
Shakespearean actors. The average Lear in his thunderous 
rumbling of some of the passages gives one the impression 
that he has swallowed a bowling alley going at full blast. 
The Shylocks one encounters sometimes alternate between 
the bowling alley and the suggestion that they have swal- 
lowed a purring kitten. The Touchstones frequently 
sound as if they had just dined off an omelet of five-cent 
candy and ping-pong balls. Little of all that for Wolfit. 
Though now and again, notably in Hamlet^ given to this 
general kind of Shakespearean Tauberism, he for the 
greater part abstains from any such chromatic whimsies 
and handles his voice without the inore obvious monkey- 
shines. 

It is, in fact, not always a matter of what he does with a 
role so much as what he refrains from doing. Though, for 
example, his Volpone offers moments when it seems physi- 
cally at variance with its well thought out plan, it never- 
theless gratifyingly at no point imparts the feeling, which 
we have gained from certain other Volpones, that the ac- 
tor is a stock company Richelieu who has confused the 
Jonson. character with the late Abe Hummel at a fancy 
dress party. In the same way, though his Shylock at one or 
two moments threatens imminently to go Episcopalian, it 
remains in hand and does not, as we sometimes have 
viewed the acted role, toady to itself and seek craftily to 
give it Anne Nichols popular, sympathetic box-office over- 
tones. (Nor does it, praise be, give its exit from the court- 
room scene the usual picture of a character suffering from 
a broken leg and a bad case of dysentery.) And though his 
Touchstone’s design is faulty and its corpus at odds with 
its vocal projection, it in turn at least does not descend 
to the more familiar kind of vaudeville characteriza- 
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tion which in former days paved the way for a trained 
dog act. 

It is our visitor’s misfortune that his company in these 
other plays, as in Lear, offers him no, or at most very mea- 
gre, support. The resulting impression is of a star player 
constantly and optimistically shouting Allez-oop and be- 
ing vouchsafed nothing in the way of the anticipated 
jumps. Among the bleak troupe an actor or actress here 
and there in one or another of the plays emerges for a 
spell with a passable performance. But even at their rela- 
tive best none is more than what a colored jazz band 
leader of my acquaintance, who has displayed his art in 
Paris, is fond of describing as come-see come-saw. 

Mr. Wolfit will not consider such derogation a mark of 
undue critical severity or American inhospitality. Similar 
strictures were the company’s portion at the hands of the 
English critics, who took him to task for dumping so 
measly a troupe on his aUdiences. It may be, and doubtless 
is, that he has not been able to gather enough from the 
box-offices to improve the aggregation. It may even be 
that, like the late Richard Mansfield and some other ac- 
tors, he is unwilling to have any competition on a stage 
and desires selfishly to be the whole show. But whatever it 
is, it is no way to bid for favor in a land one of whose 
states is still Missouri. A single good performance in a 
play, particularly a classic, is far from being enough. It is 
too easy for even a little candle to shine in the darkness. 
Wolfit is a bigger candle, but whether big or little a can- 
dle can not light itself. And even if it can, as he miracu- 
lously at times seems to indicate, its flame needs guarding 
from the chill draughts. 

Of the star’s performances, in summary, the best are 
Lear, Shylock, and Volpone, the poorest Hamlet and 
Touchstone, the latter of which becomes in the actor’s 
hands a clown who is merely clown, who fails to suggest 
the likelihood that the play in which he fibres was de- 
signed as a whimsical mockery of itself,’ and who seems at 
times to be slightly skeptical of his own humor and to dis- 
believe, as E. K. Chambers has significantly put it, that 
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the character embodies Shakespeare’s comment on ro- 
mance rather by what he is than by anything he con- 
sciously says. ‘Tor how/’ Chambers continues, “can ro- 
mance more readily be made ridiculous than by the 
disconcerting contact of the natural gross man who blurts 
out in every crisis precisely those undesirable facts which 
it is the whole object of romance to refine away?” The 
Jacques of Wynyard commits no such error and, with its 
sly, sardonic cast, makes up for Wolfit’s critical lapse. 

Though, as recorded, the star’s pronunciations through- 
out the repertory are for the greater share agreeably ac- 
curate, his company with minor exception enunciates the 
English parts of speech as if they had been invented by the 
late Lawrance D’Orsay for Cockney music hall purposes. 
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O’DANIEL. February 23 , 1947 


A play by John Savacool and Glendon Swarthout. Pro- 
duced by the Experimental Theatre, Inc., under the su- 
pervision of the Theatre Guild for 5 performances in the 
Princess Theatre. 

Program 


Dan 

AL£X 

T.-ee 

Beforter 

Bellhop 

Private Somian 

Company Clerk 

Bartender 

Ethel 

Potty 


Walter Coy 
Anne Burr 
Jack Manning 
WiUiam Munroe 
James Holden 
James Holden 
WiUiam Munroe 
Rudy Bond 
Isabel Bishop 
BiUy M. Greene 


Colonel Basil Robert P. Lieb 
Technician 4th Grade 

NormanBudd 
CoRPORAXi James Holden 

Italian Girl Isabel Bishop 

Workman BtUy M. Greene 

Cleaning Woman 

Georgia Simmons 
Vignati Royal Raymond 

J. P. CoLUNs Keene Crockett 


SYNOPSIS: Prologue. A Chicago hotel room, 1952. Act. 1. Scene 

1 . Barracks, 1943. Scene 2 . A bar, 1943. Scene 8 . A dugout, 1944. Scene 
4. Apartment living-room, 1945. Act 11. Scene 1. Lee*s office, 1947. Scene 

2. DarYs office, 1947. Scene 3. A telephone booth, 1948. Scene 4. Dan*s 
office, 1950. Scene 5. Philadelphia, 1951. Act IH. Scene 1. Campaign 
headquarters, 1951. Scene 2. An airport, 1952. Epilogue. A Chicago hotel 
room, 1952. 

* Director: Paul Crabtree. 


T 

JLhere is a dramatic, i£ rather familiar, idea here but 
one which again inexperienced playwriting has botched. 
What the authors have in mind is the kind of forces 
which, under certain circumstances, might conceivably 
contribute to governmental tyranny. Their protagonist is 
an ambitious former GI of problematical probity yet with 
a talent for convincing oratory. Employing both the lack- 
ing and the existing attributes simultaneously, he prevails 
upon a copious body of his quondam comrades in arms, 
who have been disillusioned by post-war conditions to the 
point of not caring what happens, to follow him in recti- 
fying matters. That ignorance combined with indifiEerence 
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may thus operate to dangerous ends is the point upon 
which the final curtain portentously falls. 

Employing the Living Newspaper technique in combi- 
nation with snapshot writing, the collaborators have sim- 
ply thrown their theme in pieces at an audience instead 
of dramatizing it as a whole. Not only that, but they have 
so overtalked it and so repetitiously hit the nub of their ar- 
gument that any punch that might be inherent in it is 
drained out of it. In only one or two short scenes is there 
any dramatic effect, and the effect in those cases lies in the 
automatic impulse of their subject matter rather than in 
anything they have contributed to it. What might have 
been a play of some impact thus has been hamstrung by 
experimental writers whose acquaintance with the elemen- 
tals of dramaturgy is nil, and about whom in general you 
will find discourse in a subsequent chapter. There is morp 
real drama in a single line of an authentic experimental 
dramatist like O’Casey than in all those of these others as- 
sembled. When, for example, in his- as yet unproduced 
Red Roses For Me a character deplores the death of a 
young man who sacrificed himself to a mere shilling’s bet- 
terment ‘of his oppressed fellow laborers’ wage and an- 
other quietly answer's, “Maybe he saw it in the shape of a 
new world,’’ you get someAing worth any hundred long 
speeches iir the combined plays of these amateur aspirants 
to dramatic estate. And in such a single line you get as 
well a hundred times more eloquence than in all the 
windy harangues of an effort like this O’Daniel, which, if 
mere length and irumber counted for anything, would be 
suflBciendy operative not only to nominate its protagonist 
President of the United States, as its authors them- 
selves peculiarly seem to beUeve, but even to elect Ben 
Hur over him. 
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YELLOW JACK. February 27 , 1947 

A revival of the play by Sidney Howard and Paul de Kruif, 
Produced by the American Repertory Company for ii 
performances in the International Theatre. 


OHaha 
McClelland 
Busch 
Bbinserhof 
Miss Blake 
Walter Beed 

Raymond Greenleaf 
Aristides Agramonte 

Efrem Zimhcdist, Jr, 
James Carroll Victor Jory 

Colonel Tory John Straub 

Wm. Crawford Gorgas 

Eugene Stuchmann 

Scene. Cuba, Time. 1900. 

Director: Martin Ritt. 


Jesse W. Lazear Alfred Ryder 

Roger F. Ames Emery Battis 

Major Cartwright Angus Caims 
Dr. Carlos Finlay 

Philip Boumeuf 

William H. Dean 

Robert RatoUngs 
An Army Chaplain 

Donald Keyes 
A Commissary Sergeant 

EdWoodhead 


Program 

Arthur Keegan 
WdUam Windom 
EUWaUach 
John Becher 
Anne Jackson 


Having withered as a repertory enterprise, the Amer- 
ican Repertory Company here obdurately sought to pre- 
serve what little life it might possibly have left through 
the revival for what was prayed to be a month’s run of 
the thirteen-year-old laboratory play about Walter Reed 
and Co.’s heroic battle against yellow fever in the period 
directly after the Spanish-American war. The choice of 
the hoped-for pulmotor, like that of all the company’s pre- 
vious exhibits save Androcles And The Lion, could not 
have been other than controvertible. Though very much 
better presented when it was originally shown under the 
guidance of Guthrie McClintic and though it received 
much favorable critical notice, the play fell far short of 
popularity, appealed only to limited audiences, and ex- 
pired to a financial loss after seventy-nine performances. 
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How it could be expected to put any money in the bank 
after a mere thirty-two, even were the presumption thatit 
would run that long correct and even under its present 
more economical production circumstances, my private 
accountant, though an expert in headscratching, found 
himself unable to figure out. 

It thus became clearly evident that what the Repertory 
Company badly needed from the very beginning was, 
among half a dozen other things, just such a student of 
figures. He might have told it what it apparently did not 
know: that you always have to allow for poor road tryout 
business (the company dropped a sizeable amount of its 
capital) ; that you have to arrange for a safe, workable av- 
erage between bad New York weeks and good, if any; that 
you can not reasonably expect with any such venture to 
play to a consistent, sustaining eighteen thousand dollars 
a week over a long period; that such a stop-gap figure is 
much too high for a repertory company without box-office 
names; and that plays like Henry VIII and John Gabriel 
Borkman, which seldom if ever have made money, could 
not be anticipated suddenly to turn out to be bullion. 
Without the benefit of such a statistician’s counsel, the 
pompany naturally went bankrupt and now had to pass 
around the hat again in order to keep going in any form 
whatever. 

There has been, I observe, a great deal of sympathy for 
the organization’s plight. With the best of personal, if not 
critical, will, I am afraid that I am unable to share in it. 
As much as anyone else, I feel that a really able repertory 
company might be a valuable thing for our theatre. But 
this one was very far from being that. It was, to be entirely 
frank about it, for the most part slipshod in its acting, of- 
ten insufficient in its direction, stupid in the choice of 
most of its plays, ill-advised in much of its casting, down- 
right absurd in the selection of at least one member of its 
leading acting personnel, and wholly devoid of that sense 
of showmanship — I use the word in its better sense — 
without which the fates are certain to wag their fingers ^t 
any such undertaking. That its purpose was high and its 
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resolve applaudable no one, and certainly not I, will gain- 
say. But purpose and resolve are vain unless real talent is 
behind them, and there was little of any such talent in ev- 
idence. There was also, it is to be feared, the suggestion 
that the enterprise was a walkinig ghost of the old Le Gal- 
lienne Civic Repertory company, which itself turned out 
to be simply a walking ghost and which also met with fi- 
nancial disaster. And, above all, there was about the com- 
pany an atmosphere of mothballs and staleness, of leading 
players worn out, personally uninteresting, and minus 
that aura which generally influences the attitude of our 
paying audiences. 

There was, in short, an augury of failure about the ag- 
gregation from the start. I appreciate that it is neither po- 
lite nor generous for a critic to say such a thing, but it is 
the truth, as four out of every five of my colleagues will, 
if they are honest with themselves, not hesitate to admit. 
But whether they see fit to admit it or not, I think I vio- 
late no confidence when I report that that is exactly the 
way they personally felt in the matter. 

I am not — I am not by any means — kicking an enter- 
prise when it is down. It was down in the first place. And 
I am just as sorry as anyone else that things were not more 
astutely planned at the outset and ihat what conceivably 
with less self-seeking and with greater modesty, greater 
skill and greater wisdom might have proved zm added as- 
set to our theatre has from all indications gone down the 
slide. I come not to bury Caesar, but to deplore the cir- 
cumstances which inevitably portended his death. 

The soi-disant American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy has sentimentally passed around a cup and raised 
twenty thousand dollars from itself, the Actors Equity As- 
sociation, the American Theatre Wing War Service, the 
United Scenic Artists, and vaurious individual actors and 
citizens to see the organization through what is euphe- 
mistically described as its crisis. And several other parties 
— sound recording companies, theatrical photographers, 
scene builders, and advertising agencies — have charitably 
contributed their mite to the patient. All of which is tm- 
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deniably fine and noble. But if the money raised were a 
hundred times twenty thousand dollars it would not help 
to do other than to perpetuate a venture that might profit 
infinitely more from ten cents’ worth of inner ability and 
theatrical intelligence. 

Sentiment is one thing; fact, alas, another; and the sen- 
timent of the company’s well-wishers and benefactors 
seems to be peculiarly ill-founded. Even if Yellow Jack 
were surprisingly to have made money, it could at best 
have made very little, and that would only prolong the 
agony. The Repertory Company, even with that little in 
its pocket, would still be short its three hundred thousand 
dollars of originally contributed capital, and the twenty 
thousand dollars which was now doled out to it could be 
of small assistance. According to published reports, the 
company dropped from five to six thousand dollars weekly 
since it opened shop in the previous November. It further 
required part of the present twenty thousand to meet its 
expenses in its last repertory weeks. Let us very liberally 
say that five thousand was left. Still allowing that Yellow 
Jack might not lose but make a little money and that the 
planned subsequent and only mildly shared in Alice In 
Wonderland might break even or much better, it was hard 
to see how five thousand or, with good luck, even ten or 
twenty more could possibly guarantee much future life to 
an enterprise whose past record indicated that that sum 
would sustain it for only five or six weeks at the most. As 
it turned out. Yellow Jack closed after only twenty-one 
performances to a loss of fourteen thousand dollars. 

If the American Repertory Company were conceivably 
to continue as such, it became clear that it would need not 
only a much better repertory but a much better company 
— and a first-rate advisory bookkeeper. To say nothing, of 
course, of some very angelic angels. 

The production of Yellow Jack was wretchedly directed 
by Martin Ritt, who not only violated its authors’ idea 
that its heroic adventurers in science should be played 
with no slightest emphasis on their heroism, but who 
caused the characters to strike such poses in spotlight baths 
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that they frequently assumed the appearance of the holy 
figures in the religious dramas of the last century. Be- 
cause of the misguided direction, it was impossible to tell 
whether the helpless actors were bad or were just made to 
seem so. 
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TIN TOP VALLEY. February s>^, 1947 


A play by Walter Carroll. Produced by the American Ne- 
gro Theatre for 45 performances in the A.N.T. Theatre. 


Fbogram 


RuthTaubot 
Mildred Price 
Greg Taidot 
Buck Price 
Soldier 
W mcjE Turner 
First Man 
Second Man 
Third Man 
Wilks 


Lillian Adams 
Betty Haynes 
Charles Nolte 
Frederick O^Neal 
Michael Lloyd 
Janies Jackson 
Joe Nathan 
Kenneth Porter 
Michael Lloyd 
Walter CarroU 


First Neighbor 
Second Neighbor 
A Photographer 
Preacher Wilson 

A Mourner 
A Crippled Woman 

Organist 


Vivian Dogan 
Lulu Hairston 
William Malkin 

Frederick Carter 
Maggi Coates 

Sadie Stockton 
Bessie Powers 


SYNOPSIS: Time. The present. Act I. Scene 1. Exterior of the 
Price and Talbot shacks in Tin Top, a late afternoon in July, Scene 2. A 
clearing in the woods, later that evening. Scene 3. Same as Scene 1, a 
few minutes later. Act II. Scene 1. Same as Scene 1, Act I, late afternoon 
of the following day. Scene 2. The same, about two hours later. Scene 3. 
The same, about four hours later. Act III. Scene 1. The same, later after- 
noon of the following day. Scene 2. The same, morning of the following 
day. Scene 3. A church, afternoon of the following day. 

Director; Abram HiU, 


It need HARDLY be said that it is the current predilection, 
indeed fashion, in white cultural circles to view with an 
alarming beneficence almost everything, however scanty, 
that the Negro attempts in the arts. But the present occa- 
sion once again, unsocially provides his enterprising 
whoopers with no whoop nraterial. The mixed-cast play 
with which our colored brethren have seen fit to pursue 
their experimental activities had better been left unplayed. 

Mr. Carroll sets himself to a renewed attack on racial 
prejudice, this time laying the scene in a scurvy mill-town 
in the backwoods of the &uth. His protagonist is a white 
boy who becomes friends with a Negro boy and who de- 
clares his intention to go North with the latter and enroll 
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himself in the same college. His mother, still vain of the 
superiority of her race in the hice of its cruelly imposed 
poverty and squalid living, finds her Caucasian pride so 
outraged at his decision that, unable to keep in hand her 
wrath over what she deems a signal affront to her family 
honor, she seizes a pistol, which has been planted for the 
preceding two hours with the assiduity of an amateur hor- 
ticulturist, and shoots him to death. Though she subse- 
quently confesses her guilt, the community holds the Ne- 
gro boy the murderer, with the customary rope in the 
offing. 

These riches are dramatized with no feeling for drama- 
turgy or for the critical acumen of an audience, with no 
sense of character, and with enough impassioned rhetoric 
to burst the actors’ blood-vessels. Nor does the direction or 
the performance do other than to render gratuitously life- 
less what is already a dramatic corpse. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
March 3, 1947 


A revival of the comedy by Oscar Wilde. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson in association with 
H. M. Tennant^ Ltd.^ for 80 performances in the Roy ale 
Theatre. 


Program 


Lane Richard Wordsworth 

Algernon Moncrieff 

Robert Flemyng 
John Worthing, J.P. 

John Gielgud 

Lady Bracknell 

Margaret Rutherford 
Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax 

Pamela Brown 


Cecily Cardew Jane Baxter 

Miss Prism Jean CadeU 

Rev. Canon Chasuble, D.D. 

John Kidd 

Merriman Stringer Davis 

Footman Donald Bain 


SYNOPSIS: Act I, Algernon Moncrieff* s rooms in Piccadilly, Act 
n. The garden at the Manor House, Woolton, Act III. Morrung->room at 
the Manor House, Woolton, 

Director: John Gielgud. 


W 

T T iLDE s ingeniously sniiSish comedy or, if you will, 
farce, since comedy after all is often simply literary farce 
with suaver manners, gets a superior acting deal from 
Gielgud and his London company. Though the play has 
been done by a variety of American actors, some of them 
able enough, it is English actors who alone best can serve 
it, and with reason. The American actor, however profi- 
cient, is at a loss in any such purely artificial and stylized 
dramatic circumstances and his efforts to adapt himself to 
them inevitably take on the aspect of a strainful imitation 
of the English actor who should be playing the role in his 
stead. 

An actor like Gielgud on the other hand is perfectly 
suited by nature to such an exhibit. There is about him, 
as there is about various other such English actors, that 
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suggestion of shadow of a masculine being, that quality of 
biological superficiality, which certain Wilde roles call for 
to be in key. There is also that brittleness of person, voice, 
and manner which these roles, and surely this Worthing, 
demand for their acting plausibility. And there is above 
all that desired air of diffident physical remoteness, of di- 
vorcement from the realistic corpus. Your American actor, 
though he act himself blue in the face, cannot approxi- 
mate the species and cannot achieve any such detached im- 
pression. And the consequence is that, when he ventures 
into the Wilde domain, he with scarce exception presents 
at best the picture of a Harvard outfielder in a tulle 
uniform. 

I have been scratching my brains in vain to think of an 
American actor who ever played even an English butler 
convincingly. To expect one to be satisfactory in a Wilde 
role is accordingly expecting too much. In fact, there is 
something waywardly ludicrous in seeing an American ac- 
tor in even any role, whatever it is and very much more so 
one in Wilde, called Algernon, let alone, God wot, Algy. 

The play under discussion, as everyone probably knows, 
is a triumph in dramaturgy. No other comedy in its time 
has maneuvered a tricky task more expertly; and for wit 
one must look far in the modern drama to find its like. It 
is, in short, so extremely skilful in all directions that, see 
it as often as one may, it still exercises its fascination. And 
it remains, above every other play of its kind, the ideal ve- 
hicle for the polished comedian. 

Gielgud reveals himself as one such. The very qualities 
which impeached his attempt at Hamlet, at any rate in 
the performance which he delivered here, and which, I am 
told, aborted his stem efforts in the recent London pro- 
duction of Crime And Punishment^ and which further 
have enfeebled some of his other dramatic activities stand 
him on this occasion in valxiable service. And his support- 
ing company in the aggregate, though not the London 
original, is close to first-rate. The evening all in all is a 
happy synchronization of players and playwright, without 
that trace of jar which, even in the present for the larger 
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part satisfactory revival of Lady Windermere ^ intermit- 
tently offers the effect of a blue gingham finger stuck 
through the Wildean pink satin fabric. 

We hear a great deal of talk these days about so-called 
experimental plays, and up and down the land various 
groups have set Aemselves into motion, here and there 
not without a self-conscious air of derring-do and, of course, 
the usual collateral sniffs at the commercial theatre, to give 
them a hearing. These experimental plays, with minor ex- 
ception, are experimental chiefly in the sense that their au- 
thors, mainly novices, have experimented with a form 
about which they know little or nothing, and with the duly 
doomed results. As Eugene O’Neill has observed, worth- 
while experimental drama, save in the instance of rare and 
isolated genius, has never come from men who had not 
first mastered the conventional form. .Nine-tenths of the 
present experimental drama is consequently nothing more 
than its authors’ impertinent evasion of a sound drama- 
turgy of which they are wholly ignorant, or, in other 
words, a pretentious attempted concealment, under the 
guise of pioneering, of the fact that their dramatic cov- 
ered wagons are withput horses, much less wheels. 

This The Importance Of Being Earnest is, contrarily, 
experimental drama at its best from a writer who, if ante- 
cedently he did not exactly master the conventional dra- 
matic form as, say, his contemporary, Pinero, did, was nev- 
ertheless possessed of the intuition, so well to comprehend 
it that he could audaciously toss it aside and improve 
upon it. Setting himself deliberately to write a play of al- 
most anarchistic inconsequence — an inconsequence that 
magnificently defies while still it propels the play — he 
wrote to a friend in an unpublished letter, “There is no 
use adding place and time to the scenario, as the unities 
are not in the scheme. In art 'I am Platonic, not Aristote- 
lian, though I wear my Plato with a difference.” 

One has only to study the immense dexterity with which 
in this play Wilde has maneuvered the trick of repetitions, 
which latterly in The Iceman Cometh has evaded even so 
generally expert a dramatist as O’Neill, to appreciate his 
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dramaturgical cunning, and, of course, the wit that culti- 
vated it. No playwright before or since his day has dem- 
onstrated a similar artfulness in that specific direction. It 
was his curiously precise instinct for the basic principles 
of the conventional drama which permitted that wit not 
only saucily to take advantage of and play havoc with 
them, but which created out of the very violations of what 
had been venerated as immaculate dramaturgy a play that 
stands above and alone in its field. 

Obviously, too, there is again that matter of style. Of 
style, the great bulk of present day dramatic experiment 
knows nothing, and, like an overdressed pusher, seeks to 
attract attention to itself with eccentric patterns and loud 
colorings. As Howe, who thirty-five years ago wrote one of 
the best aitical essays on Wilde that I have read, observes, 
“His plays have the artist’s fear of over-emphasis, in a the- 
atre where over-emphasis is the journeyman’s substitute 
for clearness of design and diction.’’ One thus gets in 
Wilde’s plays, and in this above all the others, that sense 
of perfect security of talent and purpose which always has 
about it the compelling charm of restraint and poise, and 
which never has need of pretending to dramatic vigor by 
metaphorically yelling over the footlights for Lefty, or 
howling marching songs through loud speakers, or, in 
comedy, crying awake and sing in terms more properly 
suitable to melodrama written by the late Samuel Ship- 
man in collaboration with John Philip Sousa’s most volup- 
tuous trumpet player. 
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PARLOR STORY. March 4, 1947 


A comedy by William McCleery. Produced by Paul Stre- 
ger for 25 performances in the Biltmore Theatre. 


Program 


Marian Burnett Edith Ativater 
Katy Joan Vohs 

Charles Burnett Walter Abel 
Christine CarolWheeler 

Eddie West Richard Noyes 

Mike Frank Wilcox 


Lainson Dennis King, Jr. 

Mrs. Bright Dorothy Eaton 

Governor Sam Bright 

Paul Huber 

Mel Granite Royal Beal 


SYNOPSIS: The setting is the living-room of a professors house 
in a university town somewhere west of the Missouri River. Act I. Friday 
evening in October. Act II. The same, immediately after. Act HI. The 
same, immediately after. 

Director: Bretaigne Windust. 


l\^ucH OF THE critical praise for the Wilde comedy on 
the preceding night was qualified with the time-honored 
deprecatory allusions to its “triviality” and “mechanically 
contrived plot and dialogue.” Though this McCleery com- 
edy did not, as may properly be suspected, enjoy a like 
measure of critical tribute, what share of endorsement it 
received was nevertheless modified by no such strictures 
and reservations. Yet while the Wilde play in spite of its 
alleged sins stubbornly remains a masterpiece of its genre 
and while this McCleery chop amounts to utterly nothing 
and for the major part is obvious peppercorn, any but the 
most hurried criticism should still be able to discern that 
not only is it the much more mechanically contrived in 
plot and dialogue but the much more trivial of the two. 
That its intent, particularly in the second direction, is 
greatly otherwise scarcely obscures the fact. Wilde, with 
the usual chuckle up his lace sleeve, disarmingly described 
his play as “a trivial comedy for serious people.” Had Mr. 
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McCleery his wit, he might well and much more pointedly 
describe his as a serious comedy for trivial people. 

The trivial people in question are those of such scant 
mentality that they arbitrarily regard as important any 
play like this which makes a show of treating of relatively 
important matters, however unimportant and even callow 
the treatment itself may be. Mr. McCleery’s plot is of a 
former journalist who has aspirations toward the presi- 
dency of a Western college and whose ambitions are chal- 
lenged by devious politicians and newspaper bosses. The 
story is made to serve as a funnel for the author’s ideas on 
academic freedom, political charlatanry, freedom of the 
press, marriage, divorce, the sex problems of the young of 
the species, etc., etc. Though the subjects may be granted 
to be far from trivial, the playwright’s aforesaid ideas on 
them are so routine and so unillumined by anything re- 
motely approaching vigorous thought, sharp understand- 
ing, or corrective wit that they achieve, despite themselves, 
an air of contrary triviality, much as does a child’s pencil 
sketch of a mountain made from the mountain itself. The 
dramaturgy is in addition of so mechanical a nature that 
if the doors of the room in which the physical action oc- 
curs were bolted for so much as ten minutes the play 
would die on its feet. Not only is that action carpentered 
with such palpable tools that one can foretell in advance 
almost everything that is going to happen, but the dia- 
logue supposed to assist it is so hammered together with 
the same manifest instruments that anyone in the audi- 
ence, if one or another of the actors were suddenly to be 
seized ill, could handily jump onto the stage and take over 
from there on without a look at the script. 

Any comparison of the Wilde comedy with the Mc- 
Cleery specimen would, of course, raise the ridiculous to 
new and hitherto unachieved heights. The comparison 
here is merely in the recorded eccentric critical attitude 
toward content and dramaturgy. That attitude, which has 
hardly been confined to the play under discussion, is what 
puzzles the judicious. There is more profundity in any sin- 
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gle such random allegedly trivial observation o£ Wilde’s as 
‘"Intellectual generalities are always interesting, but gen- 
eralities in morals mean absolutely nothing” than in the 
solemnities of all the McCleerys rolled into one. There is 
more humor in any single such allegedly mechanical line 
of Wilde dialogue as “When one is in town one amuses 
one’s self; when one is in the country one amuses other 
people; it is excessively boring” than in all such of the 
McCleerys as, in reply to a woman in extreme d^colletage 
who says she hardly had time to dress, ""You hardly 
did.” And there is a hundred times less mechanically con- 
trived plot in the witty Gilbertianism of Wilde’s than in 
the stereotyped clever-wife-supervising-unenterprising-hus- 
band and villain-brought-to-bay cogs of all the McCleerys 
from here to Columbus Circle. 

Except for the two youngsters, Richard Noyes and the 
comely young Carol Wheeler, the acting was of low order; 
the direction by the ordinarily competent Bretaigne Win- 
dust helplessly commonplace; and the cheap interior set- 
ting by Raymond Sovey altogether too familiar from its 
use in several previous productions. 

In conclusion, the technique of Wilde was to put pro- 
found remarks into the mouths of trivial people; the Mc- 
Cleerys’ is unwittingly to put trivial remarks into the 
mouths of what they regard as profound people. 
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ON THE SEVENTH DAY. March 6, 1947 

A fantasy by Urban Nagle. Produced by the Blackfriars' 
Guild for 21 performances in the Blackfriars^ Guild The- 
atre. 


Cast 

Gordon Hunter, Doug Randall, Joseph Lane, Robert Hayward, Allen Sta- 
pleton, Robert CordeU, Paul Melville, Anne VoUmann, Mel York, Jo 
Delle Rondquist, Mike Garrett, Pauline O'Hare, and Jack Delmonte. 
Director: Urban Nagle. 


^_Lhis dispatch from the little theatre experimental front 
yet again brings dolesome tidings. In the interest of reader 
economy, we shall therefore be as brief as j>ossible. 

Father Nagle’s fantasy consists in a garrulous and ener- 
vating expedition through Heaven, Hell, and America led 
by. an archangel who ha^ become bitterly cynical about 
mankind and who has been returned to earth to escort 
back to the celestial regions the archangelic creature who 
is to succeed him. The author employs Archangel I to dis- 
pense his views on what is wrong with the world. What is 
wrong, among eighty or ninety other things, seems to be 
the press, the radio, the moving pictures, the late war, the 
peace, the atomic bomb, the educational system. Com- 
munism, lack of faith, propaganda, military enlistment, 
present day society, alien school-teachers, the wartime 
blitzing of Rome, commercialism, and absence of spiritual 
values. About the only item Father Nagle forgot to include 
is bad plays like On The Seventh Day. 
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AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS. March 9 , 1947 


A comedy by Tillman Breiseth. Produced by the Experi- 
mental Theatre, Inc., under the supervision of Jose Ferrer 
for 5 performances in the Princess Theatre. 


Program 


Mrs. Torvik Mary Fletcher 

Mrs. Ness Sara Floyd 

GxTLMCE STUREEI.SON 

SomerAlherg 

Mglla. Stdrkelson 

Jennette Dowling 
Mr. Svensrud Cyrus Staehle 
Oscar Svensrud Kenneth Tobey 


Agnet Benstad Foss Sylvia Stone 
Christina Benstab Joyce Ross 

Odin Sturkelson William Lee 
Lars Foss Joel Ashley 

Gonda Sturkelson 

Dorothea MacFarhnd 
Pastor Flaten Paid Ford 

Mr. Torvik Graham Velsey 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place on a Friday of early spring in 
the southern Minnesota farmhouse of the deceased Miss Etta Sturkelson, 
Act I. The kitchen, late morning. Act 11. Scene 1 . The parlor, early after- 
noon. Scene 2. The parlor, late afternoon. Act HI. The large bedroom, 
early evening. 

Director; JosS Ferrer. 


]Better news. 0£ the season’s experimental plays to 
date, this is by far the most interesting, in fact, the only 
one with any perceptible approach to merit. It is now 
twenty-odd years ago that the author, who was unknown 
to me, sent me the script and asked my opinion of it. I 
read it, found that it had a fresh sardonic humor and an 
intelligent dramatic audacity and commended it to various 
producers of the era, one and all of whom shook their 
heads as if suddenly afflicted with cerebrasthenia and 
promptly rejected it as a too dangerous commercial risk. 
That it was and remains such a risk is apparent, since it is 
doubtful whether a play with a coffin and corpse dominat- 
ing its action would be likely, to cause a frantic stampede 
at the box-office. 

Around this coffin containing the mortal remains of a 
family aunt, greedy relatives and friends gather to learn 
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the nature o£ her last will and testament. Naturally ex- 
pecting virtue to be rewarded and sin punished, they are 
grieved to discover that the deceased with a nice philo- 
sophical irony has left her worldly goods instead chiefly to 
the one amongst them, a young hussy bent on the pleas- 
ures of the flesh, who is genial and honest in what she does 
and not, like the rest of them, in any way hypocritical. 
Though the author has sweatfully extended his theme be- 
yond its resources, though the dramaturgy, as usual, is not 
all it should be, and though his comedy wears thin in its 
later stretches, he indicates a good sense of character, an 
unorthodox dramatic mind, and a considerable gift for ir- 
reverent whimsicality. And, while there are times when 
his play dawdles (he has done some damaging rewriting 
of the original script) , its main current has sufficient flow- 
ing power to make the aggregate not only ribaldly amus- 
ing but pleasing to anyone surfeited with the cautious 
timidities of much of the humor merchanted by our na- 
tive playwrights. 

There has been, I observe, some criticism of the authen- 
ticity of the experimental nature of the play. If a play 
which ventures courageously into a novel thematic treat- 
ment, which has no concern with the morality of the box- 
office, and which no practical producer would afford a 
stage chance is not experimental in every sense save alone 
dramaturgy, I do not know how the adjective is to be in- 
terpreted or what it stands for. 

Jos^ Ferrer deserves chief credit for giving Breiseth, 
after these many years of vainly hawking his script, his lit- 
tle day in court. 
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THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 

March 1947 


A revival of the operetta by Oscar Straus, with a modern- 
ized version of the Stanislaus Stange version of the Ru- 
dolph Bernauer and Leopold Jacobson libretto, based on 
Shaw's Arms And The Man, by Guy Bolton and Bernard 
Hanighen. Produced by J. H. Del Bondio and Hans 
Bartsch for 6p performances in the Century Theatre. 


Program 


Nadinta 

Mascha 

Axjbelia 

Massarroff 

PoPOFF 

AXlEXXUS 


Frances McCann 
Gloria Hamilton 
Muriel 0*Malley 
Keith Andes 
Henry Calvin 
Billy Gilbert 
Ernest McChesney 


SxEFAN Michael Mann 

Katrina Anna Wiman 

Fremiebr Danseuse 

Mary EUen Moylan 
Premier Dancer ' 

Francisco Moncion 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Place. Nadina^s bedroom in Popoffs house, sit'- 
uated in a small town in Bulgaria. Time. Autumn, last century. Act II. 
Place. The courtyard of the Popoff house. Time. An afternoon in spring. 
A year later. Act III. Place. The same. That evening. 

Director: Felix Brentano. 


No SMAij, MEASTiRE o£ the Critical satisfaction that has 
reposed in the exhibit since first it was shown thirty-eight 
years ago lies in a contemplation of the craftiness with 
which Straus’ music is made quickly and intelligently to 
interrupt the converted Shaw play whenever what little 
has been retained of its own intelligence threatens to de- 
press the operetta medium. The idea, of course, seems still 
to obtain that it was originally nothing short of revolu- 
tionary to utilize any Shaw play, even such a farce-comedy 
as this Anns And The Man, for musical purposes. But 
Anns And The Man is after all essentially a libretto with 
dashes of malapropos satiric wit and, when these are 
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reduced to a minimum, it is as naturally suited to the oper- 
etta form as almost anything of Gilbert’s. For it is generi- 
cally Gilbert, though Walkley scoffed at the notion, camou- 
flaged with a non-Gilbertian “theory of life and criticism 
of conduct,” if I may^borrow Walkley’s phrase to sup- 
port a disagreeing opinion. As maneuvered to operetta 
ends, the play, in brief, becomes the musical form as aptly 
as a farce by, say, Labiche, since the only point of stage 
difference is that of a contradictory ironic view of the ro- 
mantic attitude and since the romantic music of Straus not 
only minimizes the contradiction but even renders it com- 
ically paradoxical. When, in a word, Shaw and a Viennese 
violin meet, as here, he emerges covered with lipstick. 

The present revival, into which four other compositions 
by Straus have been incorporated in amplification of his 
already exceptionally melodious score, is far from brilliant 
in the selection of the majority of its cast and, in the case 
of the actor chosen for Bumerli, embarrassing to both song 
and story. And as in the five previous local presentations 
of the operetta, the vaudeville romps of the comedian in 
the Popoff role go a long way toward throwing a wrench 
into what should properly be a consistent operetta fabric. 
The idea, however, that Shaw, were he to view them, 
would be rightly upset is open to some question, since he 
himself on occasion has not been averse to similar stuff of 
his own, as anyone who has seen his The Great Catherine, 
for just one example, will appreciate. Nevertheless, when 
the Shavian plot is encumbered, as in this case, with a five- 
minute olio in which a corpulent funny-man endeavors to 
negotiate an arrested sneeze and in the process agitates his 
ample belly like an epileptic elephant, I complain even if 
Shaw would not. 

The choreography by George Balanchine, except for the 
interpolation of a pair of the routine toe virtuosi, is mod- 
erately attractive; the lighting if not the settings by Jo 
Mielziner contribute to the stage atmosphere; and a new- 
comer named Gloria Hamilton in the role of Mascha sup- 
plies the personal ornamentation in which most of the 
other ladies in the cast are helplessly remiss. 
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BRIGADOON. March 13, 1947 


A musical fantasy with hook and lyrics by Allan Jay Ler- 
ner, music by Frederick Loewe, Produced by Cheryl Craw- 
ford for a beyond the season run in the Ziegfeld Theatre. 


Program 


Tommy Albright David Brooks 

Jeff Douglas George Keane 

Archie Beaton Elliott Sullivan 
Harry Beaton James Mitchell 

Kate MacQueen 

Margaret Hunter 
Fishmonger Bunty Kelley 

Angus McGuffie Walter Scheff 

Sandy Dean Jeff Warren 

Andrew MacLaren 

Edward CuUen 
Fiona MacLaren Marion BeU 

SYNOPSIS: Act L Scene 1. 
about five on a May morning. Scene 
lage square ’-MacConnachy Square 
An open shed, about noon. Scene 4. ! 
Scene 5. Outside the house of Mr, 
dusk. Act II. Scene 1. A forest insid 
A road in Brigadoon. Scene 3. The 
bar in New York City, four months 
Scene 1 of Act I — three days later. 

Director: Robert Lewis. 


Jean ISIacLaren Virginia Bosler 

Meg Brockie Pamela Britton 

Charue Dalrymple 

Lee Sullivan 

Maggie Anderson 

Lidija Franklin 
Mr. Lundie William Hansen 

Frank John Paul 

Jane Ashton Frances Charles 

Stuart Dalrympue 

Paul Anderson 
MacGregor Earl Redding 

A forest in the Scottish Highlands, 
2. A road in Brigadoon, then the viU 
slater the same morning. Scene 3. 
rhe MacLaren house, mid-aftemoon, 
Lundie. Scene 6 . The churchyard, 
3 Brigadoon, later at night. Scene 2. 
glen, immediately after. Scene 4. A 
later. Scene 5. The forest ‘—same as 


I CONFESS that the prospect of sitting through a show re- 
ported to be full of Scotch dialect, bagpipes, highland 
flings and forty or fifty pairs of kilt-bared knees, than 
which no item of the human corpus is more ocularly in- 
vidious, did not exactly engulf me in anticipatory rap- 
tures. I can ordinarily stand Scotch dialect for just about 
five minutes flat, and then not without firmly grasping the 
arm of my chair for support. The skirls emanating from a 
bagpipe uniformly impress my ear with all the dulcet love- 
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liness of a pig painfully afSicted with a strep throat and 
the colic. The highland fling I am able to endure for 
maybe three minutes, and only two if the participants see 
fit to emphasize their exuberance with joyous shouts and 
yells. And the human knee, Ann Pennington or no Ann 
Pennington, dimples or no dimples, has always looked to 
me like nothing so much as a misplaced crabapple with a 
case of mumps. 

In other words, I am prejudiced. What is more, my prej- 
udice has extended beyond musical shows to more than fif- 
teen minutes of Harry Lauder, novels like Ian Maclaren’s 
Beside The Bonnie Briar Bush, Barrie plays when the 
burr starts burring, and even Bobby Bums in large doses. 

In another direction, I have also entertained an acute 
disrelish for some time now for Agnes de Mille ballets, 
and the report was that the show was chock-a-block with 
them. So on the whole I did not seem to be a particularly 
desirable critical customer for the exhibit and the manage- 
ment, had it been privy to my private thoughts, would 
have been more than justified in keeping its reviewing 
tickets and requesting me to stay at home. 

Prejudice based on experience, of which I please myself 
to believe I have had an ample portion, is, however, noth- 
ing to sneer at. It is the distillation of acumen filtered 
through trial and error. The prejudice which I held 
against the various elements in the show was accordingly 
not at all arbitrary but the consequence of considerable 
constructive suffering. And did it once again prove well- 
founded? It certainly did not. 

All of which goes to indicate that consistency may be a 
jewel, as people say, but that it is sometimes of the ten- 
cent-store variety. This Brigadoon, while it contons all 
the things noted that I have previously abhorred, is an ex- 
cellent show. Worse, it is an excellent show not in spite' 
Of them but, blast me, lai^ely because of them. What it 
proves, I suppose, is the genial correctness of Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s “Progress comes by contradiction; eddies and tossing 
spray add to the beauty of every stream and keep the wa- 
ter from stagnancy.” And what it relevantly recalls, if I 
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may be so presumptuous as to join the company of the ear- 
lier remarked late Arthur Bingham Walkley, is that wor- 
thy’s observation on critics. “The ideal critic,” he said, “is 
pictured by the crowd, now as a milestone ‘standing upon 
the antique ways,’ now as a finger-post on the ‘high priori’ 
road. I have taken the less stately view of him as a vaga- 
bond, who accepts his impressions as they come and 
changes his moods with his horizons. Hence, like other va- 
grom men, I have had an instinctive repugnance for the 
methods of the Bench.” 

In other words, you can evidently no more always trust 
me than, it appears, I can trust myself. The old saying that 
the more things change, the more they remain the same 
doesn’t seem to fit me. With me, it begins to look as if the 
more they remain the same, the more they change. 

Lumping all the items of my long-standing dislikes to- 
gether, the show, imder the direction of Robert Lewis, 
treats them with so much taste, imagination, and humor 
that the result, with some other things of course added, is 
one of the most thoroughly engaging entertainments I 
have seen in a long time. In the first place, the story em- 
bracing the naked knees and other of my erstwhile aver- 
sions is a pleasant, if strangely unacknowledged, para- 
phrase of Friedrich Wilhelm Gerstacker’s little German 
classic, Germetshaitsetij dealing with a village which has, 
been removed by a spell from the realistic concerns of the 
world and which comes to contented life again but once 
in every hundred years. In the second place, the music, 
while surely nothing to embarrass Carnegie Hall out of 
countenance, is similarly pleasant, and the lyrics agreeably 
simple and in key with the story. In the third place, the 
dances, instead of being stuck atop the whole like candy 
figurines, as is the more usual custom, are defdy inte- 
grated into the general texture. And, in the fourth place, 
the company is very nearly perfect. 

Of the latter, the blue ribbon goes to Marion Bell, a 
newcomer who can not only sing but act and not only act 
but create a sense of beauty, but who all in all seems to me 
to be the most satisfactory addition to the musical comedy 
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stage since Jan Clayton showed up on it a couple of years 
ago. Other ribbons, if of a slightly paler blue, go to David 
Brooks, George Keane, Lee Sullivan, William Hansen, 
Pamela Britten, James Mitchell, Virginia Bosler, and Lid- 
ija Franklin. And, while we are at the ribbon counter, let 
us not overlook David Ffolkes, whose costumes, kilts and 
all, contribute handsomely to the general picture. 

Thus it is that prejudice has turned out to be a boomer- 
ang and that knees are no longer crabapples but approach 
the peach; that the Scottish dropping of the “g,” which 
once in my vocabulary was always followed by an appro- 
priate loud damn, doesn’t bother me whether in speech or 
in such songs as “Waitin’ For My Dearie,’’ “Jeannie’s 
Packin’ Up,” and “My Mother’s Weddin’ Day”; that bag- 
pipes, as sparingly used, don’t sound too much like asth- 
matic Coney Island hoochie-coochies; and that the high- 
land fling doesh’t look so much like a lot of people with 
ants in their kilts. Thus it is, in short, that even a show 
containing all the things which in other days and other 
hands would have driven me bj^ck to rye and bourbon, 
and in spite of the fact that it allows itself a disturbing 
anti-climax involving the stale business of scrim visions, 
persuades your quondam mule that he formerly didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 

A note on the Germelshausen which the book of the 
evening so closely resembles. Written in 1862 and pub- 
lished in the two volumes called Heimliche und Unheim- 
liche Geschichte, its story, like that of Brigadoon, is of a 
clerically proscribed and vanished village that comes to 
life for a single day but once in a century and of the love 
of a young man who has stumbled on it for a fair young 
girl he encounters there. The young man is a painter — 
in Brigadoon a tourist; the girl in both is the daughter of 
one of the village’s eminent residents. In both cases the 
girl has a younger sister and is regarded by another young 
man. In the German tale the time element is conveyed to 
the stranger by the inscriptions on gravestones, in Briga- 
doon by the inscriptions in the girl’s family Bible. 

The story of the mysterious village is subsequently re- 
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lated to the stranger by an old forester in Germelshausen, 
by an old school-teacher in the Lerner show. There is mu- 
sic and dancing in the Gerstacker story as in Brigadoon. 
The church, the pastor, the funeral with odd music, the 
fog, etc., appear in both. The German tale, which is laid 
in Thiiringen, contains an allusion to the Celts in Wales; 
the musical show is laid in Scotland. In the Gerstacker 
story the hero at the end loses the girl to the vanished vil- 
lage; in Brigadoon he similarly loses her but in a tacked- 
on happy ending goes back in the hope of finding her 
again. 

The legend of vanishing towns and villages has been 
handled by a variety of German writers, among them 
Heine, Uhland and Muller, but the treatment described 
above is wholly different and entirely original with Ger- 
stacker. 

Germelshausen was first published in America in 1898 
by D. C. Heath and Co. in an edition edited by Professor 
Osthaus. It was reset in 1902 in an edition supervised by 
Orlando F. Lewis, former professor of modern lan- 
guages at the University of Maine. It was later published, 
in 1906, by the Thomas Y. Crowell company of New York 
in an English translation by Clara Lathrop. 

Mr. Lemer has blandly attributed the similarities to 
“unconscious coincidence.” He has also brought himself 
to the comfortable conclusion that “Shakespeare borrowed 
plots indiscriminately and it didn’t seem to disturb his 
reputation.” 
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THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS 
March 19, 1947 


A play by Jean Cocteau^ adapted into English by Ronald 
Duncan, Produced by John C, Wilson for 2^ performances 
in the Plymouth Theatre, 


Program 


Countess Edith de Berg 

Eleanor Wilson 

Maxim, Duke of Wiluenstein 

Kendall Clark 


The Queen 

Stanislas 

Tony 

Baron Foehn 


TiJkdah Bankhead 
Helrmit Daniine 
Cherokee Thornton 
Clarence Derwent 


SYNOPSIS: Act I- The Queen's bedroom, evening. Act II. The li- 
brary, the next afternoon. Act III. The same, the following morning. 
Director: John C. Wilson, 


Thinking to find in the play a vehicle to kindle the ador- 
ing zeal of her devotees, Tallulah Bankhead has found a 
vehicle right enough but has disappointedly also found 
that she has had to pull herself uptov?n in it. That her 
energy, notable as it is, hardly succeeds in dragging it more 
than a little part of the distance is not surprising, since it 
is so overloaded with rhetorical cargo and nineteenth cen- 
tury melodramatic luggage that the job would strain even 
the resources of all the horses that ever performed in In 
Old Kentucky, 

On this occasion, the author has abandoned his experi- 
mental didoes and confected the kind of third-rate emo- 
tional drama from which Stravinsky might conceivably 
get the libretto to serve a second-rate opera. For the hand 
may be the hand of Cocteau, but the voice is the voice of 
Sardou. That the play may, indeed, well have been de- 
signed as a libretto in the first place is not improbable, 
since Cocteau has previously written in that form not 
only for the Stravinsky aforesaid but also for Honneger 
and Milhaud. 
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Hark, if you will, to the plot, which up to the last act 
lacks only the consistent, violent Sardou physical move- 
ment to pass for one of the later performances of that cele- 
brated dramatic pasteboard riyeter. 

The queen of an European land in the last century, 
grieving for her husband who was assassinated on their 
nuptial night, returns after ten years from a self-imposed 
exile to get into spiritual communication with him 
(“Sgombra i la sacra selva”) . In the midst of her mournful 
meditations (“PleureZj pleurez, mes yeux!”) a young revo- 
lutionary poet invades the palace bent on killing her. 
Wounded by the guards, he collapses, and the queen hides 
him from his pursuers. Symptoms of love presently betray 
themselves in her and it is not long before he is in her en- 
tourage. Duly a mutual amour envelops the twain (^‘Ah 
non giunge uman pensiero”) and the poet, full of love 
(^‘Ah, I’alto ardor”) , persuades his cherished one that it is 
her duty to abandon her exile and take up again the role 
of ruler over her domain, which in the interim has been 
evilly governed by her late husband’s mother, the arch- 
duchess, and the Sardou prefect of police. 

The latter, however, are loath to relinquish their power, 
which complicates matters. Since common sense obviously 
has no place in an opera libretto, even if played straight, 
the queen thereupon produces a vial of deadly poison 
which she has conveniently been carrying aroimd to meet 
just such emergencies. The poet, who believes with small 
reason that she has betrayed him to the police, vituperates 
her {‘‘Ah, perchi non posso odiarti”) and she him, both 
fortissimo ("Se tradirmi tu portrai”) . Whereupon the poet 
seizes and swallows the poison and simultaneously for 
good operatic measure shoots her. In her death tliroes, 
which last for what seems an hour, she confesses that the 
insults she had heaped upon him were but to goad him 
into killing her, since love had conquered all and since 
she wished to die with him (“O terra addio !”) . 

A few minor changes have been made in the script by 
the adapter, but they do not alter the general rouged com- 
plexion of the original. 
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In France, where the leading role has been played by 
Edwige Feuillere, this business of manufacturing vehicles 
for actress favorites has for a century or more assumed the 
proportions of a Willow Run, and with the expected con- 
sequences to dramatic art. But except for France and to 
some extent England the matter of mere vehicles in place 
of conscientious drama has long been in abeyance, and it is 
thus that the spectacle of an actress like Miss Bankhead re- 
sorting to and setting such purple claptrap to snare the 
public takes us back to the days when plays were not so 
much written as fashioned with tape-measures. 

There is today something a little ridiculous in seeing an 
actress costumed to the ears, clinging to the center of the 
stage, and reciting enough lines to a helpless cast to suffice 
half a dozen actresses in any more reputable play. There is 
something waywardly comical in beholding her making 
the elaborate entrances and exits maneuvered by one of 
these vehicle manufacturers with the artful calculation of 
a football coach designirfg delayed forward passes and end 
runs. ’There is, in brief, the impression that the author of 
the occasion is not a writer of plays but of performers. 

In this exhibit in particular, Cocteau has gone pretty 
much the whole hog. If there is anything that he has omit- 
ted from his vehicle job from the regal costumerie to the 
elegant palace folderol and from the long, uninterrupted 
star monologue to the tearful death scene, it escapes my 
nose. And does our Tallulah eat it upl I doubt if there 
has been such an appetite in these parts since the late Dia- 
mond Jim Brady did away with ten dozen oysters, six Por- 
terhouse steaks and eight peachv Melbas at one sitting, and 
touched them off with a savoury of three quarts of ice 
cream. 

This Tallulah, let it not be mistaken, is an actress with 
a considerable natural ability. But, like some others, she 
seems to be under the delusion that if an actress doesn't 
act all over the stage for an unremitting two hours and a 
half she isn't an actress and may just as well go back to 
Connecticut and commune with the chickens. Her model 
appears to be not a R^jane or Duse, but Eva Tanguay. Vi- 
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tality, however and alas, is not always identical with histri- 
onic art, and, if she will permit a mere critic to say so, a 
bit more modesty and restraint would no end help her. 
And, while the mere critic is about it, he might also sug- 
gest that it is never a bad idea to let someone other than 
herself pick an actress’ plays for her. The list of these la- 
dies who have insisted upon selecting their own plays, who 
have been loath to listen to impartial advice, and who 
have eventually found themselves out of reputation and 
favor is scarcely a meagre one. Miss Bankhead still has 
some personal drawing power, as her previous road tour at- 
tested. But the play after all, as Donald Wolfit has lately 
been heard to remark, is the thing, and personal drawing 
power in time has a way of dwindling and expiring when 
that thing is not present. 

Aside from Clarence Derwent, the star’s supporting com- 
pany appeared to have been recruited from a lumber yard. 
Such wooden performances have seldom been seen on the 
stage since the march of the soldiers in the old Chauve- 
Souris show. Among the chief sticks was Helmut Dantine, 
a Hollywood screen mime, whose idea of dramatic inten- 
sity was a fixed neuralgic wrinkling of the brow and whose 
carriage was akin to a hansom cab without a horse. 
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BATHSHEBA. March ^ 6 , 1947 

A play by Jacques DevaL Produced by Maxmilian Becker 
and Lee K. Holland in association with Sylvia Friedlander 
for 45 performances in the Barrymore Theatre. 


Program 


Gershoum 

Martin Ashe 

Obram 

Michael Sioy 

Hiram 

Carleton Scott Young 

Nathan 

Thomas Chalmers 

JOAB 

Rusty Lane 

Hanoufatt 

Maud Scheerer 

Manasseh 

Paul Donah 

Agreb 

Joseph Tomes 

Shari 

Hildy Parks 

Bathsheba 

Pamela Kellino 

Uriah 

Phil Arthur 

SOURAB 

Patricia Robbins 

Niziah 

Leonore Rae 

Micaub 

Jane Middleton 

Aroussia 

Blanche Zohar 

Bahila - 

Barbara Brooks 

David ' 

James Mason 

Orphe 

Lenka Peterson 

Ghazil. 

Horace Braham 

1 Lady-in-Waiting Vega Keane 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. JoaPs tent before Rahah. Scene 2. 
Top terrace of King Daoid*s palace in Jerusalem, Two days later. Scene 
3. The same. One hour later. Scene 4. The same. Two months later. Act 

II. Scene 1. UriaKs tent before Rabah, Two days later. Scene 2. The 
Kin^s terrace. The next day. Scene 3. The same. The next morning. Act 

III. Scene 1. The same. The next day. Scene 2. The same, A week later. 

Time. During the summer of the year 1030 b.c. 

Director; Coby Rushin, 


Ijike shyster lawyers defending their author clients 
against court charges of sexual smut, shyster playwrights 
and moving picture producers for years have fallen back 
on the Bible to gloss over and condone commercial excur- 
sions into sex which otherwise in all likelihood would be 
objectionable to the puritanically inclined. This is still 
another example of the subterfuge. The fomicatory ro- 
mance, which might disturb the squeamish were its char- 
acters of contemporary vintage, becomes morally tolerable 
when they are safely David and Bathsheba. But David and 
Bathsheba or Mae West’^s Margie La Mont and Lieutenant 
Gregg the basic doings remain nevertheless much the 
same. 
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So poor, however, was Deval’s dramatization, which ac- 
cording to Robert Gordon, the first and resigned stage di- 
rector, was a Hollywood mixture of the moods of Hamlet 
and Macbeth, that audiences during the early road tryout 
period laughed when they were not expected to, quite as 
they did when the above-mentioned Miss West had at 
them several seasons before with her solemn account of the 
life and loves of Catherine of Russia. The consequence 
was that another director, one Ruskin, was called in by 
the star, an English motion picture actor named James 
Mason, and with Mason’s assistance edited Deval’s tragic 
drama into a comedy, as had also been done in the case of 
the West play. Deval’s original version, however, must 
have been much the funnier. 

The idea that sex may be dirty when treated seriously 
but relatively iimocent when made the subject of comedy 
does not theatrically always hold water. More comedy 
treatments of sex, the records indicate, have met with dis- 
approval and even censorship trouble than dramatic treat- 
ments. The Rubicon was raided by the police; Reigen was 
forbidden a public showing; Pleasure Man was hauled off 
in patrol wagons; both The Turtle and Naughty Anthony 
years before got into hot water; and everyone knows what 
happened to the burlesque shows. The Demi-Virgin had 
the authorities on its neck; My Girl Friday brought a stew 
upon itself; Orange Blossoms was condemned by a jury 
sitting in the Court of General Sessions; The Girl With 
The Whooping Cough was threatened with jail; and vari- 
ous other such comedy exhibits from time to time through 
the years have suffered difficulties. But never once so far 
as I know has sex, however untrammelled, got into trou- 
ble with anyone when it has been cannily merchanted in 
Biblical habiliments. 

Deval’s play, however, any way you slice it, is still pork 
sausage. In its original form it had not even a remotest 
trace of the quality of the Bathsheba-David episode in 
Franz Werfel’s The Eternal Road, which contained more 
drama in its brief twenty-minute span than Deval’s play 
had in its entire two and one-half hours. In the present re- 
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vised comedy version there is not only no quality what- 
ever but little humor, and that of the sort which consists 
in allusions to the human posterior and in such dialogue 
as David’s question of a concubine, ‘‘Did I sleep with 
you?”, with her reply, “No, alas!,” followed by the same 
question to another and her reply, “Yes, hallelujah!” 

The plot, which makes a ponderous attempt to explain 
away David’s peccadillo with the wife of Uriah, becomes 
so tangled between the still battling tragic and comic 
moods that the whole gives the effect of a photograph of 
DeWolf Hopper pasted into the Second Book of Samuel. 
In the leading role. Mason, reputed to be a great favorite 
of the cinema bobby-soxers, provides a performance but 
one which unfortunately does not include acting. As Bath- 
sheba, Pamela Kellino, his wife in private life, dutifully 
follows him in this regard. And the rest of the troupe offers 
them a consanguineous support. Stewart Chaney has sup- 
plied the occasion with a handsome setting of the palace 
terrace and Edith Lutyens has dressed up Mason in some 
equally handsome Jerusalem bathrobes. But it would re- 
quire a scene showing Uriah scaling the walls of Rabah 
at the head of a thousand supers armed with flame throw- 
ers, Bathsheba entering a den of roaring lions, and a big 
chariot race to reduce the evening’s snores. 
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THE WHOLE WORLD OVER 

March ^ 7, 1947 


A comedy by Konstantine Simonov ^ adapted by Thelma 
Schnee. Produced by Walter Fried and Paul F. Moss for 
beyond the season performances in the Biltmore Theatre* 


Program 


Feodor Vorontsov 

Joseph Buloff 
Nadya Beatrice de Neergaard 
Olya Vorontsov Uta Hagen 
Sergei Sinitsin Sanford Meisner 
Sasha Elizabeth Neumann 

Stepan Cheezov Fred Stewart 


Dmitri Savelev Stephen Bekassy 
Nicolai Nekin Michael Strong 
Vanya Shpolyansec 

George Bartenieff 
Colonel Ivanov Lou Polan 

Major Anna Orlov Jo Van Fleet 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action takes place in the apartment of Pro- 
fessor Feodor Vorontsov in Moscow shortly after the end of the war. 
Act I. Scene 1. An early afternoon in autumn. Scene 2. That evening. 
Scene 3. Late afternoon of the next day. Act IL Scene 1. Evening, two 
days later. Scene 2. Very late that night. 

Director: Harold Clurman. 


JoR MANY YEARS, One of the choice pursuits of the drama 
has been the devising of ways and means to bring together 
in the same room with some degree of plausibility charac- 
ters who in the ordinary course of events would not pos- 
sibly be there. Thus, if it has not been a fugitive from the 
police, it has been a carriage or automobile that has broken 
down in the middle of the night; if not a violent storm, a 
quarantine; if not a burglar, ever personable, a young 
woman the victim of amnesia; or if not a slightly older one 
fleeing for one reason or another, usually connubial, to the 
nearest refuge, a Russian head-waiter who escaped from 
the Revolution and is really a Grand Duke incognito. In 
the later years, it has been the housing shortage. Only a 
few weeks before we had it in It Takes Two and now we 
had it again not only in this The Whole World Over but 
also in Tenting Tonight (q.v.) . 
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Simonov s play, adapted by Miss Schnee, while it has its 
several amiable points is at bottom little more than the 
old-time girl-meets-boy comedy scarcely brought up to date 
trough allusions to the last war and the difficulty of find- 
ing living quarters. Even in the drama of his own land, 
Simonov was anticipated by fifteen or more years in the 
latter direction by his fellow Russian, Valentine Katayev, 
who wrote the comedy. Squaring The Circle, which was 
shown here in 1935. This later version of the housing 
problem lacks the humor of Katayev’s treatment and fol- 
lows a much more conventional pattern. Some of the char- 
acter drawing is not too bad, but the evening in the aj^- 
gregate is simply more old. wine, non-alcoholic, in the old 
bottle. 

The three characters mainly involved in the plot auto- 
matically give away the whole story: 

Item. The young officer who has lost his family in the war 
and who, being given to an expressionless, laconic, and ap- 
proximately moron manner, is ipso facto a romantic fellow. 

Item. The young daughter of the professor who has lost her 
fianc6 in the war, who is presently engaged to a young man 
who talks a lot, and who is hence drawn to the romantic 
vacuum. 

Item. The elderly professor, her father, who sees the love 
light in the others’ eyes before they see it themselves and who 
goes about bringing the twain together. 

Additional characters are the customary Russian femalp 
major with a realistic view of sex; the bluff, hearty re- 
turned soldier agog at seeing his wife and children again 
after five years at the front; the comedy housekeeper who 
has her first taste of champagne and wonders what she has 
previously been doing with her life; the young boy cor- 
poral who worships his superior officer; the open-mouthed 
comedy janitor; etc. 

Joseph Buloff. as the old professor, gives another of his 
familiar, excessive acting exhibitions which include ev- 
erything from jovially rubbing imaginary patches of ec- 
zenia on various parts of his anatomy to taking exits after 
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the fashion of a sneak quarterback play and from opening 
wide his coat and ventilating his suspenders to waving his 
hands as if conducting an invisible and refractory sym- 
phony orchestra. Stephen Bekassy plays the romantic colo- 
nel as well as the script and director allow; Uta Hagen the 
feminine love interest ditto; and Sanford Meisner the. 
jilted suitor ditto. The best in the bit parts is Lou Polan, 
who as a gusty officer enjoys what the medically inclined 
critics of another day were wont to describe as a conta- 
gious personality. 

Harold Clurman has directed the actors as if the play 
were a basketball game. Ralph Alswang’s setting of the 
Russian apartment, while probably accurate, looks like 
the junk-shop which we customarily get in such cases. Is 
there never, one speculates, a Russian room without more 
pictures on the wall than the plaster can seemingly hold, 
without enough ornaments scattered about to furnish an 
old Amelia Bingham repertory, and without one of those 
large amber lamps? 
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THE GREAT CAMPAIGN. March go, 1947 


A fantasy by Arnold Sundgaard, with incidental music by 
Alex North. Produced by the Experimental Theatre, Inc., 
under the supervision of T. Edward Hambleton for 5 p^r- 
formances in the Princess Theatre. 


Program 


Emily Trellis 
Sam Trellis 
Jeff Trellis 
Trivett 
Jane 
Paula 
Wilderness 
Trumpeter 
Mr. Cook 
Kenneth 


Kay honing 
Millard Mitchell 
Thomas Coley 
John Eaton 
Clara Cordery 
Ruth Rowen 
Philip Robinson 
Howard Brockway 
John 0*Shaughnessy 
Ray Boyle 


Kenneth’s Girl Mary Lou Taylor 
Laneth Frances Waller 


Barber 

Henry 

John 

Wallie P. Hale 
Sidney Gat 
Roscoe Dray 
Hamp 
Laura 
Eddie 
Anna 
Av3EaaY 


Glen Tetley 
Alan Mahson 
William Roerick 
Robert P. Lieb 
Erik Rhodes 
Robert Alvin 
Paul Bain 
Marsh McLeod 
Qayne Sullivan 
Ann dJAutremont 
Howard Wendell 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. Minnesota, Scene 2. Illinois, Scene 3. 
Columbus, Scene 4. Zanesville, Scene 5. Columbus, Scene 6 . U, S, A. 
Scene 7. Zanesville, Act II. Scene 1. Illinois, Scene 2. U, S, A, Scene 3. 
Minnesota. Scene 4. Columbus, Scene 5. Illinois, Scene 6 . Columbus, 
Scene 7. Minnesota. 

Director: Joseph Losey. 


I^iKE MOST OF the season’s previous dramatic experi- 
ments, this, too, indicates that, while its author’s clinical 
laboratory contains all the essential dramatui^cal instru- 
ments, he does not know how to handle them. What he 
has endeavored to write is a stylized fantasy about an im- 
aginary Presidential campaign waged unsuccessfully by 
an honest Middle West farmer against a disingenuous and 
thieving machine politician, with the former’s simple plat- 
form a forthright confession of inability to fathom the 
chaos of present day affairs and the call in the face of the 
general bewilderment for the people to hold fast together 
lest enemies of the national welfare divide and conquer. 
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The author’s technical attempt is to project the story and 
theme through a series o£ snapshot scenes couched in a 
variety of terms ranging from drama to vaudeville and 
travesty and from satire to symbolism, here and there re- 
tailed through song and dance. While he now and then 
briefly succeeds in molding his plan into some mild sem- 
blance of shape, it for the most part gets out of control 
and tangles itself, like a too exploratory fly, in the gummi- 
ness of his complex blueprint. His sense of organization 
most often goes awry; his wholesale materials frequently 
crowd one another into meaninglessness; his imagination 
falters; and the final impression is of a three cent stamp 
optimistically trusted to transmit a ton of freight. 

A great deal of effort has gone into the staging of the 
script. If it had earlier gone into an editorial criticism 
and reconstruction of the latter the results would have 
been happier all around. 
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TENTING TONIGHT. April 1947 


A comedy by Frank Gould, Produced by Saul Fischbein 
for 45 performances in the Booth Theatre. 


Frogra^c 


Peter Roberts 
Edna Roberts 
Lester Pringue 
Leonie Roberts 
Phil Alexander 
Stanley Fowuer 
Sue Fowler 
Theda Henderson 
Marvin Henderson 


Richard Clark 
June Dayton 
Michael Road 
Jean Muir 
DeanHarens 
Ralph Brooke 
Betty Caulfield 
Ethel Remey 


William David 


Joe Wolunsec Joshua Shelley 

Eluot Smollens Jackie Kelk 
Yocx Janowski Henry Lascoe 

Sherman Michael Lewin 

Harry Nash Forrest Taylor, Jr. 
Billy Heffebnan 

Edward de Velde 
Sammy Foley James Fallon 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. A September evening. Scene 2. The 
following afternoon. Act II. Three days later, evening. Act III, The foln 
lowing morning. 

The action of the play takes place in the combination living-room 
study of Peter Roberts* home in a small college town. 

Time. The present. 

Director: Hudson Faussett. 


I HT7 HOUSING SHORTAGE in this instance brings into a 
professor’s quarters in a small college town an assortment 
of former GI’s bent on education, the young wife of one 
of them, and, later, a group of the former servicemen’s 
questionable friends. It also brings into them a lot of 
propaganda for the bad deal former servicemen are get- 
ting in one direction and another which, housing short- 
age or no housing shortage, might better dramatically 
have been left out of doors. For all its possible justice, au^ 
diences have been getting so much of it in the theatre that 
repetition has flattened them. Like various other plays of 
the sort, this one fails to win any appreciable interest be- 
cause it further treads already too trodden soil, beginning 
with the old business of the advertisement for boarders in- 
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serted in the local newspaper by the otherwise well-mean- 
ing wife and ending, like the late unmoumed Parlor 
Story, with the discharged professor’s eventual triumphant 
reinstatement. It also happens to be the fifty-eighth play 
in the last four seasons which has included one or more 
GFs in its cast of characters. 

The dialogue is as empty of sap as the theme and relies 
upon physical fluster to give it a semblance of animation. 
The humor embraces the usual vaudeville allusions to the 
rear anatomy and for full measure offers such caramels as 
“He’s a snob, only spelled with an ‘1’ ’’ and “I’m a genius 
but I can’t think of something ingenious.’’ It also has re- 
course to the ejpisode in which a man pretends that he has 
malaria and agitates his person like' an earthquake the 
while other characters, who have promoted the stratagem, 
frantically bundle him up in everything lying around and 
pour whiskey down his not unreluctant throat. 

The direction transformed the stage into an epileptics’ 
clinic. The only players who emerged from the shakes 
were Joshua Shelley, who has an accurate sense of broad 
comedy, and Jackie Kelk, whose plaintive one hundred 
pounds are invested with some drollery. Among the oth- 
ers, Dean Harens, as the juvenile love interest, purveyed 
so much self-conscious charm that he seemed constantly to 
be bestowing loving kisses upon himself; Jean Muir was 
badly miscast as a young flutterbrain; June Dayton, a 
perky little b<^gage, was directed into an alarming exhi- 
bition of simulated sexual sophistication; and Henry Las- 
coe, as a racketeer, was permitted so to yell his lines that 
eardrums were shattered as far away as the downstairs 
smoking-room, which soon contained a liberal portion of 
the audience. 
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BAREFOOT BOY WITH CHEEK 
April 3, 1947 

A musical comedy with book by Max Shulman^ music by 
Sidney Lippman^ and lyrics by Sylvia Dee, Produced by 
George Abbott for a beyond the season run in the Martin 
Beck Theatre, 


Program 


Shyster Fiscal Red Buttons 
Roger Hahjfellow 

Jack Williams 
Van Varsity Ben Murphy 

Charlie Convertible 

Loren Welch 
Freshman PatricJc Kingdon 

Asa Hearthrug Billy Red-field 
Emo Fellhekiinnenn 

Benjamin Miller 
Noblesse Oblige BiUie Lou Watt 
Clothilde Pfefferkorn 

Ellen Hanley 
Yetta Samovar Haney Walker 


Professor Schultz 

Philip Coolidge 
Peggy Hepp Shirley Van 

Kermit McDermott 

Jerry Austen 
Boris Fiveyeahplan Solen Burry 
Playwright Martin Sameth 

Bartender James Ijine 

Muskde Pike Tommy Farrell 

First Band Member 

Harris GondeU 
Second Band Member 

Nathaniel Frey 


SYNOPSIS: Act I. Scene 1. Alpha Cholera fraternity house. Scene 
2. College corridor. Scene 3. Class room. Scene 4. Corridor, Scene 5. 
Campus Publications office. Scene 6. The Sty, Scene 7. Street. Scene 8. 
The Knoll, Scene 9. Street, Scene 10. Alpha Cholera fraternity house. Act 
11. Scene 1. Alpha Cholera fraternity house. Scene 2. Street, Scene 3. The 
Knoll, Scene 4. Polling place. Scene 5. Alpha Cholera fraternity house. 
Place. The campus of the University of Minnesota, 

Director: George Abbott. 


A 

xJlt least on the stage, youth, like unripe apples and 
unaged whiskey, in too large dpses has a deleterious effect 
on me. It is for that reason that such a show as this, which 
is loaded to the brim with adolescents, does not captivate 
me as it possibly may others. Gazing for two and a half 
hours at a stage full of kids furiously merchanting a phys- 
ical exuberance in the fond hope of persuading me that 
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my own lost youth is an unbearable tragedy is not my 
idea of either convincing philosophy or grand entertain- 
ment. After even twenty minutes of watching the goslings 
I am firmly satisfied that if by some Faustian mumbo- 
jumbo I should be metamorphosed again into a nineteen- 
year-old — and, worse still, a nineteen-year-old in a musi- 
cal show — I’d take poison. 

There is always another thing I am impressed with at 
these youthful exhibits, arid that is that, while the per- 
formers are unquestionably young by the calendar, they 
often appear to be old before their years, like those other 
victims of child labor one used to observe in the South. 
I have, in fact, yet to see one of these song and dance 
shows in which more than three or four among the crowd 
of youngsters have seemed as young as, say, Ray Bolger or 
Fred Astaire, who are in their forties, or, on the girls’ side, 
Betty Field or Margaret Sullavan, who are in their late 
thirties. What makes the kids seem much older than they 
are is the violence of their efforts to impress us that they 
are still kids. The very overemphasis of their youth weak- 
ens its case, as overemphasis always has a way of doing in 
most other directions. They give the effect not so much of 
being young as of determinedly trying to prove that they 
are not old. It gets to be tiring. 

The show is another of the college species and, like 
most of the kind, presents undergraduate life as a cross 
between imbecility and St. Vitus disease. This is all right 
with me, since I have always contended that musical shows 
are best when they are senseless. But, even so, I can not 
help wondering why, whether in straight plays or musi- 
cals, college boys and girls with negligible exception have 
generally been presented as simon-pure monkeys. That a 
lot of them may be, I do not deny. But, now that George 
Ade is gone and William Bowers has evidently died in 
Hollywood, it might be wished that someone would come 
along and give us again something about a college whose 
campus did not seem to be populated exclusively by the 
descendants and cousins of Owen Davis, Rida Johnson 
Young and George Marion, Jr., or by the grandchildren 
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of the casts of Brown Of Harvard, At Yale, and Cupid At 
Vassar. 

Barefoot Boy With Cheek, despite its italicized youth, 
has an amusing moment or two, but what it sorely needs 
is a few doddering ancients like Bobby Clark and Ethel 
Merman. They might out of their mature stage experience 
even give a little zest to such of the show’s ingredients as 
the painful howl upon swallowing a too powerful drink 
and the joke about the girl who lived in a bordello for 
five years and learned for the first time that the inmates 
got paid for it. 

George Abbott, who both produced and staged the ephe- 
bolergy, is evidently suffering from arrested theatrical de- 
velopment, since such youthful collegiate affairs, long a 
favorite with him, have for some time now been badly 
dated. This belated specimen is simply another Toplitzky 
Of Minnesota. Though a novice songstress, Ellen Hanley, 
makes a pleasant .impression, though Nancy Walker, if 
you can stand Nancy Walker, which is not easy, does well 
enough with the role of a Communist student trying to 
inoculate the campus with Stalinism, and though Billy 
Redfield manages the conventional dumb freshman role; it 
all seems like an undergraduate show of yesterday put on 
at fifty times the expense. 

The tunes are cheap radio goods; the choreography by 
Richard Barstow has apparently been devised by a not too 
apt pupil of Agnes de Mille; and the settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner, along with the costumes by Alvin Colt, look like 
sophomore liangovers. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND. April 5, 1947 

A revival of the dramatization of Lewis Carroll's Alice and 
Through The Looking-Glass, by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Florida Friebus, with incidental music by Richard Addin- 
sell. Produced by Rita Hassan and the American Reper- 
tory Company for beyond the season performances in, 
initially, the International Theatre. 

Program 
Part One 

Amce BambiLinn Cook Don Allen 

White Babbit / WinJom Cheshire Cat Donald Keyes 

^ (Julie Harris) March Hare Arthur Keegan 

Mouse Henry Jones Majo Hatter Richard Waring 

Dodo John Straub Dormouse Don Allen 

Dory Angus Cairns Queen of Hearts JohnBecher 

Eaglet Arthur Keegan Kmo of Hearts 

Crab Don Allen Eugene Stuckmann 

Duck Eli Wallach Knave of Hearts 

Caterpillar Theodore Tenley Frederic Hunter 

Fish Footman EdWoodhead Gryphon Jack Manning 

Frog Footman Robert Rawlings Mock Turtle Angus Cairns 
Duchess Raymond Greenleaf 

Part Two 

Red Chess Queen White Chess Queen 

Margaret Webster Eva Ee Gallienne 

Train Guard John Straub Humpty Dumpty Henry Jones 

Tweedledum Robert Rawlings White Knight Philip Boumeuf 
Tweedledee Jack Manning 

SYNOPSIS: Part One. Alice at home. The looking-glass house. 
White Rabbit. Pool of Tears. Caucus Race. Caterpillar. Duchess. Cheshire 
Cat. Mad Tea Party. QueerCs Croquet Ground. By the Sea. The Trial. 

Part Two. Red Chess Queen. Railway Carriage. Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. White Chess Queen. Wool and Water. Humpty Dumpty. 
White Knight. Alice Crowned. Alice with the Two Queens. The Banquet, 
Alice at Home Again, 

Director: Eva Le GaUienne. 


April 5, 1947 
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Haranguing a women’s club in Minneapolis in the 
previous month, Margaret Webster, evidently still smart- 
ing under her American Repertory Company wounds, 
again followed the usual procedure of the self-wounded in 
transferring their own delinquencies to the critics. The 
latter, she hotly demanded, among many other things 
should be required before reviewing first night produc- 
tions to abstain from “dining too well and unwisely” and 
should also “be compelled to sit through all plays from 
start to finish.” 

Though I cannot quite bring myself to understand how 
a good dinner properly orchestrated with a little wine se-* 
riously interferes with the operations of the critical brain, 
I obliged the lady's prejudice by attending the opening 
of the revival, in which she conspicuously figures, fortified 
only by a chop, a small salad, and, God forbid, a glass of 
ice water. Further surrendering to her injunction, I obe- 
diently sat out the presentation from beginning to end. 
I apparently was thus, according to her standards, the 
ideal critic to review it. 

In my ascetic state, my findings were as follows. The 
play made from the two Carroll classics is still what it was 
when it was originally shown fifteen years ago, which is to 
say a potentially very enjoyable diversion for the young of 
the ilk. I appreciate that a persistent tradition maintains 
that it also exercises a great fascination for older folk but, 
while as one of the latter I still regard the books as warmly 
as anyone else, I fear that I no longer am able to revel, as 
I am supposed to, in any stage version, including particu- 
larly this latest. At least one of the reasons, I think, is 
fairly plausible. 

The idea of Alice over the long years has been firmly 
stamped in my mind by the memorable drawings of Ten- 
niel, and nothing can change the picture of that beauti- 
fully delicate and wondering child. When, therefore, as in 
this production, Alice is played not by any such fragile 
and dreamful little creature but by a hearty ballet dancer 
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with limbs approaching the contours of the Jeroboam, any 
illusion I am called upon to sustain in me goes right out 
the rear exit. 

Though, to repeat, the play should rightly appeal to the 
young and duly has in the past, one nevertheless could 
not help speculating whether it would still do so in these 
days. Times have changed and youth has changed with 
them, if, alack, not for the better. What the youngsters 
seem to want nowadays is not any such literate and charm- 
ing fantasy but melodramatic comic strips like Superman, 
sensational Western and other moving pictures which jolt 
them out of their seats, and violent radio shows like Buck 
Rogers, Dick Tracy, and Terry And The Pirates. It was 
accordingly more than doubtful whether a play about a 
sweet little girl’s innocent adventures with bunnies, Chesh- 
ire cats and mock turtles could fascinate today’s young 2 is 
it did yesterday’s. It must surely seem tame indeed, one 
concluded, to ears which daily ingest, and with a whole- 
sale relish, the gangster talk of air shows like Jack Arm- 
strong, the cops and robbers stuff of programs like Ten- 
nessee Jed, the pistol-cracking hullabaloo of Tom Mix, 
the spy-chasing alarms of Captain Midnight, and the ob- 
streperous fireworks of such serials as Hop Harrigan. 

It is too bad, but so is carcinoma, and there is little that 
seemingly can be done about it. 

The production, with scenery based on the Tenniel 
drawings by Robert Rowe Paddock, costumes by Noel 
Taylor, masks and marionettes by Remo Bufano, and mu- 
sic by Richard Addinsell, called for good words, but the 
performances were often inaudible and at best only fair. 

In view of the earlier monetary disquisition on the 
American Repertory Company in connection with its pro- 
duction of Yellow Jack, it is pointful to quote this item 
from the New York Times: “Although credited as co- 
producer, the repertory company does not have a finanrial 
investment in the venture, but will share in the profits. 
Under the arrangement. Miss Hassan has supplied the 
funds in exchange for cast, theatre, and other items.” 

The share in any possible profits was but thirty percent. 
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VIRGINIA REEL. April 13, 1947 


A play by John D. and Harriett Weaver. Produced by the 
Experimental Theatre under the supervision of Leonard 
Field for 5 performances in the Princess Theatre. 


Program 


Ou> Man Henry Haskins - 

Alan Mac Ateer 

Rxjth Joy Pomfritt 

Jimsey Somers 
Creed Haskins Barbara Leeds 

John Larkin Don MacLaughlin 
HoBE Kelvin James Daly 

Keen Sowers 

Philip Youmans Berner 


The Widow Gurus Beta Shaw 

Ernie Brunk Bohert Emhardt 
May Belle Haskins 

Jetti Preminger 
Tuck Henry Bichard Shankland 
f C.J. Parsons 
TwoMovebs ^ wiOiamTregoe 


SYNOPSIS: The entire action takes place in the country store of 
Old Man Henry Haskins, in the Blue Ridge Hill Country, a few miles 
from Boyalton, Va, Act 1. A summer morning. Act H. Late afternoon, the 
next day. Act III. The following morning. 

Director: Gerald Savory. 


W™ THIS PRODUCTION the Expeiimental Theatre, op- 
erating, as recorded, under the auspices of a group that has 
blithely christened itself with the high-toned title. The 
American National Theatre and Academy, concluded its 
first season’s program. The undertaking is fundamentally 
a worthy one, and deserves encouragement. But while its 
p lan is meritorious, the execution of it thus far has proved 
to be lame and, unless steps are taken to correct matters, 
collapse seems bound to overtake the project. 

The enterprise itself, however, appears to reco^ize the 
fact, though a little tardily. It has voted to continue but 
next season to exercise a greater discrimination in the se- 
lection and editing of scripts. Had it been properly gov- 
erned and managed, it would have known the necessity for 
such action at the start. But like various other similarly 
ambitious undertakings, it went off half-cocked and ex- 
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ploded what in the main was a series of dramatic blank 
cartridges. Of the five plays it produced, only one, Brei- 
seth’s As We For^ve Our Debtors, had any measure of 
value, and that one was not, as has before been noted, a 
newly written script but was all of twenty years old. 

The first thing that the Experimental Theatre should 
do is to call itself into meeting and make up its combined 
mind just what the term experimental is supposed to stand 
for. It presently seems to imagine that a notable experi- 
mental refreshment is any play, however immature, which 
includes in its dramaturgical pattern some choreography 
and song, to say nothing of enough changes of scenes to 
keep the stagehands' union in foie gras for the rest of its 
life. If, furthermore, the mixture deals with politics and 
the post-war chaos, involving the danger of a fascist form 
of government, it appears to be irresistible. The result of 
these convictions has been for the greater share a display 
of conventionally bad plays made worse by an injection of 
theoretical unconventionality. Nor have the plays, in any 
sense other than that the legitimate theatre would intelli- 
gently reject them, been even feindy the experimental ad- 
venturings that the project has evidendy believed them 
to be. 

The combination of dance, song and drama, as everyone 
else knows, is as old as, if not older than, T he Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, which was produced more than four hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. The play of innumerable 
short scenes is as old as the ancient classic drama of China. 
The allegory and parable, over which the Experimental 
Theatre people seem to have been so excited, go back to 
the Mystery and Morality plays of the dark ages. And the 
proclamations against dictatorship and -the like have al- 
ready been done to death by the Broadway commercial 
theatre. The experimental plays which the Experimental 
Theatre has so far put on, in short, have been mosdy poor 
imitations of much older plays, both experimental and 
otherwise, and factually not neai;ly so experimental, in 
any true critical meaning, as some such Broadway offering 
as Finian’s Rainbow. 
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This final play o£ the project’s season wa!s, however, so 
wholly free from the dramaturgical haberdashery previ- 
ously close to the Experimental Theatre’s fancy and so 
wholly conventional in form that it seemed like an apol- 
ogy for the project’s earlier sins. Nevertheless and unfor- 
tunately it had little else to recommend it, since it was 
mainly an orthodox, badly fumbling and static character 
study of Virginia Blue Ridge hill folk, with, of course, the 
duly anticipated animadversions on the present state of 
society. 

One of the prime requisites of any play sponsored by 
almost any so-called experimental group appears to be a 
Protest of one sort or another. Or, if not a Protest, a Warn- 
ing. The idea of a play that does not contain either a Pro- 
test or a Warning, or both, seems to be unthinkable. A 
Protest or a Warning, in the minds of such a group, gives 
body to any play otherwise not worth its weight in tissue 
paper. It is thus that the experimental drama as we most 
often get it locally is little more than an obvious editorial 
bordered on all sides by advertisements of its author’s 
dramaturgical incompetence. 

The funnels of the Weavers’ theme were as stereotyped 
as their mouthings and embraced, among others, the vir- 
tuous working girl who speculates on the more prosperous 
lot of her less anatomically immaculate sisters, the prodi- 
gal daughter who returns to her old home with grievous 
tales of the cruel, outside world, the old father who takes 
to drink to forget the bitterness of life, the sententious 
politician, etc. And the plot machinery involving a foun- 
dered real estate boom was merely another variant of the 
old nullified winning race-track ticket that figured in the 
plays of Booth Tarkington and others more than thirty- 
five years ago. 

Much better than any of the Experimental Theatre’s 
plays was Theodore Ward’s Our Lan\ produced in the 
Henry Street Playhouse as one of the exhibits of the group 
of apprentices who call themselves the Associated Play- 
wrights. Treating of the Negroes who were given land in 
Georgia by General Sherman after his Civil War opera- 
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tions in that territory, o£ the subsequent decision of the 
Administration to take it from them, of the struggle of 
the Negroes to hold it and of their final farced relinquish- 
ment of it, together with their hopeful but defeated efforts 
to till it to their economic independence, the play fre- 
quently manages to project, and in simple, unstrained dra- 
matic terms, a considerable emotional force. The author’s 
use of song, furthermore, is natural to his pattern. There 
are some gaps in his dramaturgical scheme, and now and 
then the play, which misses a desired cohesion, falters. But 
over-all it indicates a dawning and watchable talent. 
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MESSAGE FOR MARGARET. April i6, 1947 


A play by James Parish. Produced by Stanley Gilkey and 
Barbara Payne in association with Henry Sherek^ Ltd., for 
5 performances in the Plymouth Theatre. 


Program 


Margaret Hayden 

Mady Christians 
Stephen Austin Roger Vryor 

Maid Janice Mars 


Adeline Chalcot 

Miriam Hopkins 
Robert Chalcot Peter Cookson 


SYNOPSIS: Margaret HayderCs apartment in Gramercy Park, 
New York City. Act I. Scene 1. An evening in February. Scene 2. Late 
afternoon; a week later. Act II. Scene 1. Wednesday evening, three weeks 
later. Scene 2. Saturday night. Act in. Scene 1. Sunday morning. Scene 
2. Evening of the same day. 

Director: Elliott Nugent. 


M Y FATHER, a SOU o£ la belle France, was nevertheless 
fond of remarking that you could always be sure of seeing 
two things in Paris: men’s trousers four inches too short 
for them and plays about a wife and a mistress. It is now 
long years since he was laid to eternal rest, but' what he 
observed is as true today as it was then. The wife versus 
mistress play, whose number has run into staggering fig- 
ures, has been not only one of the principal French indus- 
tries for five score years but one of that nation’s most volu- 
minous exports. Whether in the form of drama or comedy 
it has occupied Gallic playwrights even more enthusiasti- 
cally than illegitimacy and, when the latter topic has 
proved resistless, they have raptly combined the two. I 
have spent many years in France and I have yet once to be 
in its theatrical capital, either in my father’s time or in 
subsequent days, when one or more of its stages were not 
inhabited either by a wife who puts her mate’s inamorata 
to embarrassed rout with her overwhelming charm and 
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wit or by one whom the mistress brings to a disconsolate 
end. 

There was similarly a period in the New York theatre 
when these goods were imported in quantities that ap- 
peared almost to equal the incoming shiploads o£ French 
and German farces and when adaptations, paraphrases or 
outright plagiarisms were to be encountered, it seemed, in 
every other Broadway block. Even in my relatively later 
time I can well recall the Potter to Fitch to Ditrichstein to 
Hopwood to Buchanan exhibits which no season was with- 
out, and in which, when it was not Grace George, it was 
one or another Frohman actress who confronted her hus- 
band’s belle amie and not only triumphed over her with a 
superior womanly wisdom and savoir-faire but made her 
spouse realize that he had been a goosecap and that she 
was the desirable one after all. 

Some of these plays were bright and entertaining, but 
more were fabrications palpably designed to show off some 
popular actress in pretty dresses. And even most of the bet- 
ter comedies and most of the better serious plays were lit- 
tle more than artfully maneuvered superficial treatments 
of their subject matter. 

The American theatre, even as the French and English, 
had, however, no use for anything different, and it was 
thus that a dramatist like Strindberg, who as early as 1890 
in The Stronger approached the subject with some insight 
and profundity, was persona non grata and that his plays 
were left either undone or, years later, relegated to single 
matinee or scant evening performances in the sidestreets. 

In the brief The Stronger, the wife versus mistress 
theme, as in this British James Parish’s “Message For Mar- 
garet,’’ the latest reboiling of the old bones, is a considera- 
tion of the relative strengA of two women in the affections 
of a man. The similarity otherwise, however, is that of 
Swedish punch and ginger beer. Strindberg worked into 
the thfeme with the tools of polished psychological under- 
standing; Parish works into it with rusty showshop tools 
inherited from Henry Arthur Jones and even, like some 
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of the dated French, complicates it once again with the il- 
legal baby. 

Though Strindberg’s wife, like Parish’s, believes that 
she is the stronger, she appreciates the devastation of the 
compromise which her husband’s former mistress has 
wrought in her. “I have had to embroider tulips, which I 
hate, on his slippers, because you liked them; that is why, 
too, we go to the mountains in the summer, because you 
didn’t like the sea air; that is why my son is named Eskil, 
because it is your father's name — good God, it’s agoniz- 
ing when I think about it! Everything came from you to 
me, even your passion. Your spirit crept into mine, like a 
worm into an apple, and ate and ate, until nothing was 
left but the rind.” 

In Parish, in place of such undaunted surgery, there is 
merely that kind of matinee psychology which, while giv- 
ing a show of honesty, cautiously avoids any penetration 
of character which might resolve the theme in a morally 
displeasing manner. Which of the two women really con- 
trolled the husband’s love is thus left trickily in the air, 
much after the dramaturgical fashion of the ambiguous 
ending of the before-mentioned Jones in The Case Of Re- 
bellious Susan. Parish, furthermore, unable to negotiate 
the simplicity of straight-line psychological drama and 
with an avaricious box-office eye, has hopped up his theme 
with such narcotics as the wife’s attempted murder of the 
mistress and the death by accident of the mistress’ es- 
tranged husband, to say nothing of such dreadful hokum 
— paraphrased from The Old Maid of equally dreadful 
memory — as the mistress’ giving over of the love-child 
into the keeping of the other woman. 

As if stuff like that were not already sufficiently mori- 
bund, Parish makes doubly certain by talking it to death. 
There is, indeed, such a surplus of gabble on the part of 
both the wife and the mistress that, whatever the author 
may imagine to the contrary, it is the much more likely 
analysis that the husband was sick of both of them and 
was only too glad to die and rid himself of them. I may 
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not be an authority on love but, unless studious research 
has betrayed me, the only man on earth otherwise not a 
half-wit who ever bore a passionate aiBEection for a garru- 
lous woman passed from the scene with the death of Franz 
Liszt. 

Brilliant acting performances* might conceivably lac- 
quer, at least in some measure, a slop like this Message 
For Margaret, but those provided were scarcely of the 
roses-across-the-footlights kind. They were, in fact, little 
better than machine grist and quite missing in that audi- 
ence seduction which follows a wily suggestion of sponta- 
neity. Nor was the stage direction successful in concealing 
the stiffness of script and players in a deceptive fluidity. 
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MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS 

April 55 , 1947 


A legend by Ferenc Molndr. Produced by Archer King and 
Harrison Woodhull for 3 performances in the Playhouse. 


Program 


Clement Kermit Kegley 

Dominic Norman Wallace 

Ambrose Salem Ludwig 

The Prior John McKee 

The Attorney Victor Kilian 

Cicely Julie Haydon 

Simon E. A. Krumschmidt 

Sergeant John Frederick 

Gendajeime Mace Gwyer 

Veronica Consuelo O'Connor 

Cornelia Gloria O'Connor 

The Squire Lawrence Tibhett, Jr. 
The Judge Mandrt Kippen 

The Mayor’s Wife 

Katherine Anderson 
The Doctor Bernard RandaU 

The Mayor Frederic Tozere 

The Baron Len Patrick 


Butler Carl Wallace 

Young Woman Viui Janiss 

Court Attendant Louis Cruger 
Girl Vivian King 

Old Woman Marjorie Dalton 
The Prosecutor Dayton Lummis 
The Schoolmaster Pitt Herbert 
Jack HaUen 
Harry Miller 
Jack O'Brien 
Charles Russel 
C, E. Smith 
Augustus Vaccaro 
Litile Boy Maurice CaoeU 

I Ehin Flippen 
Banice Winters 
Jane Du Fray ne 


Members of 
the Elder’s 
Council 


SYNOPSIS: Act 1. Scene 1. A monastery. Scene 2. The Mayor’s 
house. Act H. Scene 1. Judgment had. Scene 2. At the foot of Lime-tree 
Hill 

Scene. In a smdd mining town, somewhere in the darh Carpathian 
Mountains. About a hundred years ago. 

Director:. Ferenc Molndr. 


IEiver. siNcaE first I came across it in original manuscript 
some dozen European years ago, I have had a kind of fond- 
ness for this gentle legend. If an inquisitorial critic, arch- 
ing a fierce eyebrow, were to demand why, I should surely 
be a bit uneasy, since my affection for it scarcely blinds me 
to its frailties. But there are holes in the armor of all of us 
and the little play happens to be one in mine. I well ap- 
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predate that its theme of a divine messenger in the guise 
of a homely mortal who recondles the problems of those 
he encounters on earth is hardly a novel one and has, in 
fact, been the core of various earlier plays, some of them 
pretty bad. I realize, too, that there is a sketchiness to the 
play that gives it at times the appearance of a rough first 
draft; that, at least up to its final act, there is a certain 
conventionality in the approach to some of its characters; 
and that those characters are themselves of a not unfa- 
miliar brew. But, even so, there is about it all an essential 
sense of dramatic valentine, a feel of delicate story told by 
candlelight, and in the end an emotional infection that 
win me to it and bid the critical acids in me for the mo- 
ment go hang. 

There are other minor plays and stories and pieces of 
music and painting which, while possibly wide open to 
critical barbs, have similarly edged themselves into my 
naive fancy. Hauptmann’s And Pippa Dances, Saroyan’s 
The Beautiful People, Beerbohm’s The Happy Hypocrite, 
some of the songs in Flotow’s Martha, Marie Laurencin’s 
pastels are just a few examples. (I also have a peculiar lik- 
ing for old-fashioned horseradish sauce on everything but 
maybe pie a la mode.) That most such specimens of my 
quaint regard seem to tend toward the sentimental will, of 
course, duly and witheringly be pointed out by the he- 
realists, with pictures of their children in their wallets, 
who loudly boast of the hair on their hearts. So be it, O.K., 
and gesundheit. But sentiment in drama or in any other 
art or phase of life is properly to be sniffed at only when 
it gets out of hand and becomes mush, and tire sentiment 
in Molnir’s little fantasy, like in the other directions I 
have mentioned, is in large part far from being that, as 
anyone who has had pleasure from the charming Hun- 
garian’s writings perhaps need not be told. It is, rather, 
sentiment which is the philosophical end-product of a 
man, deeply experienced of life, who has distilled it from 
that kind of liberal cynicism which occasionally and not 
without wisdom doubts itself. 

The story is as simple as a child’s wonder. In a poor. 
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small mining town in the Carpathian country of a hun- 
dred years ago there appears an alien figure of a man 
come to set to rights the fate of a little servant girl who 
has been accused of the murder of her illegitimate son. 
Aware that the powerful mayor of the community, the 
boy’s father, is the guilty one, the newcomer seeks to ex- 
tract a confession of the crime from him, but to no result. 
The law is about to proceed against the slavey when the 
stranger prevails upon the judge of the court to accom- 
pany him to a nearby hillside where, he allows, the deci- 
sion may be resolved. There in the deepening twilight, 
from the grave which the mayor has dug, the alien figure 
lifts the child again alive and, hand in hand and as the 
bells of the little church atop the mountain ring out to 
the swelling organ and chorus of angels, leads him slowly 
up the high, winding trail. 

The underlying theme is equally artless. “Now that I’m 
taking leave of you,’’ the alien one has previously re- 
marked to the doubter, “I implore you, don’t love your 
brains so much. And don’t set such a great store on life. 
Since the beginning of time, life has always cheated those 
who built upon it, and mocked those who put their trust 
in it. . . . Don’t always look for explanations of every- 
thing, because all your explanations are bad. The only 
good explanation is the one which the worshippers of rea- 
son disdainfully dismiss from their minds. . . .’’ 

That such a play would appeal to the kind of people 
who have made howling box-office successes of those deal- 
ing with fashionable adultery, kept women, and dirty pol- 
itics was, of course, out of the question, and it died an im- 
mediate death. But there should be a place for it, if 
properly done, in the satisfaction of that lesser number to 
whom the theatre is not necessarily always an emotional 
honky-tonk. 

It was lamentable that the author’s direction failed en- 
tirely to capture what should be the softly tinted mood of 
the play and that his unacquaintance with the modem 
stage led him disastrously into the rococo design of the 
bygone Central European. Robert Davison’s settings were 
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in themselves pictorial, though too absurdly overdone, 
heavy and literal for fantasy. It would have been a much 
more imaginative scheme to employ the thematic moun- 
tain set as a background throughout and insert, screen- 
wise, the monastery, mayor’s house, and judgment hall. It 
would also have served the vital quick shifting of scenes, 
which was much too slow. The acting company, sorely be- 
fuddled by the direction, was most independently accept- 
able in the instances of the Messrs. Kilian, Tozere and 
Krumschmidt and Miss Haydon, but at least eight of the 
other roles would have profited from a drastic recasting. 
Molndr’s further refusal to permit a smoother translation 
of the Hungarian script did not help matters. 

A tender play was thus ruined by its own author, ably 
assisted in the botching by his two novice producers. 
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A YOUNG MAN^S FANCY. April ^ 9 , 1947 


A comedy by Harry Thurschwell and Alfred Golden. Pro- 
duced by Henry Adrian for beyond the season perform- 
ances in the Plymouth Theatre. 

Program 


Sylvia Wilson Margaret Langley 
Harold Greenley Bill Talman 
Dr. Spee Hugh Reilly 

Dorothy Bennett 

Joan Lawrence 
Duvie Richard Leone 

Grilly Donald Hastings 

Jokey Sttephen Roy Sterling 

Buddy Bart Roe 

Helen Greenley 

Lenore Loner gan 


Girl Camper 

Colette MacMahon 
Dickie Crandell Ronnie Jacoby 
Oliver Crandell 

Raymond Bramley 
Mrs. Mary Crandell Lee Carney 
Faith Joan Shepard 

Miss Weatherheah 

Myrtle Ferguson 
Camp Trilby Boy Mickey Carroll 


SYNOPSIS: The action takes place in a hoys* bunkJiouse at 
Camp Freedom, in Connecticut. Act I. Scene 1. A summer afternoon. 
Scene 2. Later that evening. Act II. Scene 1. Afternoon. A week later. 
Scene 2. Evening. A week later. Act III. Scene 1. The following morning. 
Scene 2. Later that morning. 

Director: Robert E. Perry. 


T 

Xhe tin-horn comedy sounded taps for the dramatic 
season, also for the Messrs. Thurschwell and Golden. Laid 
in a summer camp, it vended again the theme of the dis- 
liked uppish youth who eventually works himself into the 
good, nay adulatory, graces of his fellows. (The last pre- 
vious revamping was John BorufFs Bright Boy.) The pres- 
ent transcribers overlaid the ancestral plot with a wealth 
of juvenile monkeyshines that would have embarrassed 
even the memorable Peck, Jr., but neglected the little 
matter of making them amusing. Everyone concerned in 
the enterprise subscribed renewedly to the prevailing the- 
atrical idea that youth and chorea complicated by Abbott’s 
disease are identical, with the result that the play, for all 
its physical boiling, seemed to be marking time against the 
arrival of a Broadway orchestra and dance director. 
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Especially Interesting Performances 


HENRY IV, PART I 
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HENRY IV, PART II 
Ralph Richardson 
Joyce Redman 
ANNIE GET YOUR 
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Ethel Merman 
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HEAR THAT 
TRUMPET 
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COMETH 
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STREET SCENE 
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IT TAKES TWO 
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JOHN LOVES MARY 
Loring Smith 
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KING LEAR 

Donald Wolfit 

VOLPONE 

Donald Wolfit 

THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST 
John Gielgud 
Margaret Rutherford 
Pamela Brown 


BRIGADOON 
Marion Bell 
George Keane 

THE WHOLE WORLD 
OVER 
Lou Polan 

TENTING TONIGHT 
Joshua Shelley 
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